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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL.* 

BT  PROF.  GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  TALE  COLLEGE. 

The  Gospel  that  bears  the  name  of  John  is  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  historical  Christianity.  Christianity  would 
indeed  remain  were  the  apostolic  authorship  and  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  this  Gospel  disproved ;  for  before  it  was  written, 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection  had  been  preached  by  faithful 
witnesses  over  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  world.  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  remain ;  but  our  conception  of  Christianity 
and  of  Christ  would  be  materially  altered.  The  profoundest 
minds  in  the  church,  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Luther, 
and  from  Luther  to  Niebuhr,  have  expressed  their  sense  of 
the  singular  charm  and  surpassing  value  of  this  Gospel.  In 
recent  times,  however,  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
has  been  impugned.  It  was  denied  to  be  the  work  of  John 
by  individual  sceptics  at  the  close  of  the  last  century;  but 
their  attack  was  not  of  a  nature  either  to  excite  or  to  merit 
much  attention.  Not  until  Bretschneider  published  (in  1820) 
his  Probabilia  did  the  question  become  the  subject  of  seri- 

'  Blcek’s  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  1862.  Meyer’s  Com.  iiber  das  Evang.  des 
Johannes,  3  A.,  1856.  Schneider’s  Aechtheit  des  Johann.  Evang.,  18.54.  May¬ 
er’s  Aechtheit  des  Evang.  nach  Johann.,  1854.  Ewald's  Jahrb.  III.  s.  146  seq., 
V.  s.  178  seq.,  x.  s.  83  seq. 
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ous  discussion.  But  the  assault,  which  has  been  renewed 
by  the  critics  of  the  Tubingen  school,  with  Baur  at  their 
head,  has  more  lately  given  rise  to  a  most  earnest  and 
important  controversy.  The  rejection  of  John’s  Gospel  by 
these  critics  is  a  part  of  their  attempted  reconstruction  of 
early  Christian  history.  Starting  with  the  assertion  of  a 
radical  difference  and  hostility  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  types  of  Christianity,  —  between  the  party  of  the 
church  that  adhered  to  Peter  and  the  original  disciples,  and 
the  party  that  adhered  to  Paul  and  his  doctrine, — they  ascribe 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  effort,  made  at  a 
later  day,  to  bridge  over  this  gulf.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  proceeds  from  this  motive,  and  is  a  designed  distortion 
and  misrepresentation  of  events  connected  with  the  conflict 
about  the  rights  of  the  Gentile  converts.  And  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  a  product  of  the  same  pacifying  tendency.  It 
was  written,  they  say,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  by  a  Christian  of  Gentile  birth,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  John  in  order  to  give  an  apostolic  sanction  to  his 
higher  theological  platform,  in  which  love  takes  the  place  of 
faith,  and  the  Jewish  system  is  shown  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so 
abolished,  by  the  offering  of  Christ,  the  true  paschal  Lamb. 
We  hold  that  the  fundamental  proposition,  which  affirms  a 
radical  hostility  between  Pauline  and  Petrine  Christianity, 
can  be  proved  to  be  false,  even  by  the  documents  which  are 
acknowledged  by  the  Tubingen  school  to  be  genuine  and 
trustworthy;  and  that  the  superstructure  which  is  reared 
upon  this  foundation,  can  be  proved,  in  all  its  main  timbers, 
to  be  equally  unsubstantial.  In  the  present  Article,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  take  up  the  single  subject  of  the  authorship  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  shall  make  it  a  part  of  our  plan  to  re¬ 
fute  the  arguments  which  are  brought  forward  by  the  scep¬ 
tical  critics  on  this  question  —  the  most  important  critical 
question  connected  with  the  New  Testament  canon.  But 
while  we  propose  fairly  to  consider  these  arguments,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  attack  upon  the  genuineness  of 
John,  has  its  root  in  a  determined  unwillingness  to  admit  the 
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historical  reality  of  the  miracles  which  that  Gospel  records. 
This  feeling,  which  sways  the  mind  of  the  critics  of  whom  we 
speak,  is  the  ultimate  and  real  ground  of  their  refusal  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  narrative  proceeds  from  an  eyewitness  of  the 
life  of  Jesus.  And  were  there  nothing  in  Christianity  to 
remove  this  natural  incredulity,  and  to  overturn  the  pre¬ 
sumption  against  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Tubingen  critics  in  reference  to  this  question 
might  be  reasonable.  It  is  right  to  observe  that  behind 
all  their  reasoning  there  lies  this  deep-seated,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  unwarrantable  prejudice. 

We  have  recorded  the  titles  of  some  of  the  more  re¬ 
cent  defences  of  the  Johannean  authorship :  Bleek’s  Intro¬ 
duction,  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  question  at 
length,  with  his  wonted  clearness  and  golden  candor ;  Mey¬ 
er’s  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  John,  which  contains' 
a  brief,  condensed  exhibition  of  the  principal  points  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  Schneider’s  little  tract,  which  handles  with  ability 
certain  parts  of  the  external  evidence,  but  falls  far  short  of 
being  a  complete  view ;  Ewald’s  Essays,  which  contribute 
fresh  and  original  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  but  are  not 
without  faults  in  opinion  as  well  as  temper ;  Mayer’s  copi¬ 
ous  treatise,  in  which  the  external  testimonies  are  ably 
considered,  though  too  much  in  the  temper  of  a  controver¬ 
sialist,  and  with  occasional  passages  not  adapted  to  convince 
any  save  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  of  which 
the  author  is  one.  We  intend  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
summary  of  the  arguments,  most  of  which  are  touched  upon 
in  one  or  another  of  these  writers ;  although  we  lay  claim  at 
least  to  independence  in  weighing,  verifying,  and  combining 
the  various  considerations  which  we  have  to  bring  forward. 

That  the  apostle  John  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
Proconsular  Asia,  in  particular  at  Ephesus,  is  attested  by 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  At  the  conference  of  Paul  with  the  other  apostles 
in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1  seq. ;  Acts  xv.),  which  occurred 
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about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  John  is  men¬ 
tioned,  in  connection  with  Peter  and  James,  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Jerusalem  church.  Whether  he  was  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  Paul’s  last  visit,  we  are  not 
informed.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  John’s 
residence  at  Ephesus  began  after  the  period  of  Paul’s 
activity  there,  and  either  after  or  not  long  before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Among  the  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  his 
living  at  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
Polycrates  and  Irenaeus  are  of  especial  importance.  Poly, 
crates  was  himself  a  bishop  of  Ephesus  near  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  and  of  a  family  seven  of  whose  members  had 
previously  been  bishops  or  presbyters  in  the  same  church. 
In  his  letter  to  Victor,  he  expressly  says  that  John  died  and 
was  buried  at  Ephesus.^  Irenaeus,  who  was  born  in  Asia, 
says  of  the  old  presbyters,  immediate  disciples  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  whom  he  had  known,  that  they  had  been  personally 
conversant  with  John,  and  that  he  had  remained  among 
them  up  to  the  times  of  Trajan  (whose  reign  was  from  the 
year  98  to  117).  Some  of  them,  he  says,  had  not  only  seen 
John,  but  other  apostles  also.  Whether  the  ancient  stories 
be  true  or  not,  of  his  fleeing  from  the  bath  on  seeing  there 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  of  his  recovering  the  young  man  who 
joined  a  company  of  robbers,  or  the  more  probable  story 
found  in  Jerome,  of  his  being  carried  in  his  old  age  into  the 
Christian  assemblies,  to  which  he  addressd  the  simple 
exhortation  :  “  Love  one  another,  ”  they  show  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  fact  of  his  residing  at  Ephesus,  and  of  his 
living  to  an  extreme  old  age.  His  Gospel,  also,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  Clement,  and  others,  and  the 
general  belief,  was  the  last  written  of  the  four,  and  the 
tradition  places  its  composition  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

The  External  Evidence. 

Mayer  begins  his  argument  by  an  appeal  to  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  ;  the  one  writing  in  the  latter,  and  the  other 
1  Euseb.,  Lib.  III.  31. 
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in  the  early,  part  of  the  fourth  century ;  both  having  in 
their  hands  the  literature  of  the  church  before  them  ;  both 
diligent  in  their  researches  and  inquiries ;  both  knowing 
how  to  discriminate  between  books  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  without  contradiction,  and  those  whose  authority 
had  either  been  disputed  or  might  fairly  be  questioned ; 
and  yet  neither  having  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  the 
fourth  Gospel  was  not  known  to  the  writers  of  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century,  with  whom  they  were  familiar.  This 
appeal  is  not  without  force;  but  instead  of  dwelling  on  the 
inference  which  it  appears  to  warrant,  we  choose  to  begin 
with  the  unquestioned  fact  of  the  universal  reception  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  as  genuine  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seeond 
century.  At  that  time  we  find  that  it  is  held  in  every  part 
of  Christendom  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle  John.  The 
prominent  witnesses  are  Tertullian  in  North  Africa,  Cle-- 
ment  in  Alexandria,  and  Irenaeus  in  Gaul.  Though  the 
date  of  Tertullian’s  birth  is  uncertain,  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life  fell  within  the  second  century,  and  his  book 
against  Marcion,  from  which  his  fullest  testimony  is  drawn, 
was  composed  in  207  or  208.  His  language  proves  the 
universal  reception  of  our  four  Gospels,  and  of  John  among 
them.  These  together,  and  these  exclusively,  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  authentic  histories  of  the  life  of  Christ,  being 
composed  either  by  apostles  themselves  or  by  their  com¬ 
panions.’  The  testimony  of  Clement  is  the  more  important 
from  his  scholarly  character  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  church.  He  became  the  head  of  the  Catechetical  school 
at  Alexandria  about  the  year  190.  Having  been  previously 
a  pupil  of  various  philosophers,  he  had  in  his  mature  years 

'  Adv.  Marcion,  Lib.  IV,  c.  2 ;  also  c.  5.  He  says  in  this  last  place :  “  In 
fnmma,  si  constat  id  verius  quod  prius,  id  prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab  initio 
quod  ab  apostolis  ;  paritcr  utique  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditum, 
quod  apud  ccclesias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum.”  Then  shortly  after: 
“ctultm  auctoritas  ccclesiarum  apostolicarum  cacteris  quoque  patrocinabitur 
cvnngcliis.  qiinc  proinde  per  illas,  ct  secundum  illas  habemus  ” :  here  follows 
the  enumeration  of  the  four.  It  is  historical  evidence  —  the  knowledge  possessed 
ly  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  —  on  which  Tertullian  builds. 
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sought  instruction  from  Christian  teachers  in  Greece,  in 
Lower  Italy,  in  Syria,  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt;  and 
his  works  which  remain  prove  his  extensive  learning.  Not 
only  is  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  an  undisputed 
fact  with  Clement,  but,  not  to  speak  of  other  testimony  from 
him,  he  gave  in  his  lost  work,  the  Institutions,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  “  a  tradition  concerning  the  order  of  the  gospels 
which  he  had  received  from  presbyters  of  more  ancient 
times ;  ”  that  is,  concerning  the  chronological  order  of  their 
composition.^  But  of  these  three  witnesses,  Irenaeus,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  as  well  as  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  testimony,  is  the  most  important.  A  Greek, 
born  in  Asia  Minor  about  the  year  140,  coming  to  Lyons 
and  holding  there  first  the  office  of  presbyter,  and  then,  in 
178,  that  of  bishop,  he  was  familiar  with  the  church  in  both 
the  East  and  the  West.  Moreover,  he  had  in  his  youth 
known  and  conversed  with  the  aged  Polycarp  of  Smyrna, 
the  immediate  disciple  of  John,  and  retained  a  vivid  rec¬ 
ollection  of  the  person  and  the  words  of  this  remarkable 
man.  Now  Irenaeus  not  only  testifies  to  the  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  church  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  also  argues 
fancifully  that  there  must  be  four  and  only  four  gospels  to 
stand  as  pillars  of  the  truth  ;  thus  showing  how  firmly  set¬ 
tled  was  his  faith,  and  that  of  others,  in  the  exclusive  au¬ 
thority  of  the  canonical  gospels.^  To  the  value  of  his  tes¬ 
timony  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer.  We  simply 
ask  here  if  it  was  possible  for  Irenaeus  to  express  himself  in 

'  Euseb.,  Lib.  VI.  c.  14.  That  the  four  Gospels  alone  were  regarded  as 
possessed  of  canonical  authority  is  evident  from  other  places  in  Clement,  la 
reference  to  an  alleged  conversation  between  Salome  and  Jesus,  Clement  savs : 
“  We  have  not  this  passage  in  the  four  Gospels  delivered  to  us,  but  in  that 
according  to  the  Egyptians.”  Strom.,  Lib.  III.  (See  Lardner,  Vol.  II.  pp.23G 
and  251). 

^  Adv.  Ilaer.,  Lib.  III.  1.1.  This  noted  passage  on  the  four  Gospels  thus 
begins  :  “  Non  enim  per  alios  dispositioncm  salutis  nostrae  cognovimus,  quam 
per  eos,  per  quos  evangelium  pervenit  ad  nos ;  quod  quidem  tunc  praeconaverunt, 
postea  vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  scripturis  nobis  tradiderunt,  fundamentum  et 
columnam  fidci  nostrae  futurum.”  Like  Tcrtullian,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  sure 
hi'.torical  evidence.  In  speaking  of  Polycarp  and  the  men  who  followed  him, 
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this  way _ to  affirm  not  merely  the  genuineness  of  the  four 

<Tospels,  but  the  metaphysical  necessity  that  there  should  be 

tQur _ if  John’s  Gospel  had  been  made  known  for  the  first 

time  during  his  lifetime,  or  shortly  before.  With  these 
noteworthy  witnesses,  we  associate  the  great  name  of  Ori- 
aen,  the  successor  of  Clement  at  Alexandria,  although 
Origen’s  theological  career  is  later,  terminating  near  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  he  having  been  born  but  fifteen 
years  before  the  end  of  the  second  ;  for  his  extensive  jour- 
iiies  through  the  Eastern  church,  and  as  far  as  Rome,  and 
especially  his  critical  curiosity  and  erudition,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  give  extraor¬ 
dinary  weight  to  the  evidence  he  affords  of  the  universal 
reception  of  John’s  Gospel.  In  the  same  category  with 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  and  Tertullian,  belong  the  Canon  of 
Muratori,  or  the  list  of  canonical  books  which  Muratori 
found  in  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Milan  library,  and  which 
is  certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  century ; 
and  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Peschito,  having  a  like  antiquity.  In  both  these  monu¬ 
ments  the  Gospel  of  John  is  found  in  its  proper  place. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  here  Polycrates,  the  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  who,  as  we  have  said,  represented  the  Asia 
Minor  churches  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Easter  in  the  year  196,  and  in  his  letter  to 
Victor  the  Roman  bishop,  alludes  to  John,  who,  he  says, 
“leaned  upon  the  Lord’s  breast,”  o  iin  to  CTyf^o^  tov  Kvpiov 
avuTreacov}  Even  Hilgenfeld,  one  of  the  most  forward  of 
the  Tubingen  critics,  does  not  longer  deny  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  drawn  by  Polycrates  from  John  xiii.  25  (xxi.  20).  It 
proves  the  acceptance  of  John’s  Gospel  by  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor. 

he  says  of  the  former  (III.  3.  4) :  “  qui  vir  multo  majoris  anctoritatis  et  fldelior 
veritatis  cst  testis,  quam  Valentinas  ct  Marcion  et  rcliqui,  qui  sunt  perversae 
sententiae.”  The  curious  attempt  to  show  that  there  could  not  be  more  or  fewer 
than  four  authoritative  Gospels  is  in  Lib.  III.  11.8. 

'  Euseb.,  Lib.  V.  c.  24. 
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Looking  about  among  the  fragments  of  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century,  we  meet  with  Tatian,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  though  after  the  master’s 
death  the  disciple  swerved  from  his  teaching.  It  is  now 
conceded  by  Baur  and  Zeller  that  in  his  apologetic  treatise, 
the  Oratio  ad  Graecos,  composed  not  far  from  the  year  170, 
he  quotes  repeatedly  from  the  Gospel  of  John.^  There  is 
also  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  work  entitled  Diatesseron— 
a  sort  of  exegetical  Harmony  —  w^as  composed  upon  the  basis 
of  our  four  Gospels.  Eusebius  says  that  Tatian  “  having 
formed  a  certain  body  and  collection  of  Gospels,  I  know  not 
how,  has  given  this  the  title  Diatesseron,  that  is,  the  Gospel  by 
the  four,  or  the  Gospel  formed  of  the  four,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  some  even  now.”  Precisely  how  the  work  was 
constructed  from  the  four  Gospels,  Eusebius  appears  not  to 
have  known.  He  testifies,  however,  to  the  fact  of  its  being  in 
the  hands  of  catholic  Christians.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  Theodoret  tells  us  that  ,he  had  found  two  hundred 
copies  of  Tatian’s  work  in  circulation,  and  had  taken  them 
away,  substituting  for  them  the  four  Gospels.^  A  Syriac 
translation  of  this  work  began,  according  to  a  later  Syrian 
writer.  Bar  Salibi,  with  the  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  :  “  In  the  beginning  was  the  word.”  To  this  Syriac 
edition,  Ephraem  Syrus,  who  died  in  378,  wrote  a  commen¬ 
tary,  as  Syriac  writers  inform  us  ;  and  this  translation  must 
therefore  have  been  early  made.  The  attempt  of  Credner 
to  invalidate  this  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  Syrians 
confounded  Tatian  with  Ammonius,  the  author  of  a  Har¬ 
mony  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  is  overthrown  by 
the  fact  that  Bar  Salibi  distinguishes  the  two  authors  and 
their  works.**  Considering  all  the  evidence  in  the  case, 

*  The  following  are  examples, —  Oratio,  c.  13  :  /cal  toCto  ianv  Upa  rh 

^  (TKorla  rh  (pus  ov  KaroAajujSdi'ct.  c.  19  :  srdma  inr'  avrov,  /col  ovroD  ytywa 
ovSe  €«/.  c.  5 :  6  \6yos  iv  opxp  yewri^fls.  Sec  Blcek,  s.  229. 

*  Lib.  IV.  c.  29. 

®  Theodoret  Haerct  ,  fab.  1.  20,  as  cited  by  Bleek,  s.  230. 

*  See  Meyer’s  Einl.  s.  9.  Lardner,  Vol.  II.  p.  445.  Bleek,  s.  230. 
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together  with  the  fact  that  Tatian  is  known  to  have  quoted 
the  Gospel  of  John  in  his  Oratio,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubting  that  this  Gospel  was  one  of  the  four  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Diatesseron.  Contemporary  with  Tatian  was 
Theophilus,  who  became  bishop  of  Antioch  in  169.  In  his 
work  Ad  Autolycum,  he  describes  John’s  Gospel  as  a  part 
of  the  Holy  scriptures,  and  John  himself  as  a  writer  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit*  This  explicit  statement  is  a  most 
weighty  item  of  evidence.  In  addition  to  this,  Jerome  states 
that  Theophilus  composed  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospels, 
in  which  he  handled  their  contents  synoptically  :  “  quatuor 
evangelistarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  compingens.”  ^  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the  statement  of  Jerome 
respecting  a  work  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  him¬ 
self  acquainted.  A  contemporary  of  Theophilus  is  Athen- 
agoras.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Prologue  of  John’s 
Gospel  may  be  inferred  with  a  high  degree  of  probability 
from  his  frequent  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Word.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  he  has  the  following  passage,  which  is  obviously 
founded  on  John  x.  30:  “The  Father  and  Son  being  one; 
and  the  Son  being  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  the 
Son.”  Another  contemporary  of  Theophilus,  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  in  the  fragments  found  in 
the  Paschal  Chronicle,  makes  a  reference  to  the  pouring  out 
of  water  and  blood  from  the  side  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  34), 
and  in  another  passage  clearly  implies  the  existence  and 
authority  of  the  fourth  Gospel.^  The  Epistle  of  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  written  in  177,  and  presenting  an 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  their  martyrs  in  their  great 
persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  an  epistle  from  which 
Eusebius  gives  copious  extracts,  contains  a  clear  reference 
to  John  xvi.  2,  in  the  passage  where  they  say:  “Then  was 

SiSdffKovffiv  7]fjMS  at  &yiat  ypatpal  Kal  irdi/Tts  oi  irvfVfiaTotpdpoi,  Stv 
'ludvyris  Kfyti  •  iy  dpxVt  t.  r.  Sec  Bleek,  s.  231. 

*  Hieron.  de  viris  ill.  25  and  Ep.  151.  Bleek,  s.  230. 

®  See  Meyer’s  Einl.,  s.  9.  There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  ques¬ 
tioning  the  genuineness  of  these  fragments,  as  is  done  by  Lardner  ( Vol.  II.  p. 
315),  and  Neander  (Church  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  298,  N.  2).  See  Schneider,  s.  52. 
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fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord,  that  whosoever 
killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.”  The 
same  epistle,  applying  the  thought  of  1  John  iii,  16,  praises 
the  love  of  one  of  their  martyrs  who  “was  willing  in  defense 
of  the  brethren  to  lay  down  his  own  life.”^  But  every 
testimony  to  the  first  epistle  is,  for  reasons  to  which  we  shall 
advert  hereafter,  virtually  a  testimony  for  the  Gospel. 

We  go  back  now  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  among  the  remnants  of  early  Christian  literature  which 
remain,  where  so  much  has  irrecoverably  perished,  the  writer 
who  is  most  entitled  to  consideration  is  Justin  Martyr.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  89,  and  his  life  extended  at  least 
ten  years  beyond  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  A  native 
of  Flavia  Neapolis,  near  the  ancient  Sichem,  he  had  visited 
various  countries,  having  been  at  Alexandria  and  Ephesus 
before  he  came  to  Rome.  He  had,  therefore,  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  church.  It  is  well  known  that  Jus¬ 
tin  in  different  places  refers  to  works  which  are  styled  by 
him  the  Records  or  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
Followers  or  Companions.^  He  quotes  from  these  as  the 
authentic  and  recognized  sources  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  Saviour’s  life  and  teaching.  He  further  states  that  they 
are  read  on  Sundays  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  where  “all 
who  live  in  cities  or  in  country  districts  ”  meet  together  for 
worship.  They  are  read,  he  says,  in  connection  with  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets ;  and  when  the 
reader  concludes,  the  people  are  instructed  and  exhorted  “to 
the  imitation  of  these  excellent  things.”^  The  evangelical 
histories  which  he  has  in  mind,  then,  were  used  in  the 
public  worship  of  Christians  everywhere.  What  were  these 
Records  or  Memoirs  ?  This  title,  we  may  observe,  was 
probably  given  to  the  gospel  histories,  partly  for  the  reason 
I 

1  Euseb.,  Lib.  V.  c.  1 . 

j  TO  avofivTifioveinara  tuv  a‘tro(rr6\uv.  Apol.  I.  67.  itirofiinjixovtifiafft,  i  ^lu 

I  fiir^  T«i/  aitoin6\fDV  avTou  Kot  Tuy  ixfiyois  vapoKOMv^ffiyrwy  avyrrtdx^’u.  C. 

I  Tryph.,  c.  103. 

3  Apol.  I.  67. 
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that  in  Justin’s  view  they  bore  a  character  analogous  to 
Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  and  also  because  it 
was  a  designation  intelligible  to  those  for  whose  benefit  he 
was  writing.  Of  the  direct  citations  from  these  gospel 
Memoirs  in  Justin,  and  of  the  numerous  allusions  to  sayings 
of  Christ  and  events  in  his  life,  nearly  all  plainly  correspond 
to  passages  in  our  canonical  Gospels.  That  the  quotations 
are  inexact  as  to  phraseology,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Justin. 
He  probably  quotes  from  memory ;  and  for  his  purpose  it 
was  not  requisite  that  he  should  be  verbally  accurate. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  his  use  of  John  in  particu¬ 
lar,  we  will  advert  to  the  question  which  has  been  warmly 
discussed,  whether  he  quotes  from  other  gospel  histories 
than  those  in  our  canon.  Considering  that  the  cases  of  an 
allusion  to  sayings  or  transactions  not  recorded  in  the 
canonical  gospels,  are  so  very  few,  and  that  of  these  only 
one  is  explicitly  referred  by  Justin  to  the  Memoirs  —  a  refer¬ 
ence  which  may  easily  have  sprung  from  a  lapse  of  memory 

—  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  source  of  his  knowledge  in 
these  exceptional  cases  was  oral  tradition.  Living  so  near 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  when,  as  we  know,  some  unrecorded 
sayings  of  Christ  and  circumstances  in  his  life  were  orally 
reported  from  one  to  another,  this  supposition  is  by  no 
means  unnatural.  Yet  as  written  narratives,  besides  the 
four  of  our  canon,  were  extant,  and  had  a  local  circulation 

—  especially  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  among  the  Ebionite 
Christians  —  Justin  may  very  likely  have  been  acquainted 
with  one  or  more  of  these,  and  thence  derived  the  excep¬ 
tional  passages  which  we  are  considering.  That  either  of 
these,  however,  was  generally  read  in  the  churches  (as  were 
the  Memoirs  of  which  Justin  speaks)  is  extremely  improb¬ 
able  ;  for  how  could  any  Gospel  which  had  been  thus  made 
familiar  and  dear  to  a  multitude  of  Christians  by  being  read 
in  their  assemblies,  be  suddenly  thrown  out  and  discarded 
without  an  audible  word  of  opposition  ?  How  can  such  an 
hypothesis  stand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  time  Justin 
(lied  Irenaeus  had  already  reached  his  manhood  ?  It  is 
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clearly  established  that  Justin  had  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  view  the  same  Gospels  which  we  read  in  our  Bibles, 
although,  as  we  have  said,  he  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  other  less  trustworthy  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ.^ 

The  evidence  that  the  fourth  Gospel  formed  one  of 
Justin’s  authoritative  Records  or  Memoirs  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said.  In  a  long  list  of  passages  collected  from  Justin  by 
Semisch  and  other  writers,  there  is  a  marked  resemblance 
in  language  and  thought  to  places  in  the  fourth  Gospel.*  In 
regard  to  many  of  these,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  absolutely 
obliged  to  trace  them  to  this  source.  They  may  have  been 
derived  from  unwritten  tradition.  But  we  are  authorized 
to  find  the  origin  of  this  class  of  expressions  in  John,  when 
we  have  assured  ourselves,  from  other  passages  which  admit 
of  no  doubt,  that  Justin  made  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
And  from  this  conviction  there  is  no  escape.  We  mention 
here  only  one,  but  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  striking, 
of  the  special  quotations  which  Justin  has  drawn  from  this 
Gospel.  Having  described  with  some  detail  the  method  of 
Christian  baptism,  Justin  adds ;  “  For  indeed  Christ  also 
said  ;  ‘  except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.’  And  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  are  once  born  to  enter  into  their  mother’s  womb,  is 
plain  to  all.”  Here  is  a  passage  so  peculiar,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  John’s  Gospel,  that  we  are  precluded  from 
attributing  it  to  any  other  source.  Is  it  credible  that  Justin 
drew  this  passage  from  some  other  gospel,  which  suddenly 
perished  and  was  supplanted  by  that  bearing  the  name 

1  That  by  the  airontn\noviinaTa  Justin  had  in  mind  solely  the  four  Gospels  is 
earnestly  maintained  by  Semisch,  and  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  very  able 
work  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  Bleck  holds  that  he  had  these  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  view.  Ewald,  without  any  just  reason,  thinks  that  because 
the  records  are  said  to  emanate  from  the  apostles  and  their  followers,  he  had 
reference  to  many  such  writings,  which  were  in  his  hands.  Yahrb.  d.  Bibl. 
Wiss.,  VI.  60, 

®  The  work  of  Semisch  to  which  we  refer  —  Die  Denkwurdigkeitcn  dcs  Mar- 
tyrers  Justinus  —  is  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question :  What  Gospels  were 
made  use  of  by  Justin  ? 
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of  John  ?  Writers  of  the  Tubingen  school  have  suggested 
that  this,  as  well  as  other  passages  seeming  to  be  from 
John,  were  taken  by  Justin  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
Aside  from  the  entire  absence  of  proof  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  all  the  information  we  have  concerning  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  the  Hebrews  warrants  the  declaration  that  it  contained 
no  such  passages. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  bore  a  great  resemblance  in 
its  contents  to  our  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  was  the  product 
of  a  translation  and  mutilation  of  our  Greek  Matthew. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  opinion,  for  which 
Bleek  cogently  argues,  that  the  known  fact  of  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  Matthew  first  gave  rise  to  the  impression  that 
Matthew  originally  wrote  his  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.' 

The  fact  of  Justin’s  acquaintance  with  John’s  Gospel, 
however,  does  not  rest  solely  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  citation  of  isolated  passages.  In  his  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  and  of  the  Incarnation,  and  in  the  terms  under  which 
the  person  of  the  Saviour  is  characterized,  are  indubitable 
marks  of  a  familiarity  with  John.  This  peculiar  type  of 
thought  and  expression  pervades  the  whole  theology  of 
Justin.  And  what  makes  the  argument  fully  convincing  is 

1  The  occurrence  of  this  passage  relative  to  regeneration,  in  the  Pseado- 
Clementine  Homilies,  with  the  same  deviations  from  John  that  are  found  in 
Justin’s  quotation,  was  made  an  argnment  to  prove  that  both  Avriters  must  have 
taken  it  from  some  other  Gospel  —  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  But  the  additions 
to  the  passage  in  the  Homilies,  and  the  omission  of  the  part  concerning  the  impos* 
sibility  of  a  second  physical  birth,  —  points  of  difference  between  Justin  and  the 
Homilies,  —  arc  quite  as  marked  as  the  points  of  resemblance,  which  may  be  an 
accidental  coincidence.  There  arc  two  or  three  other  citations,  however,  in  the 
Homilies  which  present  the  same  deviations  as  are  found  in  the  corresponding 
citations  in  Justin.  But  Dressel’s  edition  of  the  Homilies  which  gives  the 
concluding  portion,  not  found  in  Cotclcrius,  furnishes  an  undeniable  quotation 
of  John  ix.  2,  3  (Horn.  19,  22).  This  makes  it  evident  that  Horn.  3,  52  is  a 
citation  of  John  x.  9,  27,  and  also  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  the 
quotation  of  John  iii.  3  was  derived.  If  the  similarity  of  the  Homilies  to  Justin, 
in  the  few  quotations  referred  to  above,  is  not  accidental,  it  simply  proves  that 
Justin  was  in  the  hands  of  their  author.  This  may  easily  be  supposed.  The 
date  of  the  Homilies  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  170.  See  on  these  points, 
Meyer’s  Einl.  s.  10.  Bleek,  s.  228.  Semisch,  s.  193  seq. 
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the  circumstance  that  Justin  expressly  attributes  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  Records  or  Memoirs  as  the  source  whence  lie 
had  derived  itJ  “  For  I  have  proved,”  he  writes,  “  that  he 
[Christ]  was  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  of  all  things, 
being  properly  begotten  by  him  as  his  Word  and  Power, 
and  was  afterwards  made  man  of  the  virgin,  as  we  hace 
learnt  from  the  Records'^  Are  we  to  believe  that  this  whole 
Johannean  type  of  doctrine  was  found  in  some  unknown 
Gospel,  which  in  Justin’s  day  was  read  in  the  Christian 
congregations  in  city  and  country,  but  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
placed  by  another  Gospel  having  just  the  same  doctrinal 
peculiarity ;  a  change  which  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must 
have  occurred  in  the  later  years  of  Justin’s  life,  and  in  the 
youth  of  Irenaeus  ?  And  yet  Irenaeus  knew  nothing  of  it, 
had  no  suspicion  that  the  fourth  Gospel  had  any  author  but 
John,  or  that  the  fixed  and  sacred  number  four  was  made  up 
by  so  recent  an  intruder ! 

But  we  have  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  prior  even  to  Justin.  The  first  of  these  we  have  to 
mention  is  Papias,  who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books  entitled 
“  An  Explication  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,”  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  he  depended  mainly  on  unwritten  traditions 
which  he  gathered  up  in  conversation  with  those  wrho  had 
heard  the  apostles.  Eusebius  states  that  “  he  made  use  of 
testimonies  from  the  First  Epistle  of  John.” 2  That  this 
epistle  and  the  fourth  Gospel  are  from  the  same  author,  has 
been,  it  is  true,  called  in  question  by  the  Tubingen  critics. 
But  if  internal  evidence  has  any  weighty  is  ever  entitled  to 
any  regard,  it  settles  this  question  in  agreement  with  the 
established,  universal  opinion.  In  style,  in  language,  in  tone 
and  spirit,  the  two  writings  have  the  closest  resemblance, 
and  to  ascribe  this  resemblance  in  either  case  to  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  counterfeiter,  is  to  give  him  credit  for  an  incredible 

'  Scmiscli,  s.  188.  Justin,  c.  Trypho.  105. 

*  Euseb.,  III.  39. 
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refinement  of  cunning^  So  that  the  testimony  of  Papias  to 
the  First  Epistle  is  likewise  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel.  Turning  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  we  find  not 
a  few  expressions,  especially  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  which 
remind  us  of  passages  peculiar  to  John ;  but  in  general  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  these  expressions  were  not  drawn 
from  oral  tradition.  Yet  in  some  cases  they  are  much  more 
naturally  attributed  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  one  instance 
this  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Poly  carp,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (7),  says  :  “  for  every  one  who  does  not  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  antichrist.”  ^  The 
resemblance  of  language  to  1  John  iv.  3  is  striking;  but  a 
thought  which  in  that  form  is  so  peculiar  to  this  canonical 
epistle,  being,  as  it  were,  the  core  of  the  type  of  doctrine 
which  it  presents,  can  hardly,  when  found  in  Polycarp,  an 
immediate  pupil  of  John,  be  referred  to  any  other  author.3 
Another  and  still  earlier  testimony  is  attached  to  the  fourth 
Gospel  itself  (John  xxi.  24).  This  testimony  which  purports 
to  come  from  another  hand  than  that  of  the  author,  has 
been  attached  to  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  put  in  circulation.  If 
it  be  not  part  and  parcel  of  a  flagrant  imposition,  it  proves 
the  work  to  have  been  written  by  the  beloved  disciple. 

An  important  part  of  the  external  evidence  for  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  the  tacit  or  express  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  fact  by  the  various  heretical  parties  of  the 
second  century.  Significant,  in  connection  with  this  point, 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  Artemonites,  the  party  of  Uni¬ 
tarians  who  came  forward  in  Rome  near  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  did  not  think  of  disputing  the  apostolical 
origin  of  that  Gospel  to  which  their  opponents  were  in¬ 
debted  for  their  strongest  weapons.  Had  the  fourth  Gospel 


*  On  the  certainty  that  the  first  Epistle  was  written  by  the  anther  of  the  Gospel, 
see  De  Wette’s  Einl.  in  das  N.  Testament,  §  177  a. 

iros  yop  &s  h.v  (li)  6fio\oyn  *li\<rovv  XoKrrhv  iv  aaoKt  ifitiKv^Sra  tufrixpurrds  ion. 
Ad.  Phil.  7.  -r  AT 

*  Meyer's  Einl.  s.  5. 
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first  been  heard  of  within  the  lifetime  of  the  old  men  then 
living  in  the  Roman  church,  we  should  look  for  an  attack 
from  this  Unitarian  party,  who  did  not  lack  ability,  upon  its 
authority.  But  no  doubt  of  this  kind  was  expressed.  From 
the  disputes  which  agitated  the  middle  part  of  the  century, 
however,  the  argument  we  have  to  present  is  mainly  derived. 
If  the  fourth  Gospel  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  work 
of  John  by  Marcion,  the  Valentinian  Gnostics  as  well  as 
their  opponents,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  Montanistic  contro¬ 
versy,  the  most  sceptical  must  give  up  the  attempt  to  bring 
down  into  the  second  or  third  quarter  of  the  second  century 
the  date  of  its  authorship. 

We  begin  with  Marcion.  Marcion  was  a  native  of 
Pontus,  and  came  to  Rome  about  the  year  130.  In  his 
enthusiastic  and  one-sided  attachment  to  Paul’s  doctrine, 
he  exaggerated  the  contrast  of  law  and  gospel  into  an  abso¬ 
lute  repugnance  and  contrariety,  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
regarding  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  inferior 
Divinity,  hostile  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  consequently 
was  led  to  make  up  a  canon  of  New  Testament  writings  to 
suit  himself.  His  Gospel,  as  the  church  Fathers  testify,  was 
a  mutilated  copy  of  Luke,  so  altered  as  to  answer  to  his 
peculiar  tenets.  The  priority  of  our  Luke  to  Marcion’s 
Gospel  is  now  generally  allowed,  even  by  the  Tubingen  crit¬ 
ics  who  had  previously  taken  the  opposite  ground.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  room  for  doubt  in  reference  to  this  fact.  Not 
only  is  Marcion  known  to  have  altered  the  Pauline  Epistles 
to  conform  them  to  his  opinions,  but  the  fragments  of  his 
Gospel  which  have  been  preserved,  are  plainly  the  product 
of  an  alteration  of  corresponding  passages  in  our  third  Gos¬ 
pel.  But  our  present  inquiry  relates  to  John.  Was  Mar¬ 
cion  acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel  ?  The  negative 
has  been  stoutly  maintained  by  the  school  of  Baur,  in 
opposition,  however,  to  decided  proof.  We  learn  from  Ter- 
tullian  that  Marcion  rejected  John’s  Gospel  —  a  fact  which 
implies  its  existence  and  general  reception ;  and  Tertullian 
explains  his  motive  in  this  procedure.  Tertullian  says: 
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« But  Marcion  having  got  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  who  blames  the  apostles  themselves,  as  not  walking 
uprightly,  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  also 
charges  some  false  apostles  with  perverting  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  sets  himself  to  weaken  the  eredit  of  those  Gospels 
which  are  theirs^  and  are  published  under  the  name  of  apos¬ 
tles,  or  likewise  of  apostolical  men.”  ^  That  is  to  say,  con¬ 
ceiving,  like  the  modern  school  of  Baur,  that  there  was  a 
hostility  between  Peter,  James,  and  John  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Paul  on  the  other,  and  making  himself  a  partisan  of 
Paul,  he  rejected  everything  that  came  from  them.  Tertul- 
lian  makes  it  clear  that  by  “  the  Gospels  published  under  the 
name  of  apostles  or  likewise  of  apostolical  men,”  he  intends 
the  four  of  our  canon.^  Hence  the  Gospels  which  he  says 
were  rejected  by  Marcion  must  be  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John. 
Again,  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the  adoption  by  Marcion  of 
Luke’s  Gospel  alone,  says :  “  Now,  since  it  is  known  that 
these  (Matthew,  Mark,  and  John)  have  also  (as  well  as 
Luke)  been  in  the  churches,  why  has  Marcion  not  laid  hands 
on  these  also,  to  be  corrected  if  they  were  corrupt,  or  re¬ 
ceived  if  incorrupt.”  ^  Tertullian  would  convict  Marcion  of 
an  inconsistency  in  laying  aside  the  other  Gospels,^  not  pre¬ 
tending  to  purge  them  of  fancied  corruptions,  and  yet  not 
receiving  them.  Once  more,  in  regard  to  a  certain  opinion 
of  Marcion,  Tertullian  says,  addressing  Marcion,  that  if  he 
did  not  reject  some  and  corrupt  others  of  the  scriptures  which 
contradict  his  opinion,  the  Gospel  of  John  would  convict 

1  Sed  enim  Marcion  nactas  epistolam  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  ctiam  ipsos  apostolos 
suggillnntis  at  non  recto  pede  incedentes  ad  veritatem  evangelii,  simul  ct  accu- 
santis  pscudapostolos  quosdam  pervertentes  evangelium  Cliristi,  connititar  ad 
dcstruendum  statum  corum  cvangeliorum  qnae  propria  et  sub  apostolorum 
nomine  eduntur,  vcl  ctiam  apostolicorum,  ut  scilicet  fidem,  quam  illis  adimit, 
sno  conferat.  Adv,  Marcion,  Lib.  IV.  c.  iii.. 

*  Adv.  Marcion,  Lib.  IV.  c.  ii.  “  Denique  nobis  fidem  cx  npostolis  Joannes 
ct  Matthacus  insinuant,  cx  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant,”  etc. 

“  Adv.  Marcion,  Lib.  IV.  c.  v.  Igitur  dum  constet  haec  quoqnc  apud  ccclc- 
sias  fuisse,  cur  non  haec  quoqnc  Marcion  attigit  aut  emendanda,  si  adultcrata, 
aat  agnoscenda,  si  integra  ?  ”  etc. 

*  “  Quod  omissis  cis  Lucac  potius  institcrit.”  Ibid. 

VoL.  XXL  No.  82.  31 
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him  of  error.^  The  correctness  of  Tertullian  in  these  state¬ 
ments  has  been  impeached,  but  he  had  taken  pains  to  in¬ 
form  himself  concerning  the  life  and  opinions  of  Marcion 
and  there  is  no  good  ground  for  charging  him  here  with 
error.  His  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  explanation  he 
gives  of  the  origin  of  Marcion’s  hostility  to  the  apostles,  as 
proceeding  from  his  wrong  view  of  the  passage  in  Gala¬ 
tians.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  Marcion 
brought  forward  his  doctrine,  the  fourth  Gospel  was  extant, 
the  acknowledged  work  of  John. 

The  general  reception  of  John  as  an  apostolic  work  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Valentinian  Gnosticism.  Valentinus,  the  author 
of  the  most  vast  and  complete  of  all  the  fabrics  of  Gnostic 
speculation,  came  to  Rome  about  the  year  140.  That  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and  used  as 
such,  by  his  party,  is  well  known.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the 
Valentinians  as  making  the  most  abundant  use  of  John’s 
Gospel:  eo quod  est  secundum  Johannem  plenissime utentes.2 
Heracleon,  one  of  the  followers  of  Valentinus,  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  John’s  Gospel,  from  which  Origen  in  his  work 
upon  John  frequently  quotes.^  Ptolemaeus,  another  fol¬ 
lower,  expressly  designates  the  Prologue  of  John  as  the  work 
of  the  apostle,  and  puts  his  own  forced  explanation  upon  its 
contents.  The  precise  date  of  Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus 
we  cannot  determine,  but  they  must  have  written  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  century.  But  did  Valentinus  him¬ 
self  know  and  acknowledge  the  fourth  Gospel  as  the  work 
of  John  ?  This  we  might  infer  with  great  probability  from 
its  acceptance  by  Heracleon  and  his  other  followers.  We 
should  draw  the  same  conclusiot^  from  the  silence  of  Ire¬ 
naeus  as  to  any  rejection  of  John’s  Gospel  by  Valentinus, 
and  from  his  statement  as  to  the  use  of  it  by  the  school  in 

1  “  Si  scripturas  opinion!  tuae  resistentes  non  de  indnstria  alias  rciccisses,  alias 
corrupisscs,  confudisset  tc  in  liac  specie  evangelium  loannis/'  etc.  Pc  Carne 
Christi,  III. 

2  Adv.  Ilaer.,  III.  11.7. 

5  The  passages  in  Heracleon  referred  to  by  Origen  arc  collected  in  Gnibe's, 
Spicilegiuin. 
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general.  Moreover  Tertullian  contrasts  Valentinus  and 
Marcion  in  this  very  particular,  that  whereas  the  latter  re¬ 
jected  the  scriptures,  the  former  built  up  his  system  upon 
perverse  interpretation.  Valentinus,  he  says,  did  not  adjust 
the  scriptures  to  his  material  —  his  doctrine — but  his  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  scriptures.’  Marcion  made  havoc  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures;  Valentinus  autem  pepercit.  And  Tertullian  says, 
directly  that,  Valentinus  appears  to  make  use  of  the  whole 
instrument,”  i.c.  canonical  Gospels.  Here  the  word  “ap¬ 
pears,”  does  not  indicate  any  doubt  in  Tertullian’s  mind 
upon  the  point  in  question.  This  will  be  evident  when  we 
quote  his  entire  sentence:  “for  if  Valentinus  appears  to 
make  use  of  the  entire  instrument  (i.e.  our  scriptures),  he 
put  his  hands  upon  the  truth  with  a  not  less  artful  spirit 
than  Marcion.”  2  The  videtur  is  either  the  concession  of  an 
adversary,  Tertullian  not  being  able  to  charge  him  with  an 
actual  rejection  of  any  of  the  Gospels,  however  tempted  to 
bring  such  a  charge  by  polemical  feeling ;  or  it  signifies  a 
pretence  on  the  part  of  Valentinus, —  an  ostensible  use, 
while  in  fact  he  explained  away  their  real  contents.  But 
aside  from  this  evidence,  we  are  furnished  with  direct  proof 
of  the  fact  that  Valentinus  used  and  acknowledged  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John,  through  the  lately  found  work  of  Hippolytus. 
Hippolytus  wrote  the  “  Refutation  of  all  Heresies”  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  third  century.  He  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  systems  of  Valentinus  and  the  Valentinians, 
which  he  traces  to  the  mathematical  speculations  of  Pythag¬ 
oras  and  Plato.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion,  referring 
to  Valentinus,  he  writes  as  follows:  “  All  the  prophets  and 
the  law  spoke  from  the  demiurg,  a  foolish  god,  he  says  — 
fools,  knowing  nothing.  On  this  account  it  is,  he  (Valen¬ 
tinus)  says,  that  the  Saviour  says :  ‘  all  that  came  before  me 

’  "  Vtilentinus  aatem  pcpcrcit,  quoniam  non  ad  matcriam  scripturas  cxcogita- 

. auferens  proprictates  singulorum  quoque  verborum.”  Dc  Praescript. 

Ilacrct,  c.  XXXVIII. 

Xeque  cnim  si  Valentinus  integro  instrumento  uti  videtur,  non  callidiorc 
ingenio  quam  Marcion  manus  intulit  verrtati.  Do  Praescript,  c.  xxxviii. 
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are  thieves  and  robbers.’  ”  ^  The  passage  is  obviously  taken 
from  John  x.  8.  The  pretension  of  the  Tubingen  critics 
that  the  author  here  ascribes  to  the  master  what  belongs  to 
his  pupils,  is  improbable ;  since  Hippolytus,  while  coupling 
Valentinus  and  his  followers  together  in  cases  where  their 
tenets  agree,  knows  how  carefully  to  distinguish  the  different 
phases  of  belief  in  the  schools.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Italian  Valentin ians,  Ileracleon  and  Ptolemaeus,  of  the 
oriental  Valentinians,  Axionikus  and  •Ardcsianes,  and  the 
special  opinions  of  other  individuals  of  the  party,  are  defin¬ 
itely  characterized.  We  have  in  their  disposition  of  this 
case  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
Baur  and  his  followers.  Hippolytus,  we  are  told,  may  have 
attributed  to  Valentinus  what  belongs  only  to  his  pupils. 
Granted,  he  may  have  done  so.  The  supposition  is  possible. 
But  what  is  the  evidence  that  in  this  instance  he  did  so? 
We  are  to  assume  that  he  is  right  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
wrong.  We  are  not  arguing  about  what  is  possible  or  im¬ 
possible;  but  we  are  discussing  points  where  probable  reason¬ 
ing  alone  is  applicable.  So,  these  critics  tell  us  it  is  possible 
that  Polycarp  quoted  an  anonymous  sentence  current  at  the 
time,  which  is  also  taken  up  into  the  first  epistle  bearing 
the  name  of  John.  It  is  possible  that  this  or  that  writer  drew 
his  passage  from  some  lost  apochryphal  work.  The  possi¬ 
bility  we  grant,  for  in  these  matters  demonstration  is  of 
course  precluded.  But  the  suggestion  of  a  mere  possibility 
on  the  opposite  side  against  a  presumptive,  natural,  and 
probable  inference,  deserves  no  better  name  than  a  sub¬ 
terfuge. 

When  we  look  at  the  interior  structure  of  the  system  of 
Valentinus,  we  find  that  the  characteristic  terms  employed 
by  John  arc  wrought  into  it,  some  of  them  being  attached 
as  names  to  the  aeons  which,  in  a  long  series  of  pairs, 
constitute  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Among  these  pairs  are 
such  as  iJLOvoyevrj<i  and  Xd7o?  and  The  artificial 

and  fantastic  scheme  of  Valentinus,  so  in  contrast  wilhtlie 

'  Ilippoljtus  (Dunkcr  and  Schneidewin’s  cd.),  Lib.  VI.  35. 
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simplicity  of  John,  wears  the  character  of  a  copy  and  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  latter.  That  it  has  this  relation  to  John  we 
cannot,  to  be  sure,  demonstrate ;  for  it  may  be  contended 
that  both  the  Gnostic  and  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
took  up  current  terms  and  conceptions,  eaeli  writer  applying 
them  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  But  the  freshness  and  ap¬ 
parent  originality  of  John’s  use  of  this  language,  not  to 
speak  of  the  other  proofs  in  the  case,  are  decidedly  against 
this  theory  of  Baur.  When  we  bring  together  all  the  items 
of  evidence  which  bear  on  the  point,  we  feel  warranted  to 
conclude  with  confidence  that  not  only  Ptolemaeus  and  the 
other  disciples  of  Valentinus,  but  also  their  master,  alike 
with  his  opponents,  acknowledge  the  apostolic  authorship 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.^  Through  Hippolytns,  we  are  provided 
with  another  most  important  witness  in  the  person  of  Bas- 
ilidcs,  the  other  prominent  Gnostic  leader,  who  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  ipiartcr  of  the  second  century. 
Among  the  proof-texts  which  Hippolytns  states  that  Basi- 
lides  employed,  are  John  i.  9 :  “  This  was  the  true  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;  ”  and  John 
ii.  4 :  “  ]\Iy  hour  is  not  yet  come.”  ^  In  the  passage  in 
Hippolytns  containing  these  quotations  ascribed  to  Basilides, 
and  in  the  closest  connection  with  them,  stand  his  essential 
principles  and  characteristic  expressions ;  so  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  confounding  of  master  and  pupils  on  the  part 
of  Hippolytns  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  support. 

We  have  to  touch  upon  one  other  movement  in  the 
second  century,  the  controversies  connected  with  Montan- 
ism.  The  main  features  of  Montanism  were  the  Chiliasm, 
or  expectation  of  the  Saviour’s  millennial  reign  and  speedy 
advent,  and  the  prophecy  or  ecstatic  inspiration.  In  the 
millennial  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  the  belief  in  the  continued 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Montanists  and  the  followers  of  Edward 
Irving.  We  cannot  say  how  far  Montanism  professed  to 
found  itself  on  John’s  Gospel,  because  we  know  not  pre- 

'  See  Sclincidcr,  S.  35.  Ilippol.,  Lib.  VII.  22,  27. 
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cisely  when  in  the  development  of  the  sect  the  claim  to 
the  presence  of  the  Paraclete,  in  this  form,  was  set  up.  We 
allude  to  Montanism,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  certain  party 
that  opposed  it.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  some  who,  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  recent  effusions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
men,  do  not  accept  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  “  in  which  the 
Lord  promised  that  he  would  send  the  Paraclete,  but  at  the 
same  time  reject  both  the  Gospel  and  the  prophetic  Spirit.”* 
Shortly  before  he  had  spoken  of  some  who  would  fain 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  character  of  searchers  for  truth 
possibly  referring  to  this  same  class.  Epiphanius  describes 
a  class  of  zealous  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  mentioned  by  Irenaeus.  Epiphanius  styles 
them  Alogi,  as  opposing  the  Logos  Gospel.  They  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Gospel  of  John  did  not  agree  with  the  other 
three  Gospels,  in  regard  to  various  points  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
—  as  in  the  omission  of  the  forty  days  temptation,  and 
in  the  number  of  passovers  he  is  said  to  have  kept.2  Their 
opposition,  however,  is  really  an  argument  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  John.  It  shows  the  general  acknowledgment  of  this 
Gospel  at  the  time  when  they  made  their  opposition,  which 
was  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It 
proves  that  their  opponents,  the  Montanists,  and  the  church 
generally,  received  it.  Moreover,  their  groundless  ascription 
of  the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus  is  a  valuable  testimony  from 
them  to  its  age  ;  for  Cerinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  John. 
Baur’s  unfounded  praise  of  the  critical  spirit  of  this  insig¬ 
nificant  party,  is  strange,  considering  that  they  also  rejected 
the  Apocalypse,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  genuine  work  of 
John.  It 'seems  probable  that  the  Alogi  were  led  by  their 
strong  hostility  to  the  Montanistic  enthusiasm  to  dislike  the 
fourth  Gospel  when  Montanism  claimed  to  find  a  warrant 
for  itself  in  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  on  this  doctrinal 
ground,  making  use  also  of  the  apparent  historical  differ- 

^  Irenaeus,  Lib.  III.  11.  9. 

*  For  a  full  explication  of  the  character  of  the  Alogi  as  they  aro  described  by 
Epiphanius  and  Irenaeus,  see  Schneider,  s.  38  ct  scq. 
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ences  between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  three,  they 
rejected  it.  Precisely  what  was  the  nature  and  reason  of 
their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  we  know  not ; 
but  their  feeling  on  this  subject  accords  with  their  rational¬ 
istic  turn  of  mind.  The  circumstances  of  their  opposition, 
as  we  see,  arc  a  strong  indirect  argument  for  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  they  rejected.^ 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt,  for  the  most  part,  with  those  iso¬ 
lated  passages  of  the  early  writers  wherein  the  existence 
and  authoritative  standing  of  John’s  Gospel  are  presupposed. 
Not  all  these  separate  items  of  evidence  are  of  equal  strength. 
Together  they  constitute  an  irrefragable  argument.  And 
vet  the  main,  most  convincing  argument  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  Gospel  is  drawn  from  the  moral  impossibility 
of  discrediting,  in  such  a  case,  the  tradition  of  the  early 
church.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  character  of  this 
argument. 

We  begin  with  observing  that,  on  matters  of  fact  in  which 
men  are  interested,  and  to  which,  therefore,  their  attention 
is  drawn,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  are  no  causes  strongly 
operating  to  blind  the  judgment,  the  evidence  of  tradition 
is,  within  reasonable  limits  of  time,  conclusive.  An  indi- 

1  We  arc  also  entitled  to  cite  Celsus  as  a  witness  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
(late  of  Celsus  is  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  He  professed  to  derive 
liis  statements  concerning  the  evangelical  history  from  the  writings  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ.  The  great  body  of  his  statements  are  plainly  founded  on  passa¬ 
ges  in  our  canonical  Gospels,  especially  in  Matthew.  But  Celsus  speaks  of 
Christ  being  called  by  his  disciples  the  W’ord.  He  speaks  of  the  bl(>od  which 
flowed  from  the  body  of  Jesus,  —  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  John’s  narrative. 
He  also  says  :  '•  To  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  thei'O  came  two  angels,  as  is  said  by 
some,  or,  as  by  others,  one  only.”  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  one  only,  Luke 
and  John  two.  Again,  Celsus  gives  the  Christian  narrative  of  the  Resurrection 
as  containing  the  fact  that  Christ,  “  after  he  was  dead,  arose,  and  showed  the 
marks  of  his  punishment,  and  how  his  hands  had  been  pierced.”  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  recorded  only  in  John  xx.  27.  It  is  indeed  “  possible,”  as  Meyer 
suggests,  that  Celsus  found  these  things  iti  apocryphal  gospels,  but  the  probability 
is  the  other  way.  Meyer  should  not  have  so  lightly  valued  the  testimony  af¬ 
forded  by  Celsus.  These  passages  from  Origen  against  Celsus,  may  be  found 
in  Lardner,  Vol.  H.  p.  220  and  p.  239.  To  the  testimony  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  we  have  before  adverted. 
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cisely  when  in  the  development  of  the  sect  the  claim  to 
the  presence  of  the  Paraclete,  in  this  form,  was  set  up.  We 
allude  to  Montanism,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  certain  party 
that  opposed  it.  Irenaeus  speaks  of  some  who,  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  recent  effusions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
men,  do  not  accept  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  “in  which  the 
Lord  promised  that  he  would  send  the  Paraclete,  but  at  the 
same  time  reject  both  the  Gospel  and  the  prophetic  Spirit.”* 
Shortly  before  he  had  spoken  of  some  who  would  fain 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  character  of  searchers  for  truth, 
possibly  referring  to  this  same  class.  Epiphanius  describes 
a  class  of  zealous  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  mentioned  by  Irenaeus.  Epiphanius  styles 
them  Alogi,  as  opposing  the  Logos  Gospel.  They  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Gospel  of  John  did  not  agree  with  the  other 
three  Gospels,  in  regard  to  various  points  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
—  as  in  the  omission  of  the  forty  days  temptation,  and 
in  the  number  of  passovers  he  is  said  to  have  kept.^  Their 
opposition,  however,  is  really  an  argument  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  John.  It  shows  the  general  acknowledgment  of  this 
Gospel  at  the  time  when  they  made  their  opposition,  which 
was  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It 
proves  that  their  opponents,  the  Montanists,  and  the  church 
generally,  received  it.  Moreover,  their  groundless  ascription 
of  the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus  is  a  valuable  testimony  from 
them  to  its  age  ;  for  Cerinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  John. 
Baur’s  unfounded  praise  of  the  critical  spirit  of  this  insig¬ 
nificant  party,  is  strange,  considering  that  they  also  rejected 
the  Apocalypse,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  genuine  work  of 
John.  It 'seems  probable  that  the  Alogi  were  led  by  their 
strong  hostility  to  the  Montanistic  enthusiasm  to  dislike  the 
fourth  Gospel  when  Montanism  claimed  to  find  a  warrant 
for  itself  in  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  on  this  doctrinal 
ground,  making  use  also  of  the  apparent  historical  differ- 

1  Irenaeus,  Lib.  III.  11.  9. 

*  For  a  full  explication  of  tlie  character  of  the  Alogi  as  they  aro  described  by 
Epiphanius  and  Irenaeus,  sec  ScliHeidcr,  s.  38  ct  scq. 
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ences  between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  three,  they 
rejected  it.  Precisely  what  was  the  nature  and  reason  of 
their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  we  know  not ; 
but  their  feeling  on  this  subject  accords  with  their  rational¬ 
istic  turn  of  mind.  The  circumstances  of  their  opposition, 
as  we  see,  are  a  strong  indirect  argument  for  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  they  rejected.^ 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt,  for  the  most  part,  with  those  iso¬ 
lated  passages  of  the  early  writers  wherein  the  existence 
and  authoritative  standing  of  John’s  Gospel  are  presupposed. 
Not  all  these  separate  items  of  evidence  are  of  equal  strength. 
Together  they  constitute  an  irrefragable  argument.  And 
vet  the  main,  most  convincing  argument  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  Gospel  is  drawn  from  the  moral  impossibility 
of  discrediting,  in  such  a  case,  the  tradition  of  the  early 
church.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  character  of  this 
argument. 

We  begin  with  observing  that,  on  matters  of  fact  in  which 
men  are  interested,  and  to  which,  therefore,  their  attention 
is  drawn,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  are  no  causes  strongly 
operating  to  blind  the  judgment,  the  evidence  of  tradition 
is,  within  reasonable  limits  of  time,  conclusive.  An  indi- 

1  We  arc  also  entitled  to  cite  Celsus  as  a  witness  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
date  of  Celsus  is  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  lie  professed  to  derive 
his  statements  concerning  the  evangelical  history  from  the  writings  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ.  The  great  body  of  his  statements  are  plainly  founded  on  passa¬ 
ges  in  our  canonical  Gospels,  especially  in  Matthew.  But  Celsus  .speaks  of 
Christ  being  called  by  his  disciples  the  Word.  He  speaks  of  the  blood  wbieh 
flowed  from  the  body  of  Jesus,  —  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  John’s  nan-ativc. 
lie  also  says  :  *•  To  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  there  came  two  angels,  as  is  said  by 
some,  or,  as  by  others,  one  only.”  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  one  only,  Luke 
and  John  two.  Again,  Celsus  gives  the  Cliristian  narrative  of  the  Resurrection 
as  containing  the  fact  that  Christ,  “  after  ho  was  dead,  arose,  and  showed  the 
marks  of  his  punishment,  and  how  his  hands  had  been  pierced.”  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  recorded  only  in  John  xx.  27.  It  is  indeed  ‘‘  possible,”  as  Meyer 
suggests,  that  Celsus  found  these  things  in  apoeiyphal  gospels,  but  the  probability 
is  the  other  way.  Meyer  should  not  have  so  lightly  valued  the  testimony  af¬ 
forded  by  Celsus.  These  passages  from  Origen  against  Celsus,  may  be  found 
in  Lardner,  Vol.  II.  p.  220  and  p.  239.  To  the  testimony  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  we  have  before  adverted. 
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vidual  may  perpetuate  his  testimony  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  one  who  long  survives  him.  The  testimony  of  a 
generation  may  in  like  manner  be  transmitted  to,  and 
through,  the  generation  that  comes  after.  Next  to  the 
testimony  of  one’s  own  senses  is  the  testimony  of  another 
person  whom  we  know  to  be  trustworthy.  And  where, 
instead  of  one  individual  handing  over  his  knowledge  to  a 
single  successor,  there  is  a  multitude  holding  this  relation 
to  an  equal  or  greater  number  after  them,  the  force  of  this 
kind  of  evidence  is  proportionably  augmented.  Moreover, 
the  several  generations  do  not  pass  away,  like  the  successive 
platoons  of  a  marching  army,  but  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  youth  and  octogenarian  are  found  together  in  every 
community ;  so  that  upon  any  transaction  of  public  im¬ 
portance  that  has  occurred  during  a  long  period  in  the  past, 
witnesses  are  always  at  hand  who  can  either  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  or  from  testimony  directly  given  them 
by  individuals  with  whom  they  were  in  early  life  familiar. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  specially  attended  to  the 
subject,  are  aware  how  long  a  period  is  sometimes  covered 
by  a  very  few  links  of  traditional  testimony.  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  remarks  of  himself, 
that  he  had  seen  a  person  who  had  seen  a  spectator  of  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649.  A  single  link  separated 
Lord  Campbell  from  the  eyewitness  of  an  event  occurring 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  before.  Suppose  this  in¬ 
tervening  witness  to  be  known  by  Lord  Campbell  to  be  a 
discriminating  and  trustworthy  person,  and  we  have  tes¬ 
timony  that  is  fully  credible.  A  neighbor  of  our  own,*  the 
most  honored  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  country, 
recalls  the  last  years  of  a  grandparent  who  in  her  turn  re¬ 
membered  her  own  grandparent,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Alden  of  Plymouth,  an  emigrant  in  the  Mayflower. 
In  this  instance,  the  memories  of  three  persons  “  reach  back 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  to  the  active  life  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.”  Every  man  of  seventy  who  can  unite  his  memory 
^  Professor  Silliman. 
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with  the  memories  of  the  individuals  who  had  attained  the 
same  age  when  he  was  young,  can  go  back  through  a  period 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  He  can  state  what  was 
recollected  fifty  years  ago  concerning  events  that  took  place 
a  half  century  before.  If  in  reference  to  a  particular  fact, 
we  fix  the  earliest  age  of  trustworthy  recollection  at  fifteen, 
and  suppose  each  of  those,  whose  memories  are  thus  united, 
to  give  their  report  at  the  age  of  eighty,  there  is  covered  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  We  can  easily 
think  of  cases  where  from  the  character  of  both  the  witnesses 
the  evidence  thus  derived  would  be  entirely  conclusive. 

But  traditionary  evidence  had  a  special  security  and  a 
special  strength  in  the  case  of  the  early  Christian  church. 
The  church,  as  Mayer  forcibly  observes,  had  a  physical  and 
spiritual  continuity  of  life.  There  was  a  close  connection 
of  its  members  one  with  another.  “  Like  a  stream  of  water,- 
such  a  stream  of  youths,  adults,  and  old  men  is  an  unbroken 
whole.”  The  church  was  a  community — an  association. 
A  body  of  this  kind,  says  IMayer,  recognizes  that  which  is 
new  as  new.  It  is  protected  from  imposition.  How  would 
it  be  possible,  he  inquires,  for  a  new  Augsburg  Confession 
to  be  palmed  upon  the  Lutheran  churches  as  a  document 
that  had  long  been  generally  accepted  ? 

In  estimating  the  force  of  this  reasoning  we  must  take 
notice  of  the  number  of  the  early  Christians.  We  must 
remember  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  Christianity 
was  planted  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  was  in  the  great  cities  and  centres  of  intercourse,  as 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Rome, 
that  Christianity  was  earliest  established.  As  early  as 
Nero’s  persecution  (a.d.  64)  the  Christians  who  were  con¬ 
demned,  constituted,  according  to  Tacitus,  a  “  great  multi¬ 
tude.”  In  Asia  Minor,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  or  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  they  had  become  so  numerous  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  the  heathen  temples  were  almost  deserted.  A 
century  later,  making  due  allowance  for  the  rhetorical  exag¬ 
geration  of  Tertuliian,  and  not  depending  on  him  alone,  we 
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are  certain  that  the  number  of  the  Christians  had  vastly 
multiplied.  In  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  all 
places  of  consideration,  and  even  in  rural  districts,  Christian 
assemblies  regularly  met  for  worship.  And  in  all  these 
weekly  meetings,  the  writings  of  the  apostles  were  pub¬ 
licly  read,  as  we  learn  from  so  early  a  writer  as  Justin 
Martyr. 

Now  we  have  to  look  at  the  Christian  churches  in  the 
second  century,  and  ask  if  it  was  possible  for  a  history  of 
Christ,  falsely  pretending  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  apostle 
John,  to  be  brought  forward  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years 
after  his  death,  be  introdueed  into  all  the  churches  east  and 
west,  taking  its  place  everywhere  in  the  public  services  of 
Sunday?  Was  there  no  one  to  ask  where  this  new  Gospel 
came  from,  and  where  it  had  lain  concealed  ?  Was  there 
no  one  of  the  many  who  had  personally  known  John  to 
expose  the  gigantic  imposture,  or  even  to  raise  a  note  of 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  so  important  a 
document  of  which  they  had  never  heard  before  ?  How 
was  the  populous  church  at  Ephesus  brought  to  accept  this 
work  on  the  very  spot  where  John  had  lived  and  died? 

The  difficulty,  nay  the  moral  impossibility,  of  supposing 
that  this  Gospel  first  saw  the  light  in  160  or  140  or  120,  or 
at  any  of  the  dates  which  are  assigned  by  the  Tubingen 
critics,  will  be  rendered  apparent,  if  we  candidly  look  at  the 
subject.  We  have  spoken  of  Irenaeus  and  of  his  testimony 
to  the  undisputed,  uiidoubting  reception,  by  all  the  churches, 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.  If  this  Gospel  first  appeared  as  late 
or  later  than  120,  how  does  it  happen  that  he  had  not 
learned  the  fact  from  the  aged  presbyters  whom  he  had 
known  in  Asia  Minor?  Irenaeus,  before  becoming  bishop, 
was  the  colleague  of  Pothinus  at  Lyons,  who  perished  as  a 
martyr,  having,  as  the  letter  of  his  church  states,  passed  his 
ninetieth  year.  Here  was  a  man  whose  active  life  extended 
back  wellnigh  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  who 
was  born  before  John  died.  Supposing  John’s  Gospel  to 
have  appeared  as  late  as  120,  the  earliest  date  admitted  by 
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any  part  of  the  !«ceptical  school,  Pothiims  was  then  upwards 
of  thirty  years  old.  Did  this  man,  who  loved  Christianity 
so  well  that  he  submitted  to  torture  and  death  for  its  sake, 
never  think  to  mention  to  Irenaeus  an  event  of  so  great 
consequence  as  was  this  late  discovery  of  a  Life  of  the 
Lord  from  the  pen  of  his  most  beloved  disciple,  and  of  its 
reception  by  the  churches  ?  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
at  the  time  of  his  controversy  with  Victor,  describes  himself 
as  being  “  sixty  five  years  of  age  in  the  Lord,”  as  having 
“conferred  with  the  brethren  throughout  the  world,  and 
studied  the  whole  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  ”  as  being  also  of 
a  family,  seven  of  whose  members  had  held  at  Ephesus  the 
office  of  bishop  or  presbyter.  According  to  his  statement, 
his  own  life  began  as  early  at  least  as  the  year  125,  while 
through  his  family  he  was  directly  connected  with  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  John.  How  is  it  that  Polycrates  appears  to 
have  known  nothing  about  this  late  appearance  of  the  won¬ 
derful  Gospel  which  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  was  the 
work  of  a  great  unknown  ?  How  is  it  that  the  family  of 
Polycrates  either  knew  nothing  of  so  startling  an  event,  or 
if  they  knew  anything  of  it  preserved  an  absolute  silence  ? 
Clement  of  Alexandria  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  venerable 
teachers  in  different  countries,  of  whom  he  says  that  they 
“  have  lived  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  our  time,  to  lodge  in 
our  minds  the  seeds  of  the  ancient  and  apostolic  doctrine.” 
From  none  of  these  had  he  derived  any  information  of  that 
event,  so  remarkable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  occurred  — the 
sudden  discovery  of  a  gospel  history  by  the  Apostle  John,  of 
which  the  Christian  world  had  not  before  heard.  Justiji  says 
that  in  the  churches  there  are  many  men  and  women  of  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  a^e,  who  have  been  Christians  from 
their  youth  ;  and  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  unmarried  class.^ 
So  at  every  preceding  and  subsequent  moment  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  there  were  many  old  persons 
in  every  larger  church  whose  memory  went  back  far  into 
the  apostolic  age.  Now  if  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  and 
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his  contemporaries  as  to  the  composition  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  by  the  Apostle  John  was  false,  and  this  work  in 
reality  saw  the  light  not  till  long  after  his  death,  when 
some  forger  offered  it  for  acceptance,  how  is  it  possible  that 
there  should  be  none  either  to  investigate  its  origin  when  it 
first  appeared,  and  none  afterwards  to  correct  the  prevalent 
opinion  concerning  it  ? 

There  is  no  way  for  the  sceptical  critic  to  meet  this  posi¬ 
tive  argument,  founded  on  the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition, 
and  this  negative  argument  ah  silentio  in  refutation  of  his 
theory,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  Christians  of  the  second 
century  were  so  indifferent  as  to  the  origin  of  their  scriptures 
that  they  received  whatever  might  offer  itself  to  their  accep¬ 
tance,  provided  the  contents  were  agreeable  to  their  doc¬ 
trines  and  prepossessions.  If  there  were  few  or  none  who 
were  either  inquisitive  or  competent  to  judge  of  the  real 
claims  of  a  book  that  professed  to  be  an  authentic  and 
apostolic  history  of  Christ,  then  an  imposture  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  might  be  suceessful,  provided  a  person  were  found 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  undertake  it.  But 
how  stands  the  fact?  The  greater  portion  of  the  early 
Christians  were  undoubtedly  from  the  poorer  class.  Even 
these  must  have  been  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  authen¬ 
tic  accounts  of  that  Master  for  whom  they  were  offering 
up  life  itself.  But  they  had  among  them  trained,  inquisi¬ 
tive  scholars —  men  educated  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  Greek  Apologists  arc  not  liable  to 
the  charge  of  illiteracy.  It  was  a  time  when  Christianity 
had  to  answer  for  itself,  as  well  in  treatises  addressed  to 
the  public  magistrate  as  before  the  civil  tribunals.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  writers  bring  to  the 
scriptures  the  test  of  historical  inquiry.  They  do  not  ask 
what  book  is  doctrinally  acceptable,  but  what  book  bears 
the  stamp  of  an  apostolic  approval.  Clement  may  bring 
forward  a  statement  from  an  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  he  is  careful  to  warn  the  .  reader  that  it 
is  not  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  whieh  “  have  been 
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handed  down  to  us.”  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  insist  only 
upon  the  historical  evidence  that  the  canonical  scriptures 
are  apostolic.  Nothing  but  authentic  tradition  is  of  any 
weight  with  them  on  the  question.  All  the  knowledge 
we  have  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament 
canon  goes  to  disprove  the  imputation  of  carelessness  or 
incompetency  brought  against  the  Christians  of  the  second 
century.  There  is  proof  that  the  four  Gospels  of  our  ean- 
on  were  distinguished,  as  having  pre-eminent  authority, 
from  all  other  evangelical  histories  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century.  All  other  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
including  those  of  the  many  writers  of  whom  Luke  speaks 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel,  as  well  as  those  of  subse¬ 
quent  authors,  were  discarded,  and,  if  used  at  all,  were 
explicitly  treated  as  not  endued  with  authority.  Four,  and 
only  the  four,  in  the  time  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  were 
regarded  as  apostolic  and  canonical.  Lechleri  mentions  an 
example  from  Eusebius  illustrating  the  feeling  of  ehurch 
teachers  at  that  time.  Serapion,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioch 
about  190,  found  in  circulation  at  Rhosse  (Orossus),  a  town 
of  Cilicia,  an  apocryphal  gospel  called  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 
He  says  in  regard  to  it :  “We,  brethren,  receive  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles  as  Christ  himself.  But  those  writings 
which  falsely  go  under  their  name,  as  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  them,  we  reject,  and  know  also  that  ice  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  such  handed  down  to  us'^  This  is  one  expression ; 
but  it  falls  in  with  the  whole  current  of  the  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  temper  of  Irenaeus  and  his  contemporaries. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  .external  proofs  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  John,  we  pass  to  consider  the 

Internal  Evidence. 

1.  The  fourth  Gospel  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  John ;  and  the  manner  of  this  claim  is  a  testimony  to  its 
truth.  The  author  explicitly  declares  himself  an  eyewitness 


^  Studicn  u.  Krit.  1856.  4.  s.  871. 
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of  the  transactions  recorded  by  him  (i.  14.  compared  with 
1  John  i.  4, 14 ;  John  xix.  35 ;  compare  also  xxi.  24).  In  the 
course  of  his  narrative,  one  of  the  disciples,  instead  of  being 
referred  to  by  name,  is  characterized  as  that  “  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  ”  (xiii.  23 ;  xviii.  15 ;  xix.  26 ;  xx.  2  seq  ;  xxi. 
7).  In  the  append^ix  to  the  Gospel  (xxi.  24  ;  compare  v.20) 
this  disciple  is  declared  to  be  its  author.  And  we  cannot 
well  explain  this  circumlocution,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  author  resorts  to  it  in  order  to  avoid  the  mention 
of  his  own  name.  Now,  who  of  the  disciples  most  intimate 
with  Jesus  is  referred  to  under  this  description  ?  Not  Peter; 
for  Peter  is  not  only  repeatedly  spoken  of  by  his  own  name, 
but  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  disciple  in  question 
(xiii.  24;  xx.  2  seq.;  xxi.  7;  20  seq.).  Not  James;  for  be¬ 
sides  the  proof  derived  from  the  universal  supposition  of 
the  ancient  church,  that  James  was  not  the  person  denoted, 
we  know  that  he  was  put  to  death  early  in  the  apostolic 
age,  while  we  learn  from  John  xxi.  23,  which  is  otherwise 
confirmed,  that  the  disciple  in  question  must  have  reached 
an  advanced  age.  If  it  be  granted  that  the. author,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  one  of  the  original  disciples,  James 
is  excluded,  because  the  Gospel  was  evidently  written  later 
than  his  death  and  out  of  Palestine.  But  if  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  is  not  Peter  or  James,  who  can  it  be  but 
John  ?  That  the  author  would  represent  himself  to  be  John, 
is  also  strongly  suggested  by  his  omitting  to  attach  to  the 
name  of  John  (the  Baptist)  the  usual  appellation  6  /SaTTTio-- 
Try9,  especially  when  we  observe  that  he  is  elsewhere  careful, 
as  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  of  Judas,  to  designate  precisely 
the  person  meant.  Supposing  the  writer  to  be  himself  John 
the  Evangelist^  and  moreover  to  have  stood,  as  a  disciple,  in 
an  intimate  relation  with  the  Baptist,  we  have  a  double 
reason  for  his  omitting  in  the  case  of  the  latter  this  usual 
title.  The  connection  of  the  beloved  disciple  with  Peter 
(xx.  2  seq. ;  xxi.  7  ;  and  also  xviii.  15  seq.,  where  the  a\\o? 
fUL'^'qTi]<i  is  none  other  than  the  beloved  disciple)  is  another 
argument  tending  to  show  that  John  is  meant;  since  we 
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find  afterwards,  in  the  Acts,  that  John  and  Peter  are  closely 

associated. 

Indeed,  it  is  held  by  Baur  that  the  design  is  to  lead  the 
reader  to  the  inference  that  John  is  the  author.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  this  inference  is  the  simple  fact,  we  have  in 
the  modest  suppression  of  his  name  by  John  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  is  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  would  be  connected  with  its 
real  author  by  those  to  whom  he  gave  it,  without  any  proc¬ 
lamation  on  his  part  of  his  relation  to  it ;  as  in  truth  it 
was  ascribed  to  John  from  the  outset.  On  the  contrary, 
supposing  the  Gospel  not  to  be  genuine,  we  are  obliged  to 
attribute  to  the  author  a  refinement  in  fraud,  an  outlay  of 
skill  in  deception,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
and  pure  tone  of  this  Gospel,  and  not  likely  to  exist  in  a  lit¬ 
erary  forger.  Judging  from  other  known  specimens  of  apoc¬ 
ryphal  literature,  and  from  the  intrinsic  probabilities  in  the 
case,  we  should  expect  of  such  a  fraudulent  writer,  that  he 
would  boldly  and  openly  assume  the  name  and  apostolic 
authority  of  John,  instead  of  leaving  the  authorship  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated,  by  a  careful 
inspection  and  combination  of  passages.  The  indirect, 
modest  way,  then,  in  which  the  author  discovers  himself 
carries  with  it  the  unmistakable  character  of  truth. 

2.  The  truth  of  this  claim  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  have 
.John  for  its  author,  is  confirmed  by  the  graphic  character 
of  the  narrative,  the  many  touches  characteristic  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,  and  by  other  indications  of  an  immediate  knowl¬ 
edge,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  things  he  relates. 

In  respect  to  these  points,  which  mark  the  narrative  as 
the  product  of  an  eyewitness  and  of  one  directly  cognizant 
of  the  facts,  none  of  the  other  Gospels  can  be  compared 
with  the  fourth.  Wo  have  not  in  mind  here  the  general 
plan  and  outline  of  the  history,  which  will  be  considered 
under  another  head,  but  rather  the  style  in  which  the  various 
incidents  are  presented.  Of  this  pervading  peculiarity  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  our  readers  will  be  reminded  by  a  few 
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examples.  As  one  instance,  we  may  refer  to  John  ii.  35 
seq.,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  calling  of  the  disci¬ 
ples:  “again  the  next  day  after”  —  the  day  is  thus  defi¬ 
nitely  given  —  “John  stood  and  two  of  his  disciples;  and 
looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,”  —  here  we  have  the 
position  of  both  John  and  Jesus,  —  “  he  saith,  ‘  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God !  ’  And  the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and 
they  followed  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  turned  and  saw  themfol- 
hiving',  and  saith,”  etc.  In  reply  to  their  question,  Where 
dwellest  thou  ?  ’  He  saith  unto  them,  ‘  Come  and  see.’ 
They  came  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  him 
that  day,  for  it  teas  about  the  tenth  hour.''  Supposing  the 
writer  to  have  been  one  of  these  two  disciples,  speaking  of 
an  event  that  would  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory, 
this  minuteness  of  description  would  be  natural.  If  we 
have  not  an  eyewitness,  we  have  a  subtle  and  painstaking 
deceiver.  For  another  example  of  vivid  recollection  we 
may  refer  to  John  xiii.  21  seq.,  in  the  description  of  the 
last  supper.  We  are  told  that  Jesus  was  troubled  in  spirit, 
“  and  said,  ‘  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  one  of  you 
shall  betray  me.’  Then  the  disciples  looked  one  on  another, 
doubting  of  whom  he  spake.”  There  is  first  an  interval  of 
silence,  and  looks  of  inquiry  and  fear  cast  from  one  to 
another ;  but  who  would  venture  to  ask  the  question  which 
of  their  number  was  to  be  faithless  ?  “  Now  there  was 

leaning  on  Jesus’  bosom  one  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him  "  —  he  signi¬ 
fied  his  wish  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  —  “  that  he  should 
ask  who  it  should  be  of  whom  he  spake.  He  then  lying  on 
Jesus’  breast,  saith  unto  him,  ‘  Lord,  who  is  it?’”  Jesus 
replies  that  he  will  point  out  the  individual  by  handing  him 
the  sop.  This  silent  act,  understood  by  John,  was  followed 
by  the  remark  of  Jesus  to  Judas :  “  That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly.  Now  no  man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent  he 
spake  this  unto  him.”  Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  thought 
that  Judas  was  directed  to  buy  those  things  that  they  ‘  had 
need  of  against  the  feast,  or  to  give  something  to  the  poor.’ 
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Who  can  avoid  feeling  that  the  writer  is  here  presenting  a 
scene  that  Was  pictured  on  his  memory  ?  How  unnatural, 
as  well  as  painful,  is  the  supposition  of  a  carefully  contrived 
fiction  !  Another  instance  of  particular  recollection  is  found 
in  John  xviii.  15  seq.,  where,  in  connection  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bringing  of  Christ  before  Caiaphas,  we  read : 
“  And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus,  and  so  did  another  dis¬ 
ciple  ;  that  disciple  was  known  unto  the  hig'h  priest^  and  went 
in  with  the  Jews  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest.  But 
Peter  stood  at  the  door  without.'^  Peter  had  no  such  means 
of  admission.  “  Then  went  out  that  other  disciple  which 
was  known  unto  the  high  priest,  and  spake  unto  her  that  kept 
the  door,  and  brought  in  Peter.”  There  the  inquiry  of  this 
door-keeper  drew  from  Peter  his  first  denial  of  a  connection 
with  Christ ;  and  we  read  further :  “The  servants  and  officers 
stood  there,  who  had  made  a  fire  of  coals  ;  for  it  was  cold : 
and  they  warmed  themselves,  and  Peter  stood  with  them  and 
warmed  himself.”  The  circumstance  of  there  being  a  fire  is 
mentioned  by  Luke,  but  in  the  manner  of  stating  it  in  John, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  circumstances  that  are  peculiar  to 
him,  we  find  the  clearest  signs  of  a  personal  recollection. 
The  record  of  the  inward  conflict  and  vacillation  of  Pilate  as 
displayed  in  his  conduct  (ch.  xix),  is  characterized  by  the 
same  features,  which  show  it  to  be  a  vivid  recollection  of 
circumstances  witnessed  by  the  writer.  So  there  is  much  in 
the  narrative  of  the  crucifixion  having  the  same  peculiarity. 
Thus  we  read  (vs.  26,  27)  :  “  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his 
mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he 
saith  unto  his  mother,  ‘  Woman,  behold  thy  son.’  Then 
saith  he  to  the  diseiple,  ‘Behold  thy  mother.’  And  from 
that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home.”  And 
again  we  read  (vs.  34,  35) :  “One  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood 
and  water.  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is 
true;  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might 
believe.”  Is  this  too  a  fiction,  which  the  author  sought  to 
VoL.  XXL  No.  82.  33 
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commend  to  credence  by  a  solemn  asseveration,  or  is  it  a 
simple,  faithful  reminiscence  ? 

What  a  lifelike  description,  and  how  true  to  the  concep. 
tions  elsewhere  gained  of  the  respective  characters,  is  the 
account  of  the  running  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  empty 
sepulchre.  They  “ran  both  together;”  but  the  other  dis¬ 
ciple,  outrunning  Peter  and  arriving  first  at  the  sepulchre, 
pauses,  stooping  down  to  look  in,  sees  “  the  linen  clothes 
lying;”  yet  struck,  perhaps,  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  enters 
not.  “  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him;”  but  not 
sharing  in  the  hesitation  of  his  companion,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  impetuosity,  at  once  goes  in,  “  and  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head  not  lying 
with  the  linen  clothes^  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
itself.  Then,”  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his  more 
forward  associate,  “  went  in  also  that  other  disciple^  which 
came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw  and  believed”  (xx. 
3-9).  The  same  freshness  and  naturalness  which  belong 
to  the  record  of  outward  events  are  found  in  the  portrayal 
of  mental  experiences.  We  mention,  as  an  example,  the 
notice  of  the  refusal  of  Thomas  to  believe  without  seeing, 
and  of  the  reaction  of  his  mind  on  being  shown  the  print  of 
the  nails  (John  xx.  24  -  30) ;  and  the  refusal  of  Peter  to  have 
his  feet  washed  by  the  Master,  followed  by  the  request: 
“  Not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head”  (John 
xiii.  9).  The  ninth  chapter,  which  describes  the  healing  of  a 
man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  the  eleventh 
chapter  containing  the  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  in 
their  naturalness,  vividness,  and  fulness  of  detail,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  the  candid  reader  with  the  conviction  that  the 
writer  was  personally  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  he 
relates.  In  how  simple,  unartificial  a  strain  does  the  nar¬ 
rative,  in  each  case,  proceed !  And  in  how  lifelike  a  way 
are  the  circumstances  linked  together  !  Observe,  in  the 
first  narrative,  the  exclamation  of  the  neighbors  on  seeing  the 
man’s  sight  restored:  “  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged?” 
the  different  voices :  “  some  said,  ‘  this  is  he ;  ’  others  said. 
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‘it  is  like  him  but  he  said,  ‘  I  am  he the  evident  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  Pharisees;  the  parents*  way  of  prudently 
evading  a  direct  answer  to  their  interrogatories  by  referring 
them  to  the  man  himself:  “he  is  of  age,  ask  him;”  the 
naif  energy  with  which  he  confronted  the  Pharisees’  queries. 
In  reading  this  passage  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  impression  that  the  writer  is  stating,  in  a  perfectly 
artless  manner,  circumstances  that  fell  within  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  knowledge.  Not  less  strongly  is  this  impression  made 
of  the  writer’s  immediate  knowledge,  as  well  as  fidelity,  in 
reading  the  eleventh  chapter.  Notice,  for  example,  this 
passage  in  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples 
before  he  started  for  Bethany :  “  after  that  he  saith  unto 
them,  ‘  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth ;  but  I  go  that  I  may 
awake  him  out  of  sleep.’  Then  said  his  disciples,  ‘  Lord,  if 
he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well.’  Howbeit  Jesus  spake  of  his 
death ;  but  they  thought  that  he  had  spoken  of  taking  of 
rest  in  sleep.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  ‘  Laz¬ 
arus  is  dead.’  ”  This  conversation  was  surely  remembered. 
What  motive  would  lead  one  to  invent  such  a  conversation? 
Observe,  also,  the  graphic  minuteness  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments  (vs.  28  seq.) :  Martha,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet 
Jesus,  when  she  had  spoken  with  him,  “  went  her  way  and 
called  Mary  her  sister  secretly^  saying,  ‘  the  Master  is  come 
and  calleth  for  thee.’  As  soon  as  she  heard  that,  she  arose 
quickly  and  came  unto  him.  Now  Jesus  was  not  yet  come 
into  the  town,  but  was  in  that  place  where  Martha  met  him. 
The  Jews  then  which  were  with  her  in  the  house,  when 
they  saw  Mary  that  she  rose  up  hastily  and  went  out,  fol¬ 
lowed  her,  saying,  ‘she  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there.’  ” 
We  must  suppose  here  either  an  accurate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  or  an  elaborate  and  gratuitous  skill  in 
contriving  falsehood.  Who  can  follow  this  narrative  through, 
and  note  the  expressions  of  deep-felt  human  feeling, — 
including  the  reference,  in  a  single  word,  to  the  tears  of 
Jesus,  —  and  not  be  struck  with  the  obvious  truthfulness  of 
the  writer?  Or  are  there  no  marks  by  which  sincerity  and 
truth  can  be  distinguished  from  fraud  ? 
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It  were  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  that  quality  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  upon  which  we  are  remarking.  Indeed  there 
is  no  chapter,  and  hardly  ten  consecutive  verses,  where  this 
immediate  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  the  facts  he 
narrates  does  not  appear.  When  he  refers  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  language  is :  “  This  is  the  record 
of  John  ;  ”  “John  bare  record  ”  (John  i.  19,31).  He  gives  the 
name  of  the  servant  whose  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter:  “the 
servant’s  name  was  Malchus”  (John  xviii.  10).  The  place 
of  events  is  defined  chronologically;  o.g.  “  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing-  Jesus  would  go  forth  into  Galilee”  (i.  43);  “!Z7ie 
third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana”  (ii.  1) ;  both  these 
dates  referring  back  to  the  call  of  Andrew  and  of  the  other 
disciple  whose  name  is  suppressed ;  “  and  they  continued 
there  [in  Capernaum]  not  many  days”  (ii.  12) ;  he  “sat  thus 
on  the  well,  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour”  (iv.  6) ;  “  after 
two  days  he  departed  thence  [from  Sichem],  and  went  into 
Galilee.”  There  is  evidence  that  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  portions  of  the  evangelical  history  which  he  does  not 
record.  Thus  we  read  (iii.  24) :  “  for  John  was  not  yet  cast 
into  prison”;  but  no  account  of  his  being  imprisoned  is 
afterwards  given.  An  acquaintance  with  this  fact  is  presup¬ 
posed  in  the  reader,  as  well  as  indicated  in  the  writer. 

We  have  no  need  to  pursue  the  topic  further.  We  find 
everywhere  in  this  Gospel  the  air  and  manner  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  and  participant  in  the  scenes  recorded.^ 

3.  The  general  structure  and  contents  of  the  fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  considered  as  a  biography  of  Christ,  arc  a  convincing 
argument  for  its  historical  truth  and  genuineness.  We 

1  Among  the  illustrations  of  the  present  topic  referred  to  by  Do  Wetto  (Einl. 
in  das.  N.  T.  §  104),  and  which  wo  have  not  especially  noticed,  arc  John  v.  10 
seq.  (the  circumstances  that  followed  the  cure  wrought  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda; 
the  questions  put  to  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  by  the  Jews  ;  his  not  know¬ 
ing  who  it  was  that  had  healed  him ;  his  subsequent  meeting  witii  Jesus  in  the 
temple) ;  vii.  1  seq.  (the  secret  journey  of  Christ  to  the  feast  of  Taljcmacles, 
after  the  conversation  with  his  unbelieving  relatives) ;  xii.  The  whole  of  chap.  ir. 
(the  interview  of  Christ  with  the  woman  of  Samaria),  is  a  striking  example  of 
vivid,  detailed  narration. 
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come  now  to  the  decisive  point  in  the  conflict  between  the 
advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel.  It  is  contended  by  the  latter  that  the  representation 
which  is  found  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  both  of  the  course  of 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  character  of  his 
teachings,  is  not  only  “divergent  from  that  of  the  other 
Gospels,  but  absolutely  incompatible  with  it;”  and  that 
since  these  Gospels  in  this  respect  are  right,  the  fourth  can¬ 
not  be  the  work  of  an  apostle. 

The  difference  between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  other 
three,  in  the  particulars  referred  to,  is  in  truth  very  palpable 
and  very  important.  The  impression  made  by  the  first 
three,  or  synoptical  Gospels,  regarded  by  themselves,  is  that 
Jesus  after  his  baptism  and  temptation,  repaired  to  Galilee, 
and  remained  there  until  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he 
went  up  to  .Jerusalem  to  the  passover.  They  record  his 
teachings  and  miracles  in  Galilee  and  on  this  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  but  say  nothing  of  any  intermediate  visits  to  that 
city,  and  nothing  of  any  prior  labors  there.  From  the 
synoptical  gospels  alone,  the  impression  would  be  gathered 
that  the  period  of  his  ministry  was  only  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  John  distinctly  mentions  not  less  than  two 
journeys  of  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  previous  to  the 
last  (ii.  13;  v.  1),  and  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
in  each  of  these  visits  he  remained  a  considerable  time 
either  in  the  city  or  in  its  neighborhood.  The  duration  of 
his  ministry,  according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  cannot  be  less 
than  two  years  and  a  half,  and  may  possibly  exceed  three 
years.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  difference  in  the  style  of 
the  Saviour’s  teaching  in  this  Gospel,  compared  ^ith  the 
representations  found  in  the  other  three.  In  the  synoptical 
gospels,  Christ  utters  either  brief,  sententious  apothegms,  or 
parables ;  while  in  the  fourth  Gospel  we  have  extended 
dialogues  and  long  discourses  in  quite  a  different  vein. 
Other  minor  points  of  difference  might  be  mentioned,  but 
these  which  we  have  named  are  of  chief  importance. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  bearing  of 
these  peculiarities  of  John  upon  the  main  question  before 
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us,  we  offer  one  preliminary  remark.  The  more  serious  the 
difference  between  the  contents  of  the  synoptical  gospels 
and  of  John,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  to  be  met  by  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  latter.  For  how  could 
a  Gospel  which  so  runs  athwart  the  accepted  views  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  be  brought  forward  and  gain 
credence  unless  it  were  known  to  have  the  sanction  of  an 
apostle  ?  The  later  the  date  assigned  to  the  Gospel,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty.  What  motive  for  a  forger,  fabri- 
eating  his  work  long  after  the  apostolic  age,  to  depart  from 
the  traditional  and  certified  conception  of  Christ’s  life  and 
teaching?  And  supposing  him  to  have  a  motive  to  do  this, 
how  could  he  succeed  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  the 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer.  Even  if  they  were  to 
show  that  the  contrast  between  John  and  the  synoptical 
histories  amounts  to  an  incompatibility,  they  only  increase 
thereby  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  we  have  sug¬ 
gested.  What  inducement  had  a  writer  of  the  second 
century  to  deviate,  without  necessity,  and  to  so  extraordinary 
an  extent,  from  the  long  prevalent  and  authorized  view  of 
the  Saviour’s  life  ?  And  how^  was  the  church  persuaded  to 
accept  this  new  version  of  his  career  ?  Such  is  the  hard 
problem  presented  to  the  sceptical  critic.  On  the  contrary, 
if  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  on  a  careful  investigation,  that 
in  these  very  particulars  which  are  made  the  ground  of 
objection,  the  fourth  Gospel  unquestionably  presents  histori¬ 
cal  truth ;  that  incidentally  it  supplements  the  other  three 
just,  where  they  need  explanation;  and  especially  that  this 
Gospel  alone  presents  a  consecutive  and  connected  view  of 
t  he  life  of  Christ,  we  have  gone  far  towards  establishing  its 
apostolic  authorship.  We  have  not  only  obviated  the 
principal  objection,  we  have  also  furnished  a  positive  and 
convincing  argument  on  the  other  side.  Its  historical  pecu¬ 
liarities,  so  far  from  being  a  fatal  objection  against,  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  conclusive  argument  for,  its  genuineness 
Only  an  apostle  could  have  throw’n  this  flood  of  light  upon  the 
course  of  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Only  an  apostle  could 
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have  brought  to  the  support  of  his  narrative  an  authority  suffi¬ 
cient  to  obtain  for  it  credence.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  notice 
with  brevity  the  various  considerations  connected  with  the 
present  topic. 

1.  The  journeys  of  Christ,  to  Jerusalem  and  his  ministry 
there.  For  reasons  which  we  cannot  with  certainty  deter¬ 
mine,  the  synoptical  gospels  confine  themselves  to  the  Gali¬ 
lean  ministry.  The  question  is :  have  we  ground  for  con¬ 
cluding,  independently  of  John,  that  Jesus  had  repeatedly 
visited  that  city  and  labored  there  ?  The  synoptical  gospels 
say  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  having  done  so ;  they  are 
simply  silent  upon  the  subject.  It  would  certainly  be  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  Jesus  who  claimed  to  be  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  even  if  his  ministry  had  continued  but  a  year,  would 
during  this  time  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem,  both  as  an  act 
of  compliance  with  the  law  and  as  a  means  of  gaining 
access  to  such  a  multitude  as  the  festivals  brought  together. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Pharisees  in  Jerusalem  towards  him,  if  we  suppose  that  he 
had  never  crossed  their  path,  save  in  casual  encounters  with 
them  away  from  Jerusalem  in  Galilee. 

Various  facts  mentioned  in  the  synoptical  gospels  seem 
to  presuppose  such  previous  labors  on  his  part  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Thus  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim,  is  said,  in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  (Matt,  xxvii.  57  seq. ;  Luke  xxiii.  50  seq. ;  Mark  xv.  42 
seq.) ;  but  Joseph  was  a  resident  of  Jerusalem,  having,  as 
we  are  told,  a  tomb  there.  There,  it  is  probable,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Christ.  Again,  we  learn  from  Luke  (x.  38 
seq.)  that  Jesus  stood  in  such  intimate  relations  with  the 
family  of  Martha  and  Mary,  as  imply  a  previous  stay  in  that 
neighborhood  prior  to  this  last  visit.  But  we  are  happily 
furnished  with  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  Saviour’s  repeated 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  lamentation  he  uttered  over  the 
city  as  recorded  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke  (Luke  xiii.  34 

j'eq. ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37  seq.)  :  ^ lepovffoXrjfi, ' lepova^aXrj/j, . 

TToa  a Ki<t  n'^e\.7}<rci  eiriawd^aL  ra  reKva  <tov . Koi  ovk 

rf^€\i]aaT€  t.  X. 
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Baur  would  make  it  out  that  the  whole  Jewish  people  are 
apostrophized  under  the  term  “Jerusalem,”  as  the  centre  and 
home  of  the  nation.  This  interpretation  seems  improbable, 
when  we  remember  that,  when  the  Saviour  uttered  these 
words,  he  was  gazing  upon  the  city.  It  is  demonstrated  to 
be  false  by  the  context  in  Luke.  Immediately  before,  in  the 
preceding  verse,  the  Saviour  said  :  “  for  it  cannot  he  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem'' 

This  passage  proves,  therefore,  that  Jesus  had  again  and 
again  preached  at  Jerusalem  and  labored  to  convert  its 
inhabitants.  The  fourth  Gospel  is  incidentally  but  con¬ 
vincingly  sustained,  in  attributing  a  prolonged  ministry  to 
Christ  and  repeated  labors  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  synoptical 
gospels  themselves.  But  suppose  a  writer  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  to  have  set  himself  to  t  he  work  of  composing  a  fictitious 
gospel  for  the  purpose  of  indirectly  inculcating  a  dogmatic 
system  of  his  own;  how  certain  that  he  would  have  adhered 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  course  of  the  Saviour’s  ministry! 
By  giving  it  a  longer  duration,  and  introducing  visits  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  labors  there  not  mentioned  by  the  received  gospels, 
he  would  only  invite  suspicion  and  expose  himself  to  detec¬ 
tion.  No  advantage  could  be  conceived  to  follow  such  a  wide 
departure  from  the  prevalent  conception,  which  would  not 
be  immeasurably  outweighed  by  the  certain  disadvantages 
and  perils  attending  it.  It  must  have  been,  then,  from  a 
regard  to  historical  truth  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  has  so  constructed  his 
history.  And  this  author,  whoever  he  was,  had  an  authority 
with  Christians  so  great  as  to  enable  him  to  vary  thus 
widely,  without  the  imputation  of  error,  from  the  prevalent 
tradition. 

The  more  the  general  plan  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  exam¬ 
ined,  the  more  is  it  seen  to  rest  upon  the  solid  foundation  of 
historical  verity.  The  progress  of  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
from  the  beginning  onward  to  the  final  result,  is  clearly 
understood  from  this  Gospel.  We  see  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  though  “  he  came  to  his  own,  his  own  received  him 
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not.”  The  vacillation  of  the  people,  now  turning  in  his 
favor,  and  now,  as  he  disappointed  their  expectations,  turn¬ 
ing  against  him,  together  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
implacable  hostility  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  are  made  entirely 

comprehensible. 

And  the  fourth  Gospel  alone  gives  an  adequate  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  way  in  which  the  catastrophe  was  brought 
on.  We  see  how  the  consequences  of  the  raising  of  Laz¬ 
arus  obliged  the  Pharisees  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  most 
decisive  measures  against  Jesus.  It  was  this  event,  and  the 
effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  precipitated 
the  result.  In  regard  to  this  closing  portion  of  Christ’s  life, 
we  have  in  John  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  what  is  left,  in 
part,  unsolved  in  the  other  gospels.  A  narrative  is  com¬ 
mended  to  credence  by  being  thus  consistent  and  intelligible. 
The  same  distinction,  the  same  verisimilitude,  belongs  to  the 
account  of  the  Saviour’s  resurrection,  a  section  of  the  history 
in  which  the  synoptical  gospels  are  especially  fragmentary. 
Ill  John  vve  have  a  view,  as  clear  and  coherent  as  it  is  art¬ 
less  and  natural,  of  the  transactions  that  followed  his 
reappearance  from  the  tomb. 

2.  In  considering  the  credibility  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  as 
this  question  is  affected  by  a  comparison  of  its  matter  with 
the  contents  of  the  other  three,  we  have  to  notice  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  apparent  discrepancy  upon  the  date  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  and  also  the  paschal  controversies  of  the  second 
century,  in  their  bearing  upon  this  point  of  chronology. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  Gospels  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  statement  of  the  first 
three,  respecting  the  date  of  the  last  supper,  and  conse¬ 
quently  respecting  the  date  of  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the 
statement  of  John.  All  the  evangelists  agree  as  to  the  day 
of  the  week,  that  the  supper  was  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
the  crucifixion  on  the  next  or  Friday  morning.  The  synop¬ 
tical  gospels,  however,  appear  to  place  the  last  supper  in  the 
evening  when  the  Jews  ate  the  passover  meal;  i.  e.  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Nisaii,  or,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckon- 
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ingthe  beginning  of  the  15th  Nisan.  The  fourth  Gospel,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  place  the  last  meal  of  Jesus  with 
the  disciples  on  the  evening  before  the  passover  supper  of 
the  Jevv’^s,  i.  e.  on  the  13th,  or,  according  to  the  Jewish  reck¬ 
oning,  the  14th,  Nisan,  and  the  crucifixion  on  the  morning 
immediately  before,  instead  of  after,  this  Jewish  festival. 

The  Tubingen  critics  regard  the  two  representations  as 
really  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable ;  and  on  this  ground, 
as  they  hold  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  incorrect,  they  main¬ 
tain  that  it  could  not  have  proceeded  from  John.  If  the 
two  representations  can  be  fairly  harmonized  with  each 
other,  of  course  their  argument  vanishes  with  the  foundation 
on  which  it  is  built.  Without  pronouncing  judgment  on 
the  various  modes  which  have  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  and  other  harmonists  for  reconciling  the  two  accounts, 
let  us  consider  the  effect,  as  regards  the  credibility  and 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  of  admitting  that  the 
discrepancy  is  real  and  irremovable.  The  diversity  of  the 
principles  of  criticism  which  are  adopted  by  the  major  part 
of  the  able  defenders  of  supernatural  Christianity  and  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  in  Germany,  from  those  in  vogue  among  us, 
is  remarkably  exemplified  by  their  treatment  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  question  before  us.  Not  only  do  Neander,  Bleek,  Meyer, 
and  others  hardly  less  distinguished,  coincide  with  their 
adversaries  in  admitting  that  the  discrepancy  is  irremovable; 
but  Bleek  builds  upon  it  an  earnest  argument  for  the  credi¬ 
bility  and  apostolic  authorship  of  John.^  He  insists,  with 
much  force,  upon  the  improbability  that  a  writer  in  the 
second  century,  who  wished  to  be  considered  an  apostle, 
would  contradict  the  three  gospels  and  the  accepted  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  on  such  a  point  as  the  date  of  the  last 

*  It  should  be  stated  that  these  critics  do  not  consider  the  first  Gospel,  in  its 
present  form,  to  emanate  from  the  Apostle  Matthew.  See  Ncander’s  Leben 
Jesu,  s.  10.  Block’s  Einl.,  s.  88  scq.  The  first  Gospel  is  held  to  stand  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  relation  to  the  apostles  as  the  other  two;  and  the  historical 
position  of  all  three  is  indicated  in  Luke  i.  1,2,  i.  e.  they  record  the  things  which 
were  delivered  to  their  writers  by  eyewitnesses.  It  is  not  the  eyewitnesses  them¬ 
selves,  but  those  to  whom  they  spoke. 
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supper  and  of  the  crucifixion.  Who  but  an  apostle,  or  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts,  would  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  himself  responsible  for  such  a  deviation  ?  Who,  but  an 
apostle,  could  hope  to  be  believed  ?  In  a  word,  how  ex¬ 
tremely  unnatural  that  a  forger  should  think  of  assigning 
another  date  to  these  leading  facts  in  the  evangelical  history! 
Bleek,  also,  endeavors  to  show  that  the  supposition  that  the 
crucifixion  took  place  on  the  morning  before  the  passover 
lamb  was  eaten,  is  corroborated  by  incidental  statements  in 
the  synoptical  gospels  themselves,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
probabilities  in  the  case ;  so  that  the  accuracy  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  in  this  particular,  is  established,  and  thus  a  strong 
argument  is  furnished  for  its  general  credibility. 

The  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  John  attempt  to 
draw  a  support  for  their  cause  from  the  paschal  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  second  century.  These  arose  from  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  practice  in  regard  to  a  certain  festival  celebrated 
about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  passover.  There  was  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  difference  in  which  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  were  opposed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  on  the 
occasion  of  Polycarp’s  visit  to  Anicetus  of  Rome  about 
Ihe  year  160  ;  then  ten  years  later,  in  which  Claudius 
Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Melito  of  Sardes 
took  part;  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  proposed  to  break  off 
fellowship  with  the  Asia  Minor  bishops  on  account  of 
their  refusal  to  abandon  their  ancient  custom.  In  these 
controversies,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  practice,  the  Asia 
Minor  bishops  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  apostle  John,  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Everything  turns  upon  ascertaining  the  real  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  and  the  real  character  of  the  Asia  Minor  observance. 
So  much  is  certain,  that  this  observance,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin  or  significance,  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  or,  in  the  Jewish  reckoning,  beginning  of  the  15th  Ni- 
san.  Baur  holds  that  it  was  established  as  a  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  last  supper,  the  passover  meal  of  Jesus  with  his 
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disciples  ;  and  hence  infers  that  John,  whose  authority  sup¬ 
ported  the  Asia  Minor  observance,  could  not  have  written 
the  account  of  the  last  supper  in  our  fourth  Gospel. 

But  Baur’s  argument  is  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  It  is 
clear  from  the  earliest  discussions  on  the  subject,  that  the 
difference  did  not  consist  in  a  diverse  mode  of  observing  the 
same  festival;  but  that  in  Asia  Minor  there  was  a  festival 
which  did  not  exist  at  Rome.  This  commemoration  was  on 
the  14th  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week-  it  might  fall; 
whence  the  adherents  of  the  Asia  Minor  custom  were  called 
quartodecimani,  while  Occidental  Christians  observed  Fri¬ 
day  and  Sunday  of  each  week  as  the  days,  respectively,  of 
the  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection.  A  day  was  observed  by 
the  Asia  Minor  Christians  which  was  not  observed  at  Rome. 
Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  the  Asia  Minor  festival 
^  was  established  as  a  commemoration  of  the  last  supper. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  their  festival.  It 
was  the  final  view  of  Neander,  and  is  the  opinion  of  Meyer 
and  Schneider,  that  it  commemorated  the  death  of  Christ — 
the  sticrifice  of  the  true  paschal  Lamb,  of  which  the  Mosaic 
paschal  lamb  was  the  type  (1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  John  xix.  36).  If  this 
be  the  fact  the  festival  accords  with  the  supposed  chronology 
of  John’s  Gospel.  The  fragment  of  Apollinaris  has  been 
supposed  to  connect  the  Asia  Minor  festival  with  the  last 
supper  and  to  defend  the  correctness  of  the  day  of  its  observ¬ 
ance  by  an  appeal  to  Matthew.  But  Schneider  forcibly 
argues  that  Apollinaris  is  reporting,  not  his  own  view,  which 
was  that  of  the  quartodecimani,  but  the  view  of  a  smaller 
party  of  Judaizers,  from  which  he  dissents ;  so  that  Apolli- 
naris  (as  also  the  fragment  of  Hippolytus)  is  really  a  witness 
to  the  agreement  of  the  quartodecimani  with  the  chronology 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  other  hypothesis  concerning  the 
design  of  the  Asia  Minor  festival,  is  that  of  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  who  consider  this  festival  to  have  been  originally 
the  Jewish  passover,  which  the  Jewish  converts  at  Ephesus 
and  elsewhere  had  continued  to  observe,  and  with  which  in 
their  minds  Christian  ideas  and  associations  were  more  and 
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more  connected.  In  particular,  there  was  naturally  associ¬ 
ated  with  it  the  recollection  of  the  last  supper  of  Jesus  with 
the  disciples.  There  was  no  such  reference  originally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  festival,  nor  did  this  association  of  it  with 
the  last  supper  grow  up  until  long  after  the  death  of  John. 
This  apostle  did  not  interfere  with  a  commemoration  which 
he  found  established  in  Ephesus  and  other  places  in  that 
region.  Bleek  shows  that  the  theory  of  an  original  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  Asia  Minor  festival  to  the  last  supper  would 
imply  an'  earlier  origin  ©f  the  yearly  Christian  festivals  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  think  belonged  to  them.  It  is  not 
inconsistent  with  Bleek’s  general  view,  to  adopt  Schneider’s 
interpretation  of  Apollinaris,  in  which  case  even  this  writeif 
afl'ords  no  proof  of  an  association  by  the  quartodecimani  of 
their  festival  with  the  Saviour’s  last  supper.  This  hypothe¬ 
sis  relative  to  the  character  of  their  commemoration,  that  it 
was  at  the  outset  simply  the  Jewish  passover,  which  in 
Rome  and  in  other  churches  where  the  Gentiles  were  more 
predominant,  was  not  kept  up,  appears  to  us  to  be  best  sup¬ 
ported.  In  any  case  the  charge  that  a  contradiction  exists 
between  the  early  Asia  Minor  tradition  concerning  John’s 
testimony  and  the  chronology  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
without  foundation. 

4.  The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  These 
have  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  apostolic  origin 
of  this  Gospel:  an  argument  founded  on  their  inherent 
character;  their  relation,  both  as  to  form  and  matter,  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  synoptical  evangelists; 
the  portraiture  of  Christ  which  they  convey;  their  fitness  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  alleged  to  have 
been  spoken  ;  their  uniformity,  both  with  each  other  and 
with  the  expressions  of  other  characters  in  the  Gospel,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  the  author  himself.* 

Under  this  head  we  shall  chiefly  follow  Bleek,  regretting, 
however,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  abridging  his 
excellent  suggestions. 


^  Bleek,  s.  1 94. 
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That  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  John  stand  in  contrast,  in 
important  respects,  with  his  teaching  in  the  other  gospels, is 
not  denied.  The  first  question  is  whether  the  contrast  is  so 
great  that  both  styles  of  teaching  could  not  belong  to  the 
same  person.  Here  Bleek  pertinently  refers  to  the  case  of 
Socrates,  and  to  the  opinion  that  is  coming  to  prevail,  that 
the  representation  in  Plato  has  much  more  of  truth  than  was 
formerly  supposed ;  an  opinion  held  by  such  men  as  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Brandis,  and  Ritter,  and  commended  by  the  appa¬ 
rent  necessity  of  supposing  a  more  speculative  element  in 
the  teaching  of  Socrates  than  Xenophon  exhibits,  if  we 
would  account  for  the  schools  of  speculative  philosophy 
^hat  took  their  rise  from  him.  He  must  have  had  another 
side  than  that  which  we  discern  in  Xenophon’s  record. 
How  much  easier  is  this  to  be  supposed  in  the  case  of  Him 
who  was  to  act  effectually  upon  every  variety  of  mind  and 
character!  How  natural  and  inevitable  that  each  of  his 
disciples  should  apprehend  Christ  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  individuality;  so 
that  for  the  understanding  of  Christ  in  his  fulness,  we  have 
to  combine  these  various,  but  not  incongruous,  representa¬ 
tions  of  him ! 

But,  as  in  a  former  instance,  we  find  in  the  synoptical 
writers  proof  that  the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  character  of 
the  discourses  attributed  to  Christ,  does  not  depart  from 
historical  truth.  As  to  their  form,  we  are  told,  especially  in 
Matt.  xiii.  10  seq.,  that  the  Saviour,  at  least  in  discoursing 
to  the  disciples,  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  gnomes  and 
parables;  that  he  spake  thus  to  the  people  on  account  of  the 
dulness  of  their  understanding,  while  to  the  disciples  it  was 
“  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
The  statements  (Matt.  xiii.  84 ;  Mark  iv.  84)  that  he  never 
spake  to  the  people  save  in  parables,  are  of  course  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  character,  and,  fairly  interpreted,  are  not  inconsistent 
with  his  addressing  the  people  at  times  in  accordance  with 
the  reports  of  John.  Occasionally  in  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
moreover,  we  meet  with  expressions  of  Jesus  in  striking  con- 
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sonance  with  his  style  in  the  Johannean  discourses,  and 
thus  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  another  manner  of  teaching 
which  the  synoptical  writers  sparingly  report.  The  most 
remarkable  example  is  Matt.  xi.  25  seq.  (compare  Luke  xi.  21 
seq.) ;  the  ejaculation  of  Jesus,  beginning :  “  I  thank  thee, 
0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.”  How  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  style  of 
.Jesus  in  the  latter  part  of  John  ! 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  freely  granted 
that  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  and  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  are  here  a  much  more  predominant  theme. 
Essentially  the  same  conception  of  Christ,  however,  is  found 
in  the  first  three  gospels.  In  them  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  in 
a  higher  than  any  official  sense  :  he  is  the  judge  of  the  world. 
And  in  several  passages,  we  find  him  claiming  the  lofty 
attributes  given  him  in  John,  and  in  the  same  style.  Thus 
in  Matt.  xi.  27  he  says :  “  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of 
my  Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ; 
neither  kmweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.”  This  mutual  knowledge, 
exclusive,  superhuman,  and  perfect,  on  the  part  of  the  Son 
and  the  Father,  is  affirmed  here  in  the  peculiar  manner  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.  In  Matt.  xxii.  41  seq.  (compare  Mark  xii. 
35  seq. ;  Luke  xx.  41  seq.)  we  have  a  plain  suggestion  of 
the  fact  of  his  pre-existence. 

The  objection  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  John  have 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  evangelist  himself 
and  to  that  of  his  first  epistle,  is  obviated  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that,  as  a  result  of  his  peculiar  relation  to  Christ,  the 
Saviour’s  mode  of  expression  would  naturally  be  taken  up ; 
that  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  supposing  that  he  aimed 
to  give  a  verbally  accurate  report  of  the  Master’s  teaching ; 
and  that  some  freedom  as  to  style  is  unavoidable  in  abbre¬ 
viating  and  selecting  the  portions  of  his  discourse  for  which 
there  was  a  place  in  so  brief  a  work.  All  this,  as  well  as 
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that  thorough  inward  digestion  and  assimilation,  on  the  part 
of  the  evangelist,  of  the  Saviour’s  discourses,  which  were 
consequent  on  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they 
were  heard,  will  account  for  the  peculiarity  in  question, 
without  impairing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  historical  truth 
and  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Johannean  reports. 

The  falsehood  of  the  assertion  that  these  discourses  are 
fictitious  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by  the  writer,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  is 
evinced  in  particular  by  certain  briefer  expressions  which  are 
interspersed  in  them,  and  which  admit  of  no  explanation 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  reports  are  faithful.  A 
signal  example  is  John  xiv.  31,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  discourse  to  the  disciples,  occur  the  words :  “  Arise, 
let  us  go  hence  !  ”  >  They  are  not  followed  by  any  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  company  actually  arose  and  left  the  place 
where  they  were.  On  the  contrary,  the  discourse  goes  on, 
in  the  words :  “  I  am  the  true  vine,”  etc.  But  if  we  suppose 
what  follows  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  way ;  or,  which 
is  perhaps  more  natural,  if  we  suppose  that  having  spoken 
the  words  first  quoted  which  summoned  the  disciples  to 
quit  the  place  where  they  were,  the  Saviour’s  interest  in  his 
theme  and  love  for  them  led  him  to  go  on  still  longer,  while, 
it  may  be,  they  all  remained  standing,  then  these  words 
have  a  proper  place  and  meaning.  The  circumstance  would 
imprint  itself  on  the  recollection  of  John,  and  it  affords  an 
impressive  proof  of  his  fidelity  in  reporting  his  Master’s  dis¬ 
courses.  But  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a  forger  should 
have  introduced  this  fragmentary,  unexplained  phrase.  Had 
he  chosen  to  interrupt  the  discourse  by  such  a  phrase,  he 
would  infallibly  have  added  some  other  statement,  such 
as :  then  they  arose  and  went.  This  little  phrase,  to  a  can¬ 
did  reader,  is  a  most  convincing  item  of  evidence.  Bleek 
also  dwells  upon  the  character  of  the  prophetic  utterances 
of  Christ  in  John,  especially  of  the  predictions  relative  to 
his  own  death.  The  fact  that  they  are  in  the  form  of  inti- 
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mations,  rather  than  distinct  declarations,  will  better  account, 
in  the  view  of  Bleek,  for  the  misunderstanding  of  them  on 
the  part  of  the  disciples.  The  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  John  wears,  in  his  opinion,  the  stamp  of  historical  truth, 
since  it  is  altogether  probable  that  in  this  form  they  were 
actually  spoken.  Especially,  as  Bleek  thinks,  is  the  histori¬ 
cal  fidelity  of  the  evangelist  shown  by  those  passages  from 
Christ  upon  which  the  evangelist  puts  his  own  interpretation 
drawn  from  an  observation  of  the  subsequent  event.  Such 
are  John  ii.  19 :  “  destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  again,”  where  we  are  told  that  the  obscure  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  temple  of  his  body  was  discerned  by  his  disci¬ 
ples  not  till  after  the  resurrection ;  and  John  xii.  32  :  “  and 
I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me,”  to  which  the  evangelist  appends  a  similar  explanation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  instances  that  the  apostle 
has  faithfully  reported  the  sayings  of  Jesus;  and  this  fact 
must  be  even  more  evident  to  those  critics  who  do  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  question,  in  these  cases,  the  perfect  correctness  of 
the  disciples’  interpretation. 

5.  The  Hellenic  culture  and  the  theological  point  of  view 
of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  are  made  an  objection  to 
the  Johannean  authorship.  They  prove,  it  is  maintained, 
that  the  work  does  not  belong  to  the  apostolic  age,  was  not 
written  either  by  a  Palestinian  or  by  any  other  Jew,  but  by 
a  Gentile  Christian  of  the  second  century.  In  the  notice 
of  these  several  points  we  principally  follow  Bleek. 

(1)  Was  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  a  .Jew?  It  is 
objected  that  his  manner  of  referring  to  the  Jews  proves 
him  not  to  be  of  their  number.  Thus  we  read  of  the  “  Jews’ 
Passover,”  “  the  Jews’  feast  of  tabernacles,”  the  “feast  of 
the  Jews,”  the  “  preparation  of  the  Jews,”  the  “  ruler  of  the 
Jews  ”  (ii.  6,  13 ;  iii.  1 ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  4 ;  vii.  2 ;  xi.  55) ;  and 
frequently  thh  author,  alluding  to  the  adversaries  of  Jesus 
and  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  speaks  of  them 
in  general  as  oi  'lovBaioi.  This  style  is  capable  of  explana¬ 
tion  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Gospel  was  written  late 
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in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  Christian  church  had  come 
to  be  fully  independent  of  the  Jewish,  and  by  a  writer  who 
was  himself  outside  of  Palestine,  and  addressed  his  work  not 
only  to  Jews,  but  also,  and  still  more,  to  Gentiles  and  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians.  And  this  supposition,  which  removes  the 
difficulty,  is  itself  the  church  tradition  concerning  the  com¬ 
position  of  John.^  But  independently  of  this  tradition,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  of  Jewish  extraction. 
In  proof  of  this,  Bleek  refers  to  the  writer’s  familiarity  with 
the  Jewish  laws  and  customs,  which  is  so  manifest  in  his 
account  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Saviour’s  death ; 
to  the  pragmatical  character  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  predictions  and  promises  is 
frequently  pointed  out ;  and  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of 
these  citations  are  translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  —  a  fact  that  is 
conclusive  in  favor  of  his  Jewish,  and  strongly  in  favor  of 
his  Palestinian,  origin.  It  occurs  to  us,  also,  that  Baur, 
in  conceding  that  the  author  professes  to  be  the  Apostle 
John,  may  be  himself  challenged  to  explain  why  he  is  so 
negligent  in  affording  evidence  of  a  Jewish  extraction. 
Surely,  so  expert  a  counterfeiter  would  not  have  forgotten  a 
point  so  essential  to  a  successful  attempt  to  personate  the 
apostle.  The  charge  that  errors  are  found  in  John  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  was  a  Palestinian 
Jew  is  without  foundation.  That  Bethany  (the  true  read¬ 
ing  for  “  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,”  in  John  i.  28)  was  either 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Peraea,  or  was  a  slip  of  the  pen  for 
Bethabara ;  that,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  did  not  misplace  the 
Bethany  where  Lazarus  dwelt,  is  demonstrated  by  John  xi. 
18,  where  this  town  is  expressly  said  to  be  fifteen  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  The  assertion  that  in  the  designation  of 
Caiaphas  as  high  priest  for  that  year,  dpxt^pev'i  rov  iviavrov 
iKeivov  (xi.  51 ;  xviii.  13),  the  author  implies  a  belief  that  the 
high  priest  was  changed  every  year,  is  entirely  unwarranted 

‘  Even  Paul  speaks  of  his  “  former  conversation  in  the  Jews'  religion  ” ;  of  his 
profiting  “  in  the  Jews'  religion,"  Gal.  i.  1.3,  14. 
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by  anything  in  the  text.  The  term  “  Sychar  ”  for  the  old  city 
Sichem,  instead  of  being  a  blunder,  may  be  an  old  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of  that  time.  As  used 
by  the  Jews  there  may  lurk  under  it  a  reference  to  the  hated 
character  of  the  Samaritans ;  or,  finally,  it  may  be  simply 
an  error  of  transcription.* 

(2)  The  objection  is  made  that  a  Galilean  fisherman, 
like  John,  could  not  be  possessed  of  so  much  Greek  culture 
as  the  fourth  Gospel  discovers.  But  the  family  of  John 
were  neither  in  a  low  station,  nor  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  certainly  trained  by  his  pious  mother  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  may  have  been 
early  taught  the  Greek  language,  which  was  then  so  widely 
diffused.  The  report  which  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
had  heard  that  Peter  and  John  were  unlearned  and  unculti¬ 
vated  men  ( Acts  iv.  13)  can  only  signify  that  they  were  not 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis.  Had  John  not 
attained  some  mastery  of  the  Greek  language,  it  is  not  so 
likely  that  he  would  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
midst  of  Asia,  where  only  Greek  was  spoken,  even  by  the 
Jews.  And  during  his  prolonged  residence  there  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  language  would  doubtless  increase. 

(3)  The  type  of  doctrine  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  espec¬ 
ially  its  Christology,  have  been  thought  to  be  an  argument 
against  its  composition  by  John,  the  Palestinian  Jew.  In 
particular,  the  Logos  idea  in  John,  it  is  said,  was  an  Alexan¬ 
drian  notion,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  and 
introduced  into  Christian  theology  at  a  later  period.  We 
cannot  enter  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  this  point. 
We  simply  say  that,  as  regards  the  language  or  the  form  of 
the  doctrine,  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the  book  of 
Proverbs  and  from  Srrach,  and  not  improbably  was  derived 
from  this  source,  though  further  developed,  by  Philo  himself. 
Elsewhere  and  earlier  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  if  not 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  undeniably  in  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse,  we  meet  with  the  Johannean  terminology.  But, 


^  Sec  Block,  s.  209. 
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even  if  the  language  pertaining  to  the  Logos  came  at  first 
from  the  Greek  philosophy,  it  may  have  been  taken  up  by 
John,  as  a  fit  designation  of  the  preexistent  Christ.  Properly 
qualified,  it  became  a  vehicle  for  conveying  his  conception 
of  the  Son  in  his  relation  to  the  Father.  In  the  use  of  this 
term,  John  enters  upon  no  speculation.  He  would  rather 
turn  away  the  mind  from  vain  speculations,  from  the  un¬ 
profitable  discussions  about  the  Logos  that  may  have  been 
current,  to  the  living,  historic  Revealer  of  God,  the  actual 
manifestation  of  the  Invisible  One,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
which  had  “  dwelt  among  us.”  And  accordingly  after  the 
first  few  verses,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Logos.  As  to  the 
matter  of  the  conception,  we  utterly  deny  the  theory  of  the 
school  of  Baur,  that  the  early  church  was  Ebionite,  regard¬ 
ing  Christ  as  a  mere  man.  We  hold  that  this  theory  is 
abundantly  refuted  by  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels 
and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  is  proved  to  be  false  by  a  fair  view 
of  the  early  history  of  the  church.  The  theology  of  Philo, 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  contains  nothing  more  than 
the  vaguest  conception  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  throughout 
far  more  speculative  than  ethical ;  affording,  therefore,  no 
materials  for  that  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  found 
in  John,  and  which  only  an  intuition  of  the  living  person 
of  Christ  could  have  awakened.  The  conception  of  Christ 
in  John  is  the  product  of  the  impression  made  by  Christ 
himself  upon  the  soul  of  the  disciple. 

(4)  We  have  to  notice  another  objection  emanating  from 
the  school  of  Baur,  that  the  free  and  liberal  spirit  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  toward  the  Gentiles  is  inconsistent  with  the 
position  attributed  to  John  in  Galatians  ii.  9.  But  this 
objection  proceeds  from  the  assumption  underlying  the 
whole  system  of  the  Tubingen  school,  that  Peter  and  the 
other  Jerusalem  apostles  were  radically  opposed  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Paul  relative  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  ;  that  they 
were,  in  short,  Judaizers.  We  hold  this  assumption  to  be 
demonstrably  false,  and  the  fabric  of  historical  construction 
reared  upon  it  to  be  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.  There  is  noth- 
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ing  improbable  in  the  circumstance  of  the  inquiry  for  Jesus 
made  by  the  devout  Greeks  (John  xii.  20)  at  which  Baur 
stumbles.  Even  in  Matthew,  which  Baur  regards  as  pre¬ 
eminently  a  Jewish-Christian  Gospel,  is  recorded  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  emphatic  commendation  of  the  Centurion’s  faith 
(viii.  10  seq.) ;  the  distinct  prediction  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  given  to  another  people 
(xxi.  43) ;  the  injunction  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  (xxviii.  19) ;  the  prophecy  that  it  should  be  preached 
to  all  nations  (xxiv.  14) ;  and  the  parables  describing  the 
universal  spread  of  the  gospel  (ch.  xiii.).  We  are  not  to 
leave  out  of  view,  in  considering  the  spirit  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  with  reference  to  Gentile  Christianity,  the  inevitable 
effect  of  great  providential  events,  of  which  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  was  one,  and  of  the  long  interval  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  distinct  character  of  the  Christian  church  and 
the  broad  design  of  Christianity  had  become  more  and  more 
plain.  In  this  objection  of  Baur,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
uphold  one  false  proposition  by  another  that  is  equally  false. 

There  is  one  objection  not  to  be  separated  entirely  from 
the  one  last  considered,  but  which  is  more  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  than  any  we  have  named.  The  other  difficulties 
which  we  have  noticed,  though  not  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  vanish,  and  in  most  cases  even  turn  into  arguments 
for  the  contrary  side.  But  the  difficulty  we  have  now  to 
speak  of,  is  of  greater  magnitude.  It  is  strongly  maintained 
by  those  who  impugn  the  genuineness  of  John  that  the 
Apocalypse  which  they  hold  to  be  his  work,  cannot  come 
from  the  same  author  as  the  fourth  Gospel.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  exists  a  great  disparity,  both  in  language 
and  thought,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  this  Gospel. 
“  The  language  [of  the  Apocalypse]  is  incomparably  rougher, 
harder,  more  disconnected,  and  exhibits  greater  errors  than 
is  true  of  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament,  while  the 
language  of  the  Gospel,  though  not  pure  Greek,  is  in  a 
grammatical  view  incomparably  more  correct.”  '  This  con- 

'  BIcek,  8.  626. 
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trast  between  the  style  of  the  two  books  was  stated  as  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria.^  So  there  are  various  special  peculiarities  of 
language  in  the  Gospel  which  are  missed  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  “  A  still  greater  and  more  essential  ditference  is 
discovered  when  we  look  at  the  contents,  spirit,  and  whole 
character  of  these  writings.”  2  Under  this  head,  Bleek  refers 
in  particular,  to  the  different  position  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  reference  to  the  Jewish  people,  so  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Gospel,  where  oi  'lovhaloL  is  often,  without  qualification, 
the  designation  of  the  opposers  of  Christ;  to  the  definite 
expectation  of  the  second  advent  and  millennium,  together 
with  the  conception  of  anti-Christ  as  a  particular  individual, 
which  is  unlike  the  conception  found  in  1  John  ii.  18  seq.; 
iv.  3.  We  have  to  weigh  the  objection  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospel  which  these  differences  have  suggested. 

1.'  The  impossibility  that  both  books  should  have  the 
same  author  is  not  established.  The  Apocalypse  was 
written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero  and  shortly  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  interval  prior  to  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  was  not  far  from  twenty  years,  — 
a  period  giving  room  for  important  changes  in  the  style  and 
habits  of  thought  of  any  writer ;  an  era,  too,  most  eventful, 
as  concerns  the  development  of  the  plan  of  providence  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Jewish  nation.  That  they  were  destined,  as  a 
body,  to  reject  the  gospel,  and  to  be  rejected  of  God,  was 
made  manifest.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  force  of  our 
remark,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  change  in  style  and 
modes  of  thought,  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that,  when  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  .John  must  have  been  sixty  years 
old  ;  a  period  of  life  after  which  important  changes  of  this 
character  are  less  likely  to  occur.  But  another  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account, — that  the  mood  of  mind 
and  feeling  out  of  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written  was 
altogether  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  as  was  the  state  of 


1  Euseb.,  Lib.  VII.  27. 


2  Bleek,  s.  627. 
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things  in  the  midst  of  which  the  author  wrote.  The  same 
author,  at  such  a  time,  when  his  soul  was  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  the  terrible  events,  either  present  or  “  shortly  to 
come  to  pass,”  and  writing  under  the  impulse  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  would  fall  into  quite  a  different  style  from  one 
that  would  be  natural  in  a  calmer  mood,  when  his  only 
object  was  to  set  down  recollections  of  Christ  and  his  teach-  • 
ing.  Moreover,  there  are  not  wanting  various  points  of 
resemblance,  both  in  language  and  matter,  between  the  two 
works.  To  prove  this  relationship,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Baur  himself,  from  whom  we  translate  the  following 
passage :  “  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  evangelist 
put  himself  in  thought  in  the  place  of  the  Apocalypsist,  and 
designed  to  make  use,  for  the  ends  aimed  at  in  his  Gospel, 
of  the  consideration  enjoyed  by  the  Apostle  John,  who,  as 
apostle,  as  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  having  been  . 
for  so  many  years  the  principal  head  of  their  churches,  had 
become  the  highest  authority  with  the  Asia  Minor  Chris¬ 
tians.  Nay,  it  is  not  merely  the  borrowing  of  the  external 
support  of  so  distinguished  a  name ;  there  are  not  wanting, 
also,  internal  points  of  affinity  between  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse ;  and  one  cannot  forbear  to  wonder  at  the  deep 
geniality,  the  fine  art  with  whieh  the  evangelist,  in  order  to 
transmute  spiritually  the  Gospel  into  the  Apocalypse  [um 
die  Apokalypse  zum  evangelium  zu  vergeistigen]  has  taken 
up  the  elements  which  he  has  conveyed  over  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  freer  and  higher  point  of  view 
of  the  Gospel.”  •  Now  admitting  that  so  close  an  inward 
relationship  connects  the  Gospel  with  the  Apocalypse,  why 
not  refer  this  to  the  natural  development  of  the  author’s  own 
mind  and  the  progress  of  his  views,  rather  than  ascribe  it  to 
a  hateful  fraud  and  lie  ?  If  the  art  of  the  forger  was  so 
clever  and  admirable,  how  can  we  accept  Baur’s  further 
view,  that  he  has  palpably  and  obviously  betrayed  himself  ? 
Whatever  opinion  is  entertained  of  the  authorship  of  the 


1  Baur’s  “  Das  Christenthum,”  etc.,  s.  132. 
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Apocalypse,  the  Tubingen  theory  is  convicted  of  a  gross 
inconsistency. 

2.  But  even  if  it  were  established  that  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  fourth  Gospel  are  not  from  one  author,  the  verdict 
must  still  be  given  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Bleek  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  De  Wette  and  Baur 
•  in  supposing  that  we  are  compelled  to  reject  the  Johannean 
authorship  of  one  or  the  other,  and  in  common  with  Nean- 
der  and  many  other  critics  of  the  evangelical  as  well  as  the 
unbelieving  school,  holds  the  opinion  that  the  Apocalypse 
is  not  the  work  of  John.  As  we  have  said,  provided  the  di¬ 
lemma  can  be  made  out  to  exists  this  is  the  reasonable  opinion. 
The  Apocalypse  has  no  doubt  been  in  the  church  since  the 
date  we  have  assigned  for  its  composition.  As  early  as 
Justin  Martyr  it  was  quoted  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John ;  but  its  genuineness  was  also  early  questioned.  It 
was  questioned  not  only  by  the  Alogi,  but  also  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  presbyter  Caius  (circa  200)  who  likewise  ascribed  it 
to  Cerinthus.^  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  pupil  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Origen,  to  whose  opinion  on  the  style  of  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  we  have  adverted,  endeavors  to  prove  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  Apostle  John  did  not  write  the  work,  and 
is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle 
at  Ephesus,  John  the  presbyter.  Eusebius  leans  to  the 
same  opinion.  He,  also,  hesitates  about  placing  it  among 
the  Homologoumena,  or  New  Testament  writings,  which 
were  universally  received  as  apostolical.**  It  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ancient  Syrian  version.  Long  after  it  was 
received  universally  in  the  Western  church,  doubts  concern¬ 
ing  its  genuineness  continued  in  the  East.  If  written  by 
John  the  presbyter,  “  a  holy  and  inspired  man,”  as  Dionys¬ 
ius  supposes  him  to  be,  the  later  habit  of  ascribing  it  to  the 
apostle,  may  have  been  a  mistake  for  which  the  real  author 
was  not  responsible.  And  if  the  denial  of  its  genuineness 
sprang  from  the  great  reaction  of  the  church  in  the  second 
century  against  Chiliastic  views,  it  was  supported,  as  we 

‘  Euicb.,  Lib.  III.  28.  *  Euseb.,  Lib.  III.  25. 
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have  seen  in  the  case  of  Dionysius  by  critical  arguments. 
The  evidence  for  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  far  from  being  equal  to  the  accumulated  weight  of 
evidence  for  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
For  the  former,  the  main  proofs  of  a  composition  by  the 
apostle  are  external.  In  the  case  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  be¬ 
sides  having  all  that  can  be  asked  in  the  way  of  external 
evidence,  we  are  able  to  add  the  most  impressive  internal 
proofs  of  its  genuineness. 

In  giving  the  internal  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of 
John,  it  would  be  a  great  oversight  to  omit  a  notice  of  the 
proof  atforded  by  the  last  chapter.  Every  reader  of  the 
Gospel  will  observe  that  in  the  last  verses  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  the  author  appears  to  be  concluding  his  work.  It 
is  evident  that  at  least  the  last  two  verses  of  the  twenty-first 
chapter  are  from  another  hand.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
whole  chapter  emanates  from  some  other  pen  than  that  of 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  while  others  think  that  only  these 
concluding  verses  constitute  the  addition  by  another.  Let 
ns  first  take  for  granted  the  last  supposition.  The  whole 
chapter  —  these  verses  included  —  has  been  connected  with 
the  work  from  its  first  promulgation.  These  verses,  then, 
are  the  independent  testimony  of  one  who  was  not  himself 
the  writer,  to  the  fact  of  the  composition  of  the  work  by 
John.  If  John  be  not  the  author,  the  writer  of  these  verses 
was  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.  But  suppose  the  entire 
chapter  to  be  written  by  him,  which  was  the  view  of  Gro- 
tius,  and  is  held  by  many  living  critics  on  the  evangelical 
side,  as  well  as  by  Zeller  and  other  disciples  of  the  Tubingen 
school;  the  argument  is  then  stronger.  The  statement  in 
vs.  23,  relative  to  the  idea  that  the  apostle  was  not  to  die, 
is  one  which  could  only  have  been  required  shortly  after  his 
death  occured.  Forty  or  fifty  years  after  that  event  there 
could  have  been  no  call  for  such  an  explanation.  The  ap¬ 
pendix,  then,  was  composed  soon  after  the  death  of  John. 
Suppose  it  to  be  written  by  friends  to  whom  he  had  de- 
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livered  his  Gospel,  and  from  whom  it  went  forth  to  the 
world,  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is  explained. 

In  closing  up  this  array  of  evidence,  we  beg  the  reader  to 
apprehend  distinctly  the  position  of  Baur  and  his  school 
When  these  critics  come  to  John’s  Gospel  they  have  to 
give  up  their  favorite  mythical  theory.  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  unconscious  working  of  the  mythopoeic  faculty. 
Here  is  no  collection  of  tales  produced  from  the  unreflect¬ 
ing  imagination  of  the  early  church,  brooding  over  their 
departed  Lord.  But  the  ground  taken  is  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  a  stupendous  fraud,  most  cleverly  executed,  —  a 
deliberate  invention  of  incidents  which  were  known  by  the 
writer  never  to  have  occurred,  but  which  he  has  framed  to-^ 
gether  into  a  history,  not  scrupling  to  introduce  an  ingenious 
lie  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  reader  that  John  was  its 
author !  Whether  the  Gospel  bears  the  marks  of  being  the 
child  of  so  much  mendacity  we  must  leave  the  candid 
reader  to  judge. 

It  is  incredible  that  a  work  of  the  power  and  loftiness  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  should  have  sprung  up  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  Let  any  one  who  would  understand  the  difference 
between  the  apostolic  and  the  next  following  age  undertake 
to  read  the  apostolic  Fathers.  He  will  be  conscious  at  once 
that  he  has  passed  into  another  atmosphere.  He  has  de¬ 
scended  from  the  heights  of  inspiration  to  the  level  of  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  often  feeble,  thinking.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  there  is  no  writer  of  marked  originality; 
none  who  can  be  called  fresh  or  suggestive.  To  set  a  work 
like  the  fourth  Gospel  in  that  age  is  a  literary  anachronism. 
That  a  writer,  towering  so  above  all  his  contemporaries, 
should  stoop  to  wear  a  mask,  and  gain  his  end  by  a  hateful, 
Jesuitical  contrivance,  is  a  supposition  burdened  with  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  irrational  character  of  this  hypothesis,  Neander 
has  well  shown  in  a  passage  with  which  we  conclude  the 
present  essay. 

“  The  whole  development  of  the  church  from  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr  onward  testifies  to  the  presence  of  such  a  Gospel,  which 
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operated  powerfully  on  men’s  minds.  It  cannot  be  explained 
from  any  succeeding  mental  tendency  in  the  following  age, 
nor  from  the  amalgamation  of  several.  To  be  sure,  this 
production  existed  as  a  representation  of  a  higher  unity,  as 
a  reconciling  element  with  reference  to  the  contrarieties  of 
that  age,  and  could  exert  an  attractive  power  over  minds 
of  so  opposite  a  kind  as  a  Heracleon,  a  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  an  Irenaeus,  and  a  Tertullian.  Where  should  we 
be  able  to  find  in  that  age  a  man,  who  was  elevated  above 
its  contrarieties  [gegensiitze],  by  which  everything  is  more  or 
less  swayed  ?  And  a  man  of  so  superior  a  Christian  soul, 
must  needs  skulk  in  the  dark,  avail  himself  of  such  a  mask, 
instead  of  appearing  openly  in  the  consciousness  of  all- 
conquering  truth  and  in  the  feeling  of  his  mental  pre¬ 
eminence  !  Such  a  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the  church 
Fathers  of  that  century,  had  no  need,  forsooth,  to  shrink  from 
the  conflict.  He  must  certainly  have  put  more  confidence 
in  the  might  of  truth  than  in  these  arts  of  darkness  and 
falsehood.  And  how  can  it  be  shown  that  such  a  man, 
when  he  is  contemplated  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own 
age,  would  have  been  restrained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred 
history,  by  no  scruples,  from  falsifying  a  history,  the  contents 
of  which  were  holy  to  him,  through  arbitrary  fictions,  man¬ 
ufactured  in  the  interest  of  a  given  dogmatic  tendency,  — 
through  lies,  in  fact,  which  were  to  find  their  justification 
in  the  end  to  be  attained  by  means  of  them  ?  And  how 
unskilfully  would  he  have  proceeded  if,  in  order  to  attain 
his  end,  he  presented  the  history  of  Christ  in  a  way  that 
was  in  absolute  contrast  with  the  universally  accepted  tra¬ 
dition!  Nay,  only  from  such  an  apostle,  who  stood  in 
such  a  relation  to  Christ  as  a  John  stood,  who  liad  thus 
taken  up  into  his  own  being  the  impression  and  image  of 
that  unique  personality,  could  proceed  a  work  which  stands 
in  such  a  relation  to  the  contrarieties  of  the  post-apostolic 
age.  It  is  a  work  out  of  one  gush,  original  throughout. 
The  Divine  in  its  own  nature  has  this  power  of  composing 
differences,  but  never  could  a  product  so  fresh,  so  original 
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in  its  power  (urkriiftiges)  proceed  from  a  contrived,  shrewdly 
planned,  reconciliation  of  differences.  This  Gospel,  if  it  do 
not  emanate  from  the  Apostle  John  and  point  to  that 
Christ,  the  intution  of  whom,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  gave 
birth  to  it,  is  the  greatest  of  enigmas.”  * 


ARTICLE  II. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  AND  METHODIST  HYMNS. 

BT  REV.  FREDERIC  M.  BIRD,  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Continued  from  No.  81,  />.  162.) 

We  are  now  at  liberty  to  glance  over  whatever  may  be 
most  striking  and  important  among  the  various  poetical 
publications  of  the  Wesleys.  Their  earlier  volumes  bear  the 
names  of  both  brothers,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
respective  authorship  of  the  separate  poems ;  but  it  has  been 
generally  agreed  by  those  who  best  understand  the  matter, 
to  ascribe  all  the  translations  to  John,  and  all  the  original 
poems  —  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  where  there  is  some 

*  Neander’s  Ges.  d.  Pflanz,  u.  I^eit.  d.  Kirche,  4  A.  B.  2.  s.  637. 

The  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  has  found  an  unexpeeted  supporter  in 
the  person  of  M.  Renan.  In  his  recent  Life  of  Jesus,  he  holds  that  the  existence 
of  this  Gospel  is  presupposed,  just  as  wc  have  attempted  to  prove,  in  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  tlie  first  half  of  the  second  century.  By  the  force  of  the  external 
evidence,  and  also  by  the  historical  truth  which  ho  is  compelled  to  recognize  in 
passages  of  the  narrative,  he  is  led  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  at  least  the 
narrative  parts  of  the  work 

The  embarrassment  into  which  Renan  is  thrown  by  conceding  that  this  history 
of  Jesus  is  the  work  of  an  eyewitness,  while  he  is  yet  unprepared  to  believe  in 
miracles,  is  no  concern  of  ours.  We  leave  him  to  settle  this  matter  with  his 
disturbed  friends  of  the  Westminster  Review.  We  simply  record  it  as  a  very 
significant  fa<  t,  that  a  writer  who  in  treating  of  the  Life  of  Christ  plants  himself 
on  a  theory  of  naturalism,  is  yet  obliged  in  candor  to  allow  that  this  Gospel  is 
genuine.  Strauss  himself  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view,  and 
was  finally  kept  from  doing  so  only  by  seeing  the  fatal  consequences  that  would 
ensue  to  his  entire  theory. 
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special  reason  to  the  contrary  —  to  Charles  ( For  particu¬ 
lars  on  this  point,  see  Creamer’s  Methodist  Hymnology, 
pp.  18-26  et  al.).  In  their  first  publication,  1739,  John’s 
translations,  adaptations,  and  selections  occupy  more  room 
than  Charles’s  originals  ;  but  to  no  subsequent  volume  does 
John  contribute  more  than  six  or  eight  pieces.  This  first, 
and  the  two  which  followed  it,  in  1740  and  1742,  were  of  the 
general  character  indicated  by  their  common  title :  “  Hymns 
and  Sacred  Poems.” 

In  or  before  1745  the  Wesleys  began  to  publish  with 
reference  to  special  subjects  and  occasions.  Among  the  first 
and  largest  of  these  productions  was  “  Hymns  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper,”  founded  on  Dr.  Brevint’s  “Christian  Sacrament  and 
Sacrifice.”  This  was  one  of  their  most  popular  books,  and  is 
valuable  as  an  extensive,  systematic,  and  well-versified  col¬ 
lection  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  not  many, 
of  the  hymns  are  in  use,  and  a  few  only  afford  fair  samples 
of  the  genuine  Wesleyan  power.  Here  is  a  sensible  and 
pious  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  in  the  ordinance : 

How  he  did  these  creatures  raise,  And  make  this  bread  and  wine 

Organs  to  convey  his  grace  To  this  poor  soul  of  mine ; 

I  cannot  the  way  descry,  Need  not  know  the  mystery ; 

Only  this  I  know,  that  I  Was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 

Yet  Charles’s  views  of  the  rite  were  very  churchly.  What¬ 
ever  he  meant  by  the  following,  the  sentiment  is  sufficiently 
high,  and  the  language  more  than  sufficiently  strong : 

Did  thine  ancient  Israel  go.  With  solemn  praise  and  prayer. 

To  thy  hallowed  courts  below,  To  meet  and  serve  thee  there  ? 

To  thy  body.  Lord,  we  flee :  This  the  consecrated  shrine ; 

Temple  of  the  Deity,  The  real  house  divine. 

His  “  Hymns  on  the  Trinity”  (1767)  is  a  book  of  exceed¬ 
ing  value  and  interest.  Mr.  Jackson  is  within  the  truth 
when  he  says :  “  There  is  not  in  the  English  language  a 
volume  that,  in  so  small  a  compass,  shows  more  clearly  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  its  practical  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  proposes 
the  subject,  not  as  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  of  faith  and 
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adoration,  of  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  praise.”  The  con¬ 
tents  are  arranged  under  five  topics  ;  through  four  of  these, 
which  are  essentially  doctrinal,  each  hymn  has  one  or  more 
texts  of  scripture  prefixed,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  bear 
some  more  or  less  intimate  relation.  Thus,  on  Matt,  xxxiii. 
9,  “  Call  no  man  your  Father,”  etc. 

Our  heavenly  Father  is  but  one  With  that  paternity 
In  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  And  Holy  Ghost  agree : 

Each  person  of  the  triune  God  May  his  own  creature  claim, 

For  each  impressed  the  earthly  clod  With  his  own  awful  name. 

His  distinctions  are  usually  sound.  1  Cor.  xi.  3,  “  The  head 
of  Christ  is  God.” 

The  partner  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  As  man,  inferior  is  to  God ; 

The  lower  part  of  Christ,  the  heel,  Was  bruised,  and  did  our  sorrows  feel ; 
But  though  he  would  his  life  resign.  His  part  superior  is  divine, 

And  doth,  beyond  the  reach  of  pain,  God  over  all  forever  reign. 

Very  rarely,  in  this  volume,  does  he  use  an  incorrect  expres¬ 
sion.  The  last  three  lines  of  the  following  are  perhaps  the 
only  instance : 

How  could  God  for  sinners  die  ?  How  could  man  the  pardon  buy  ? 
When  thy  human  nature  bled.  Then  the  blood  divine  was  shed, — 

Blood  of  him  who  was  in  thee,  God  from  all  eternity. 

These  expressions  —  “  blood  of  God,”  “  death  of  God,”  and 
the  like,  which  not  unfrequently  occur  in  Charles  Wesley— 
are  themselves,  and  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  popish 
and  unjustifiable.  The  man  Jesus  alone  suffered  and  died 
for  us.  The  divine  nature  which  was  in  him,  mysteriously 
conjoined  with  his  humanity,  gave  an  infinite  merit  and 
atoning  power  to  those  agonies;  and  there  we  must  stop. 
How  the  Godhead  “  made  of  infinite  avail  the  sufferings  of 
the  man,”  is  the  mystery ;  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained, 
nor  any  good  done,  by  the  use  of  language  justified  neither 
by  reason  nor  scripture. 

But  this  is  an  exception.  For  the  elucidation  of  difficult 
passages,  the  harmonizing  of  seemingly  contradictory  ones, 
and  the  systematic  and  satisfactory  presentation  of  a  great 
doctrine  in  all  its  various  phases,  this  would  be  a  most  valu- 
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able  manual.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  appreciated  or 
reprinted.  The  last  of  its  five  divisions  contains  Hymns 
and  Prayers  to  the  Trinity ;  ”  “ 

Full  credence  we  give,  And  exult  to  believe 
What  our  reason  in  vain  would  aspire  to  conceive  : 

Not  against  but  above  Our  reason  we  prove 
Three  persons  revealed  in  the  essence  of  love. 

No  distinction  we  find  Of  will  or  of  mind 
In  the  IMaker,  Inspirer,  and  Friend  of  mankind ; 

But  one  God  we  proclaim,  In  nature  and  name 
Indivisibly  one,  and  forever  the  same.  • 

Having  thus  outlined  the  scheme  of  orthodox  doctrine,  he  is 
anxious  to  guard  against  formalism  and  mere  intellectual 
belief;  and  he  expresses  himself  as  strongly  as  usual: 

Right  notions  have  their  slender  use, 

But  cannot  a  sound  fSith  produce.  Or  vital  piety. 

They  cannot  make  the  Godhead  known, 

Or  manifest  Jehovah  one  In  co-etemal  three. 

The  orthodox,  renowned  in  fight. 

Fierce  champions  for  opinions  right.  May  reason’s  strength  display ; 
Their  Arian  and  Socinian  foes. 

And  Heresy’s  whole  household  knows  The  truth  as  much  as  they. 

He  insists  earnestly  on  thp  necessity  of  spiritually  discern¬ 
ing  spiritual  truths : 

Creeds  and  books  can  nothing  do.  Unaccompanied  by  grace ; 

Grace  must  form  my  heart  anew.  Give  me  to  discern  thy  face. 

Bring  my  faithful  heart  the  power  God  in  persons  three  to  adore. 

Our  faith  is  but  a  shadow  vain.  Unless  it  works  by  love. 

And,  saved  from  sin  and  born  again.  We  seek  the  things  above ; 

Unless  we  have  the  sacred  Trine  Into  our  hearts  received. 

And  I  can  call  each  person  mine,  I  have  not  yet  believed. 

Having  thus  satisfied  hig.  intellect,  his  orthodoxy,  and  his 
conscience,  he,  in  a  short  hymn  near  the  end  of  the  volume, 
allows  his  innate  poetry  full  swing.  The  piece  is  a  fine 
example  of  that  singularity  of  style  and  sentiment  which  he 
sometimes  indulged  without  restraint : 

Thy  divinity’s  adorer.  Thee  that  I  may  truly  know, 

Jesus,  be  my  soul’s  restorer.  Bleeding  Lamb,  appear  below  : 

God,  expiring  on  the  tree.  Love,  be  manifest  in  me. 
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Sharer  of  thy  dereliction,  Joining  in  thy  plaintive  cry, 

Pained  with  thy  extreme  affliction,  Let  my  broken  heart  reply : 

O  let  all  within  me  moan,  Echo  back  thy  dying  groan ! 

Here  would  I  maintain  my  station ;  Never  from  the  cross  remove. 

Till  I,  in  my  last  temptation.  Pay  thee  back  thy  dearest  love, _ 

Faint  into  thy  arms  away ;  Die  into  immortal  day. 

As  a  polemic  poet,  it  is  probable  Charles  Wesley  has 
never  been  equalled.  He  possessed  the  combative  qualities 
abundantly  :  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  thorough 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  unqualified  devotion  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  hearty  hatred  of  whatever  he  thought  unscriptural, 
false,  and  dangerous,  outspoken  and  fearless  honesty,  keen 
wit,  and  unsurpassed  vigor  of  language.  He  could  be  very 
satirical  when  he  chose,  —  and  he  sometimes  chose.  The 
wretched  formalism  which  everywhere  prevailed,  the  dead¬ 
ness  of  the  established  church,  the  cruel  bitterness  of  clergy 
and  rulers  against  evangelical  religion  and  its  professors, 
aroused  his  wrath,  and  he  frequently  used  words  which 
must  have  been  more  true  than  pleasant.  In  his  “  Hymns 
of  Intercession  ”  (1758)  occurs  a  picture,  taken  from  life,  of 
“  the  universities  ” : 

Teacher  divine,  with  melting  eye 
Our  ruined  seats  of  learning  see, 

Whose  ruling  scribes  thy  truth  deny, 

And  persecute  thy  saints  and  thee. 

As  hired  by  Satan  to  suppress 
And  root  up  every  seed  of  grace. 

Where  knowledge  vain,  unsanctified. 

Fills  every  synagogue  and  chair ; 

I  Where  pride  and  unbelief  preside. 

And  wage  with  heaven  immortal  war : 

The  prophets’  nursing  schools  are  these. 

Or  sinks  of  desperate  wickedness  ? 

The  English  Wesleyan  Collection,  and  that  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  South,  still  contain  part  of  a  poem  on 
Jer.vii.4:  “  The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these,”  headed  in  the 
latter  collection :  “  Before  Preaching  to  Formalists.”  Our  read¬ 
ers  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  irony  in  a  hymn  book. 
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The  men  who  slight  thy  fmthful  word, 

In  their  own  lies  confide, 

These  are  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 

And  heathens  all  beside ! 

The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  these. 

The  only  church  and  true, 

Who  live  in  pomp  and  wealth  and  ease. 

And  Jesus  never  knew ! 

The  temple  of  the  Lord  —  they  pull 
Thy  living  temples  down, 

And  cast  out  every  gracious  soul 
That  trembles  at  thy  frown ; 

The  church  —  they  from  their  pale  expel 
Whom  thou  hast  here  forgiven ; 

And  all  the  synagogues  of  hell 
Are  the  sole  heirs  of  heaven ! 


Bat  the  most  powerful,  combative,  and  controversial  poems 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  appeared  in  “  Hymns  on  God’s 
Everlasting  Love,”  published  in  1741,  and  greatly  enlarged 
in  1756.  People  seem  to  be  shy  of  this  polemic  region : 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Creamer  pass  the  volume  with  very 
brief  remarks  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  able,  interesting,  and 
remarkable  among  the  Arminian  poet’s  publications.  It 
preaches  an  unlimited,  universal  atonement,  and  attacks  the 
doctrines  of  reprobation  and  unconditional  election.  Cal¬ 
vinism  in  that  age  was  a  somewhat  different  thing  from  that 
which  bears  the  name  now;  the  doctrine  supposed  to  be  taught 
that  infants  in  great  numbers  were  lost,  and  that  most  souls 
were  arbitrarily  predestined  to  endless  misery,  came  sharply 
into  conflict  with  Wesleyan  views ;  and  Charles  thought  he 
had  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  archery.  The 
famous  controversy  waged  by  Fletcher  and  John  Wesley 
against  Shirley,  the  Hills,  Toplady,  etc.,  was  some  years  later ; 
but  John  had  already  published  his  sermon  on  “  Free  Grace,” 
and  war  was  declared.  We  had  better  let  the  poet  tell  his 
own  story ;  premising  merely  that  it  is  the  extreme  and  in¬ 
human  tenets  of  old-fashioned  hyper-Calvinism  which  he  is 
attacking,  and  that  by  the  “hellish  doctrine”  and  similar 
mild  terms  he  means  the  dogma  that  Christ  did  not  die  for 
VoL.  XXL  No.  82.  37 
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all,  but  that  some  are,  by  a  positive  decree  of  the  Almighty 
shut  out  from  any  possible  portion  in  the  benefits  of  his  atone- 
ment,  and  consigned  irrevocably  to  endless  punishment  The 
poet  conceives,  and  pursues  in  several  hymns,  the  bold  idea 
of  making  a  sinner,  dying  in  his  blood  and  without  hope, 
justify  the  ways  and  attributes  of  Deity : 

God  forbid  that  I  should  dare  To  charge  my  death  on  thee ; 

No,  thy  truth  and  mercy  tear  The  horrible  decree  ! 

Though  the  devil’s  doom  I  meet,  The  devil’s  doctrine  I  disclaim ; 

Let  it  sink  into  the  pit  Of  hell,  from  which  it  came. 

God,  the  good,  the  just,  I  clear ;  tie  did  not  die  in  vain : 

Grace  hath  brought  salvation  near  To  every  soul  of  man : 

I  would  not  be  saved  from  death,  And,  self-destroyed,  I  justly  fall; 
Publishing,  with  my  last  breath,  The  Saviour  died  for  all. 

And  again, 

A  ransom  for  my  soul  was  paid :  For  mine  and  every  soul  of  man 
The  Lamb  a  full  atonement  made.  The  Lamb  for  me  and  Judas  a^in. 

By  my  own  hands,  not  his,  I  fall ;  The  hellish  doctrine  I  disprove : 
Sinners,  his  grace  is  free  for  all ;  Though  I  am  damned,  yet  God  b  lore. 

He  cannot  repeat  the  great  truth  too  often  or  too  earnestly: 

Thou  dost  not  mock  our  race  With  insufficient  grace : 

Thou  hast  reprobated  none ;  Thou  from  Pharaoh’s  blood  art  free ; 
Thou  didst  once  for  all  atone,  Judas,  Esau,  Cmn,  and  me. 

He  would  make  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  troth 
he  preaches : 

We  stake  our  interest  in  thy  blood.  On  this,  and  this  alone. 

That  IT  for  all  mankind  hath  flowed.  And  did  for  all  atone. 

He  regards  the  sacrifice  as  complete,  the  atonement  as  posi¬ 
tive,  and  personal  salvation  as  the  unavoidable  result  of 
appropriating  faith : 

Thou  canst  not  now  thy  grace  deny.  Thou  canst  not  but  foipre ; 
Lord,  if  thy  justice  asks  me  why  —  In  Jesus  I  believe ! 

He  accuses  his  antagonists  of  limiting  the  Infinite,  and  sepa* 
rating  Christ  from  God : 

Ye  potsherds  of  the  earth,  presume  To  disunite  the  Trinity. 

And  he  answers  their  predestinarian  argument  thus : 
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“  Since  God  might  Justly  let  all  die,  And  leave  all  to  eternal  woe, 

Might  he  not  justly  some  pass  byt”  The  wounds  of  Jesus  answer,  No  ! 

His  wrath  he  might  on  all  have  shown,  Had  not  his  law  been  satisfied : 

But  now  he  cannot  pass  by  one ;  He  cannot,  —  for  his  Son  hath  died. 

He  makes  one  who  is  enjoying  a  state  of  grace,  confess  the 
possibility  of  falling  therefrom  : 

The  blackest  crime  upon  record  I  freely  covdd  commit ; 

The  sins  by  nature  most  abhorred  My  nature  could  repeat. 

I  could  the  devil’s  law  receive,  Unless  restrained  by  thee ; 

I  could  (Good  God !),  I  could  believe  the  horrible  decree  I 

I  could  believe  that  God  is  hate,  The  God  of  love  and  grace 
Did  damn,  pass  by,  and  reprobate  The  most  of  human  race. 

Farther  than  this  I  cannot  go,  Till  Tophet  take  me  in ; 

But  O  forbid  that  I  should  know  This  mystery  of  sin  ! 

So  much  wit  on  such  a  subject  would  be  wickedness  in 
most  writers ;  but  Charles  is  perfectly  honest  and  serious.  • 
In  like  manner  he  represents  the  hyper-Calvinists  as  teach¬ 
ing,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  sinners  : 

The  righteous  God  consigned  Them  over  to  their  doom. 

And  sent  the  Saviour  of  mankind  To  damn  them  from  the  womb  ; 

To  damn  for  falling  short  Of  what  they  could  not  do. 

For  not  believing  the  report  Of  that  which  was  not  true. 

They  think  with  shrieks  and  cries  To  please  the  Lord  of  hosts, 

And  offer  thee,  in  sacrifice.  Millions  of  slaughtered  ghosts  ; 

With  new-born  babes  they  fill  The  dire,  infernal  shade. 

For  such  (they  say)  was  thy  great  will  Before  the  world  was  made. 

The  hymn,  “  Equip  me  for  the  war,”  in  the  present  Metho¬ 
dist  books,  is  part  of  a  long  poem  in  this  volume,  being  a 
preacher’s  prayer.  Here  is  one  of  the  petitions  : 

Increase  (if  that  can  be)  The  perfect  hate  I  feel 
To  Satan’s  horrible  decree,  That  genuine  child  of  hell. 

Which  feigns  thee  to  pass  by  The  most  of  Adam’s  race. 

And  leave  them  in  their  blood  to  die.  Shut  out  from  saving  grace. 

To  most,  as  devils  teach  (Get  thee  behind  me,  fiend !) 

To  most,  thy  mercies  never  reach,  Whose  mennes  have  no  end. 


This  is  that  wisdom  from  beneath.  That  horrible  decree  ! 

My  soul  it  harrows  up.  It  freezes  all  my  blood. 

My  tingling  ears  I  fain  would  stop  Against  their  hellish  God, 
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Constrained,  alas !  to  hear  His  reprobating  roar^ 

And  see  him  horribly  appear  All  stained  with  human  gore. 

If  Toplady  ever  saw  that  verse,  no  wonder  that  he  called 
the  Wesleys  blasphemers.  Comment  is  vain ;  human  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  go  beyond  the  terrible  energy  of  these  lines. 
If  any  one  think  that  the  author  needs  an  excuse,  it  must  be 
found  in  his  thorough  and  intense  sincerity.  He  believed  he 
was  battling  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for  his  convictions.  Hear  him  on 
this : 

My  life  I  here  present,  My  heart’s  best  drop  of  blood, 

O  let  it  all  be  freely  spent  In  proof  that  thou  art  good,  — 

Art  good  to  all  that  breathe.  Who  all  may  pardon  have ; 

Thou  wiliest  not  the  sinner’s  death.  But  all  the  world  wouldst  save. 

O  take  me  at  my  word,  But  arm  me  with  thy  power. 

Then  call  me  forth  to  suffer.  Lord,  To  meet  the  fiery  hour; 

In  death  will  I  proclaim  That  all  may  hear  thy  call. 

And  clap  my  hands  amidst  the  flame,  And  shout,  he  died  for  all  ! 

Other  polemic  poems,  on  less  catholic  subjects,  may  be 
found  in  several  of  his  works;  supporting  sometimes  “the 
peculiar  views  of  the  Methodists,”  and  sometimes  views 
which  were  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  volume  of  1749  is  a 
long  hymn  on  the  text,  “  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a 
liar.”  It  is  an  argument  for  sinless  perfection,  and  against 
its  disbelievers.  Of  some  of  these  he  says : 

Saints  without  holiness  are  they,  Elect  without  election’s  seal ; 

They  yet  cannot,  fall  away  ;  In  Christ,  and  yet  in  sin,  they  dwell; 

Their  freemen  are  to  evil  sold.  Their  creatures  new  are  creatures  old. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  complete  and  unspotted  holi¬ 
ness,  as  attainable  on  earth.  The  expression,  “  unsinning 
state,”  frequently  occurs  in  his  writings.  In  one  of  his 
earliest  volumes,  he  uses  this  strong  and  unjustifiable  lan¬ 
guage  : 

Gifts,  alas !  cannot  suffice,  And  comforts  are  in  vain ; 

While  one  evil  thought  can  rise,  1  am  not  born  again. 

And  likewise  on  Luke  vi.  44,  “  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits  ” : 
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The  trees  of  righteousness,  Thy  planting,  O  almighty  Lord, 
They  never  can  thy  law  transgress.  Or  sin  in  deed,  or  thought,  or  word. 

This  and  very  many  similar  pieces  were  omited  by  John 
Wesley,  in  a  subsequent  expurged  edition  of  the  Scripture 
Hymns.  The  founder  of  Methodism  held  very  definite  and 
practical  views  regarding  Christian  perfection  ;  but  Charles 
acquired  notions  which  reduced  it  to  a  mere  theory  and 
abstract  doctrine.  At  this  time  (1762)  he  considered  the 
“unsinning  state”  to  be  the  result  only  of  long  experience, 
and  the  fidelity  of  many  years ;  thus  on  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  “  Be 
perfect,”  i.e.  Aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  holiness  ; 

Let  down  from  heaven  the  ladder  see. 

And  mount,  till  all  the  steps  are  past : 

Perfection  is  the  last  degree  ; 

Perfection  is  attained  the  last 

There  were  many  Methodists  at  this  time  who  professed  to 
have  attained  this  desirable  state.  In  accordance  with  his 
own  opposite  views,  Charles  thought  it  necessary  to  rebuke 
their  presumption ;  and  the  first  edition  of  his  Short  Scrip¬ 
ture  Hymns  contains  many  verses  like  this,  on  Phil.  iii.  12. 
“  Not  as  though  I  were  already  perfect 

Then  know  thy  place  (a  novice  cries. 

Whose  fancy  has  attained  the  prize)  ; 

Stand  by  thyself,  nor  rank  with  me, 

For  I  am  holier  than  thee : 

Beyond  the  chief  apostle  I ! 

And  you,  who  dare  my  grace  deny, 

The  proof  of  my  perfection  know ; 

It  is  —  because  I  think  it  so ! 

He  puts  a  very  severe  test  upon  the  practical  perfectionists : 

But  if  the  smallest  spark  of  pride  Or  self  discover  them  at  last. 

Set  the  false  witnesses  aside.  Yet  hold  the  tru*h  forever  fast. 

He  says  in  the  preface  that  he  has  taken  great  pains  both 
to  prove  and  to  guard  this  troublesome  doctrine.  Most 
people  would  think  that  the  pains  were  wasted,  that  his 
“  guards  ”  demolish  his  “  proofs ;  ”  that  he  is  busy  with  first 
building  up  what  he  directly  proceeds  to  pull  down.  The 
truth  is,  the  poet  is  inconsistent  in  this  matter,  as  in  some 
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others.  The  practice  of  Christian  perfection  is  alone  of  con¬ 
sequence  ;  the  mere  theory  is  of  no  value  whatever.  But 
Charles  reduces  it  to  pure  theory.  His  brother  rightly 
accuses  him  of  having  no  fruits,  no  possible  results  to  bis 
creed ;  and  a  faith  which  thus  excludes  works  becomes 
totally  insignificant.  The  sense  of  this  matter,  as  most 
Christians  take  it,  is  expressed  by  Grirnshaw  of  Haworth,  a 
pious  and  faithful  clergyman,  who  was  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  Methodists.  The  letter  was  written  to  Charles 
Wesley,  March  31,  1760.  “  The  doctrine  of  perfection  runs 

very  high . Thirty  profess  sinless  perfection;  and  thirty 

more,  I  expect,  will  pretend  thereto  shortly.  If  it  be  of  God 
it  is  well.  Time  will  prove  it.  I  wish  they  knew  their 
own  hearts.  My  perfection  is,  to  see  my  own  imperfection: 
my  comfort,  to  feel  that  I  have  the  world,  flesh,  and  devil  to 
overcome  through  the  spirit  and  merits  of  my  dear  Saviour; 
and  my  desire  and  hope  is,  to  love  God  with  all  my  heart, 
mind,  soul,  and  strength,  to  the  last  gasp  of  my  life.  This 
is  my  perfection.  I  know  no  other,  expecting  to  lay  down 
my  life  and  my  sword  together.” 

Yet  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  perfection,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Methodist  perfection,  as  outsiders  are  apt  to  call  it,  has 
been  and  is  greatly  misunderstood.  If  we  of  other  denom¬ 
inations  were  better  acquainted  with  the  genuine,  pure, 
original  Wesleyan  tenets  on  this  subject,  with  what  John 
preached  and  Charles  usually  sung,  we  should  find  less  that 
is  sectarian,  and  more  that  is  scriptural,  than  we  commonly 
fancy.  Doubtless  they  used  some  strong  and  unguarded 
expressions  (Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  perpetually 
doing  that)  ;  and  doubtless  their  teachings  have  often  been 
perverted  to  false  and  dangerous  uses  by  ignorant,  fanatical, 
or  dishonest  men  among  their  followers :  but  the  wheat  can 
be  separated  from  the  chaff.  John  "Wesley  seldom  or  never 
used  the  word  sinless,  or  taught  that  the  holiest  believer 
was  utterly  exempt  from  human  infirmities.  He  held,  on 
the  contrary,  that  certain  unpleasant  peculiarities  and  de¬ 
ficiencies,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  intellect,  might  still 
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interfere  with  the  complete  character  and  comfort  of  one 
who  was  living  without  sin.  But  the  idea  of  a  lofty  state 
of  grace,  in  which  the  believer  enjoys  unbroken  communion 
with  God,  and  lives,  as  it  were,  above  the  temptation  to  go 
astray,  is  surely  not  very  averse  to  reason  or  scripture  :  and 
this  is  really  the  secret  of  the  much  abused  Methodist  per¬ 
fection.  The  Wesleys  were  very  strong  and  bold  men  ; 
they  took  higher  ground  than  most  others  had  done :  they 
attempted  more,  and  they  accomplished  more.  What  pre¬ 
cisely  and  fully  were  their  doctrines  and  modes  of  thought, 
their  aims  and  ways  of  working,  may  be  best  seen  in  their 
poetry.  “  All  that  these  men  of  God  have  taught  in  the 
pulpit,  and  that  thousands  of  their  spiritual  children  have 
experienced,  the  hymns  adequately  express.  They  assume 
that  it  is  the  common  privilege  of  believers  to  enjoy  the 
direct  and  abiding  witness  of  their  personal  adoption  ;  to  be 
made  free  from  sin  by  the  sanctifying  spirit ;  to  live  and 
die  in  the  conscious  possession  of  that  perfect  love  which 
casteth  out  fear :  and  they  express  a  strong  and  irrepressible 
desire  for  these  blessings,  with  the  mighty  faith  by  which 
they  are  attained.”  Thus  the  poet  expects  the  annihilation 
of  inward  evil : 

Come,  0  my  God,  the  promise  seal,  This  mountain,  sin,  remove  1 

Now  in  my  gasping  soul  reveal  The  virtue  of  thy  love. 

Anger  and  sloth,  desire  and  pride  This  moment  be  subdued ; 

Be  cast  into  the  crimson  tide  Of  my  Redeemer’s  blood ! 

And  the  setting  up  of  Christ’s  image  within  : 

Fully  in  my  life  express  All  the  heights  of  holiness : 

Sweetly  let  my  spirit  prove  All  the  depths  of  humble  love. 

And  the  utter  absorption  of  the  human  in  the  divine  : 

Come,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  And  seal  me  thine  abode  1 

Let  all  I  am  in  thee  be  lost.  Let  all  I  am  he  God ! 

There  is  not  much  that  is  objectionable  about  this  view 
of  perfection.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  how  far  we  shall 
attempt  to  live  up  to  our  privileges  and  duties.  That  most 
professing  Christians  scarcely  make  that  attempt  at  all,  is  a 
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melancholy  fact.  That  the  Wesleyan  poetry  should  be 
above  the  comprehension  and  out  of  range  of  the  experience 
of  such,  is  a  natural  consequence :  where  known  at  all 
Charles’  hymns  “  are  admired  in  proportion  as  the  people 
are  spiritually  minded.” 

It  has  been  made  manifest  that  the  Methodist  poet  was 
no  latitudinarian.  He  was  zealous  for  every  minutest  point 
of  what  he  considered  saving  truth,  and  tenacious  even  of 
his  individual  peculiarities  of  opinion.  The  common  notion, 
that  he  was  of  a  mild,  yielding,  softly-poetical  nature,  with¬ 
out  his  brother’s  positiveness  of  character  and  fierceness  of 
attachment  to  his  own  ways  and  views,  is  founded  in  igno¬ 
rance.  He  had  not  his  brother’s  administrative  power,  or 
uniform  strength  of  cool  comprehensive  judgment;  but  he 
was  quite  as  earnest  and  powerful  in  his  affections  and  an¬ 
tipathies.  Whatever  he  thought  and  felt  the  world  might 
know.  His  multiplied  verses  were  sure  to  publish  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  every  subject,  in  all  their  strength  and  variety. 
But  the  positiveriess  of  his  own  principles,  and  his  free 
comments  on  those  of  others,  did  not  arise  from  a  bigoted 
or  sectarian  spirit.  In  1761  he  and  his  brother  published  a 
Hymn  Book  “  for  the  Use  of  Real  Christians  of  all  Denom¬ 
inations.”  This  volume  is  what  it  professes  to  be;  the 
Christian  poet  had  a  hearty  sympathy  and  love  for  “  all 
them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.”  His 
hostility  to  Calvinism  was  quite  as  decided  as  that  of  his 
brother ;  but  he  maintained  an  unbroken  friendship  with  the 
Calvinist  Whitefield,  his  early  college  friend  and  predecessor 
in  the  itinerancy.  Controversies  frequently  occurred,  and 
sometimes  raged,  between  them ;  but  their  personal  affection 
and  respect  for  each  other  was  not  destroyed.  “  I  believe,” 
wrote  Whitefield,  “  we  shall  go  on  best  when  we  only  preach 
the  simple  gospel,  and  do  not  interfere  with  each  other’s 
plan.”  On  the  occasion  of  some  friendly  meeting  between 
the  brothers  and  their  doctrinal  opponent,  Charles  wrote  a 
joyful  hymn  of  thanksgiving: 

Thy  mind  we  surely  know,  In  which  we  now  agree, 

And,  hand  in  hand,  exulting  go  To  final  victory. 
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Few  will  dispute  the  correctness  of  that  sentiment.  The 
parties  concerned  had  grace  to  act  up  to  it  ever  thereafter. 
With  the  manifold  attempts  which  some  hyper-Calvinists 
made  to  injure  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield  had  no  connection 
and  no  sympathy ;  nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  brothers 
towards  him  ever  marked  by  anything  but  Christian  cour¬ 
tesy  and  brotherly  love.  When  that  evangelist  died,  his 
old  companion  gave  expression  to  his  sorrow  in  an  Elegy 
which  shows  that  prejudice  and  party  spirit  had  not  oblit¬ 
erated  affection  and  charity. 

The  two  volumes  of  “  Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages 
of  Scripture,”  published  in  1762,  form  a  remarkable  work, 
and  contain  many  gems.  The  ideas  are  largely  taken  from 
Bengel,  Henry,  and  Gill.  Sometimes  the  poet  uses  a  text 
merely  as  a  peg  to  hang  his  peculiar  notions  on  ;  sometimes 
he  develops  the  true  idea  of  the  passage,  though  usually  in 
a  way  of  his  own.  It  is  a  spiritualizing  commentary.  We 
give  a  few  further  samples: 

Exodus  ix.  12.  “  The  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.” 

There  needed,  Lord,  no  act  of  thine, 

If  Pharaoh  had  a  heart  like  mine : 

One  moment  leave  me  but  alone, 

And  mine,  alas,  is  turned  to  stone  1 
Thus,  if  the  blessing  thou  restrain. 

The  earth  is  hardened  by  the  rain 
Withheld :  and  thus,  if  God  depart, 

Jehovah  hardens  Pharaoh’s  heart. 

Ruth  ii.  19.  “  Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?  ” 

At  evening  to  myself  I  say. 

My  soul,  where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day,  Thy  labors  how  bestowed  ? 
What  hast  thou  rightly  said,  or  done  ? 

What  grace  attained,  or  knowledge  won.  In  following  after  God  ? 

Matt.  viii.  10.  “Jesus  marvelled.” 

But  doth  it.  Lord,  thy  wonder  raise. 

The  faith  thou  hast  thyself  bestowed  ? 

Oh  what  a  mystery  of  grace ! 

The  man  in  Christ  admires  the  God  1 

Matt,  xxvii.  1 2.  “  He  answered  nothing.” 

Speechless  the  Saviour  stood  Beneath  my  guilty  load ; 

He  answered  not,  for  I  Have  nothing  to  reply  ; 
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But  when  condemned  and  dumb  I  before  God  become, 

His  mouth  is  opened  then  for  me,  His  blood  proclaims  the  sinner  free. 

John  X.  10.  “I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,”  etc. 

Answer  then  thy  blest  design,  Bring  to  me  the  life  of  grace  ; 

Bring  me  larger  life  divine  ;  Fill  my  soul  with  holiness ; 

Fit  me  for  the  life  above.  All  the  life  of  heavenly  love. 

Rev.  viii.  1.  “  There  was  silence  in  heaven.” 

What  doth  that  silence  mean  ?  Can  man  or  angel  show  ? 

Away  this  noisy  world  between.  And  let  me  die  to  know  1 

The  Funeral  Hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  are  perhaps  the 
noblest  specimens  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Jackson  inclines  to 
this  opinion,  basing  it  upon  all  the  hymns  referring  to  death 
and  eternity  which  are  scattered  through  his  various  works. 
The  spirituality  of  the  poet’s  views  regarding  the  last  change 
has  been  already  mentioned  :  he  infused  it  thoroughly  into 
his  songs,  and  through  them  into  his  converts.  There  is  a 
joyous,  triumphant  tone  about  the  Wesleyan  elegies,  very 
different  from  the  doleful  sound  of  an  ordinary  death-knell. 
Other  poets  offer  solemn  or  languid  consolation  in  the 
hackneyed  strains  of  long  and  common  metre ;  but  the 
Methodist  bursts  forth ; 

Rejoice  for  a  brother  deceased  !  Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain ! 

Our  propriety  is  apt  to  be  shocked  by  such  abrupt  and  un¬ 
timely  raptures ;  but  our  propriety  is  in  fault.  We  may  talk 
unimpassionedly  about  the  shortness  of  life,  the  solemnities 
of  eternity,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  forbid  our  getting  higher;  but  at  the  funeral  of 
a  genuine  and  positive  Christian,  nothing  else  can  be  sung 
so  appropriate  as  several  of  the  Wesleyan  hymns.  What 
can  be  more  edifying,  consolatory,  or  instructive,  at  such  a 
time,  than  that  noble  poem. 

Blessing,  honor,  thanks,  and  praise.  Pay  we,  gracious  God,  to  thee : 

Thou,  in  thine  abundant  grace,  Givest  us  the  victory  1 

Yes,  the  Christian’s  course  is  run  ;  Ended  is  the  glorious  strife ; 

Fought  the  fight,  the  victory  won  ;  Death  is  swallowed  up  of  life. 

This  jubilant  tone  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  early  Methodists,  who  used  to  make  the  streets  or 
valleys  ring  with  such  songs  of  triumph,  as  they  carried  their 
(lead  to  the  grave.  Religion  was  a  living  reality  to  them  ; 
they  shared  in  their  Master’s  victory  over  the  last  foe.  Said 
a  physician  to  Charles  Wesley  :  “  Most  people  die  for  fear  of 
dying ;  but  I  never  met  with  such  people  as  yours.  They 
are  none  of  them  afraid  of  death ;  but  calm  and  patient  and 
resigned  to  the  last.”  “  Madam,  be  not  cast  down,”  was 
said  to  a  dying  woman.  She  answered,  smiling:  “Sir,  I 
shall  never  be  cast  down.”  » 

Such  examples  in  the  poet’s  daily  experience  supplied 
him  with  ever  fresh  and  varying  themes.  Often  tried  by 
the  loss  of  near  and  dear  friends,  his  sensitive  heart  learned 
the  lesson  of  perfect  resignation  and  unquestioning  faith : 

If  death  my  friend  and  me  divide, 

Thou  dost  not,  Lord,  my  sorrow  chide,  Or  frown  my  tears  to  see : 

Restrained  from  passionate  excess. 

Thou  bldst  me  mourn  in  calm  distress  For  them  that  rest  in  thee. 

When  his  children,  one  after  another,  were  taken  from  him, 
he  could  say  with  David : 

Wherefore  should  I  make  my  moan.  Now  the  darling  child  is  dead  ? 
He  to  early  rest  is  gone.  He  to  paradise  is  fled : 

1  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  Never  shall  return  to  me. 

Some  respectable  hymn  books  still  offer  to  mourners  such 
cold  comfort  as  this : 

“  Though  nature’s  voice  you  must  obey. 

Think,  while  your  swelling  griefs  o’erflow, 

That  hand,  which  takes  your  joys  away, 

That  sovereign  hand  can  heal  your  woe.” 

But  Charles  Wesley  sees  hope  and  heaven  very  much 
nearer,  and  cries : 

Disconsolate  tenant  of  clay,  In  solemn  assurance  arise. 

Thy  treasure  of  sorrow  survey.  And  look  through  it  all  to  the  skies. 

In  the  larger  tract  of  “  Funeral  Hymns,”  published  in  1759, 
are  two  very  remarkable  poems  “  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  John 
Hutchinson,  July  23,  1754.”  They  are  preceded  by  a  prayer 
for  the  same  person,  “  a  Backslider,”  when  near  his  end. 
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Very  little  is  said  of  this  individual  in  Wesley’s  life,  but 
the  poet  must  have  been  tenderly  attached  to  him.  A  year 
after  the  event,  Charles  spent  an  hour,  weeping,  in  the  room 
where  he  died.  Notwithstanding  their  singular  beauty,  the 
poems  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  quoted  or  re¬ 
printed,  except  in  the  author’s  “  Journal  and  Poetry.”  We 
give  a  few  verses  from  each.  The  first  is  a  model  of  truth- 
fill  delicacy,  and  generous  catholic  sympathy,  in  the  handling 
of  a  very  difficult  subject.  He  alludes  to  the  faults  and 
errors  of  the  departed  with  a  grace  and  tenderness  which 
are  inimitable : 

*Scaped  from  a  life  of  pain,  Disburdened  of  his  load, 

%  The  struggling  soul  hath  burst  its  chain  Of  peevish  flesh  and  blood; 

Safe  to  the  haven  brought,  Where  storms  can  never  come. 

And  every  folly,  ever)  fault.  Is  buried  in  his  tomb. 

The  pain,  whose  lingering  strife  And  frequent  impulse  tore 

The  wasted  seats  of  irksome  life.  Shall  never  vex  liim  more : 

Nor  love’s  severe  excess,  Nor  anger’s  furious  start. 

Can  his  indignant  spirit  oppress.  Or  rend  his  frantic  heart. 

The  tyrannizing  power  Of  his  own  wayward  will. 

The  buffetings  of  sin  are  o’er,  The  stubborn  pulse  is  still : 

Jesus  hath  heard  our  prayer.  And  caught  him  to  his  breast. 

And  lulled  the  self-tormentor  there  To  everlasting  rest. 

The  other  is  in  a  different  vein,  and  bears  a  remarkable 
affinity  to  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  “  In  Memoriam.” 
“  That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God”  is  near  of  kin  to 
the  transplanted  spirit  with  whom  Charles  Wesley  is  com¬ 
muning  : 

Why  should  my  tears  forever  flow  ? 

Why  should  I  wail  the  close  of  woe.  The  end  of  misery  ? 

His  real  life  doth  still  remain ; 

Nothing  is  dead  but  grief  and  pain,  But  that  which  wished  to  die. 

My  Hutciiinsox  himself  survives; 

He  lives,  to  GOD  he  greatly  lives  !  The  imperishable  part 

Is  rapt  beyond  our  world  of  care  ; 

Yet  now  by  faithful  love  I  bear  His  image  on  my  heart. 

I  see  the  generous  friend  sincere ; 

His  voice  still  vibrates  in  my  ear.  The  voice  of  truth  and  love  1 

It  calls  me  to  put  off  my  clay ; 

It  bids  me  soar  with  him  away  To  fairer  worlds  above. 
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Not  even  in  death  his  friendship  dies: 

With  grateful  pity  and  surprise  I  ask,  bow  can  it  be  ? 

Loosened  from  all  he  leaves  behind, 

Yet  still,  —  unutterably  kind  —  Yet  still  he  cleaves  to  me. 

Some  have  considered  the  “  Family  Hymns  ”  as  the  most 
meritorious  of  Charles  Wesley’s  various  works.  It  certainly 
displays  to  great  advantage  the  versatility,  vigor,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  genius,  and  contains  many  poems  of  extreme 
beauty,  interest,  and  practical  value.  The  following  is  one 
of  eleven  hymns  “  for  a  Woman  near  the  Time  of  her 
Travail  ” : 


Jesus,  thou  son  of  Mary,  Thou  Son  of  the  Most  High, 

Lo,  at  thy  feet  I  tarry.  And  on  thy  truth  rely ; 

In  awful  expectation  Of  my  distressing  hour, 

I  look  for  thy  salvation.  For  all  thy  mercy’s  power. 

On  thee,  my  health  in  sickness.  My  feeble  soul  is  stayed ; 
Thy  strength  in  human  weakness  Is  perfectly  displayed: 
Thou  never  wilt  forsake  me.  Who  on  thy  love  depend. 
But  to  thy  bosom  take  me.  Till  pain  with  life  shall  end. 


Here  is  a  very  natural  idea  under  the  circumstances  : 

But  wilt  thou  suffer  me  to  bear  A  sad  reverse  of  thee ; 

A  graceless,  miserable  heir  Of  endless  misery  ; 

Expose  it  to  the  world’s  black  wild.  And  sin’s  malignant  power  ? 

And  must  I,  Lord,  bring  forth  a  child  For  Satan  to  devour  ? 

Here  is  a  “  Hymn  for  a  Newborn  Child  ” : 

Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  come.  Enter  now  thy  human  shrine. 

Take  my  offspring  from  the  womb ;  Mine  be  is  not.  Lord,  but  thine: 
Thine  this  moment  let  him  be.  Thine  to  all  eternity ! 

Seize,  O  seize  his  tender  heart.  Beating  to  the  vital  air ; 

Everlasting  life  impart.  Sow  the  seed  of  glory  there  : 

Grace  be  to  my  infant  given,  Grace,  the  principle  of  heaven. 

In  “the  Mother’s  Hymn,”  he  enters  his  protest  against  the 
popular  melodies  of  that  day: 

What  follies  abound.  Where  reason  is  drowned 
By  a  heathenish  nurse  in  a  torrent  of  sound  ! 

When  by  Satan  beguiled,  With  sonnets  defiled. 

She  angers  her  Maker  To  quiet  her  child ! 

Who  the  Saviour  and  son  Of  Mary  have  known. 

They  delight  to  converse  With  their  Jesus  alone : 
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They  at  all  times  proclaim  His  wonderful  name, 

And  in  tending  their  infants  they  sing  of  the  Lamb. 

The  subjects  of  the  several  poems  in  this  volume  are  as 
various  as  the  varying  occasions  of  domestic  and  individual 
life.  The  titles  of  some  are :  “  For  a  Child  in  the  Small 
Pox”;  “For  a  Child  Cutting  his  Teeth”;  “  At  sending  a 
Child  to  the  Boarding  School.”  Where  others  would  pro¬ 
duce  mere  ‘  prose  tagged  with  rhyme,’  Charles  Wesley  shows 
the  genuine  poet ;  w^here  others  would  be  drearily  and 
lifelessly  commonplace,  he  has  solid  ideas,  expressed  with 
elegance,  originality,  and  force;  where  others  are  either 
pompous  or  mawkish,  he  is  natural,  tender,  manly,  and 
earnest.  No  other  poet  has  been  able  to  write  on  such 
minute  and  common  subjects,  without  first  leaving  his 
poetry  behind  him;  but  the  Methodist  Pegasus  ambles 
through  bedrooms  and  parlors,  or  soars  from  the  house-top 
to  heaven,  as  gracefully  as  if  he  were  on  the  smoothest  and 
most  frequented  road.  Many  of  these  poems  —  especially 
the  hymns  for  Parents  and  Masters  in  the  present  Wesleyan 
Collection  —  are  wonderful  examples  of  minute  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  thought  and  petition.  There  is  a  liberal  and 
sensible  discrimination  between  natural  goodness  and  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  in  a  wife’s  prayer  “  for  an  Uncon¬ 
verted  Husband”: 

Thy  goodness  formed  and  turned  his  mind; 

Thou  mad’st  him  generous,  just,  and  kind ;  Yet,  O  incarnate  God, 

Through  thee  escaped  the  gulf  of  vice. 

In  nature’s  deadly  sleep  be  lies.  Nor  pants  to  feel  thy  blood. 

Thou  know’st,  if  not  a  foe  professed, 

A  stranger  to  thy  cross,  at  rest  Without  thy  grace  he  lives ; 

Thoughtless  of  death  and  judgment  near. 

His  joy,  his  good,  his  portion  here.  Contented  he  receives. 

Some  of  the  hymns  are  for  “  Various  Occasions.”  Here 
is  a  fine  description  of  a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  “  Written 
in  Uncertainty  ” : 

My  every  choice,  desire,  design,  I  now  implicitly  submit ; 

My  will  is  fixed  to  follow  thine.  And  lies  indifferent  at  thy  feet. 
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Parties  and  sects  I  now  forego,  From  all  their  schemes  and  systems  free : 
After  the  flesh  no  more  I  know  Those  dearest  souls  thou  gav’st  to  me. 
Loosed  and  detached,  I  cease  from  man ;  Opinions,  names,  are  clean  forgot ; 
This  all  my  aim,  and  all  my  plan,  To  do,  and  be  —  1  know  not  what. 

In  1766  Charles  published  100  “  Hymns  for  Children  and 
Others  of  Riper  Years.”  It  is  more  especially  the  latter; 
for  most  of  the  contents  are  hardly  within  the  grasp  of  infan¬ 
tine  minds.  The  preface,  supposed  to  be  by  John  Wesley, 
says:  “  There  are  two  ways  of  writing  or  speaking  to  chil¬ 
dren  :  the  one  is  to  let  ourselves  down  to  them ;  the  other, 
to  lift  them  up  to  us.”  Dr.  Watts,  lie  says,  used  the  first 
style;  his  brother  attempts  the  second,  with  “strong  and 
manly  sense,  yet  expressed  ”  so  as  “  even  children  may 
understand.  But  when  they  do  understand  them,  they  will 
be  children  no  longer,  only  in  years  and  stature.”  This  is 
rather  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  impossible  promise 
is  hardly  fulfilled ;  and  the  book,  in  our  opinion,  shares 
the  fate  of  all  attempts  to  “  lift  children  up  to  us,”  i.  e.  to 
put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  Dr.  Watts  and  Peter 
Parley  are  the  best  instructors  of  babes,  after  all.  Some 
things  in  the  present  volume  are  interesting,  a  few  are  edi¬ 
fying,  and  more  are  amusing;  but  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  the  writer  is  either  too  high  for  the  children  or 
too  low  for  others  and  himself.  Children  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  this  kind : 

Teacher  of  babes,  to  thee  I  for  instruction  flee ; 

In  my  natural  estate,  Thee,  my  God,  I  cannot  know : 

Let  thy  grace  illuminate,  Thee  let  thy  own  Spirit  show. 

Or, 

Let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  Boast  their  virtue,  beauty,  birth : 

A  poor,  guilty  worm  I  am.  Ransomed  by  the  bleeding  Lamb. 

Or,  “  when  they  do  understand  them,  they  will  be  children  no 
longer,”  and  so  will  be  able  to  use  the  hymns  for  “others  of 
riper  years,”  without  needing  any  specially  manufactured  for 
them.  In  a  very  few  instances,  the  poet  took  especial  pains 
to  get  out  of  himself,  and  become  entirely  comprehensible  to 
the  meanest  understanding.  Whether  it  were  worth  the 
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pains,  except  to  show  that  he  could  write  otherwise  than 
well,  is  doubtful ; 

How  wretched  are  the  boys  at  school,  Who  wickedly  delight 
To  mock,  and  call  each  other  fool,  And  with  each  other  fight : 
Who  soon  their  innocency  lose.  And  learn  to  curse  and  swear ; 

Or  if  they  do  no  harm,  suppose  That  good  enough  they  are ! 

All  undeniable  proposition ;  but  it  scarcely  required  a 
great  lyric  poet  to  state  it.  Again, 

Idle  boys  and  men  are  found  Standing  on  the  devil’s  ground: 

He  will  give  them  work  to  do;  He  will  pay  their  wages  too. 

Enough  of  this,  which  is  about  the  level  of  Watts’s  most 
juvenile  melodies.  First  among  the  “  Hymns  for  Girls,” 
Charles,  rather  unkindly,  proposes  to  make  the  female  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  disciples  sing  this  : 

Ah,  dire  effect  of  female  pride ! 

How  deep  our  mother’s  sin,  and  wide,  Through  all  her  daughters  spread  I 
Since  first  she  plucked  the  mortal  tree, 

Each  woman  would  a  goddess  be  In  her  Creator’s  stead. 

This  fatal  vanity  of  mind, 

A  curse  entailed  on  all  the  kind.  Her  legacy  we  feel : 

We  neither  can  deny  nor  tame 
Our  inbred  eagerness  for  fame.  And  stubbornness  of  will. 

See  from  the  world’s  politest  school 
The  goddess  rise,  mankind  to  rule.  As  born  for  her  alone  I 
Unclogged  by  thought,  she  issues  forth. 

And,  justly  conscious  of  her  worth,  Ascends  her  gaudy  throne. 

With  lust  of  fame  and  pleasure  fired. 

The  virgin  shines,  caressed,  admired.  And  idolized  by  all ; 

Obedient  to  her  dread  command. 

Around  her  throne  the  votaries  stand.  Or  at  her  footstool  fall. 

And  so  on  through  sixteen  verses.  Charles  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  some  years  when  he  wrote  this :  his  wife  was  a  woman 
of  birth  and  refinement,  but  it  seems  she  was  not  able  to 
correct  his  ideas  on  this  point.  He  teaches  his  infants  the 
true  ascetic  doctrine : 

We  for  no  worldly  pleasures  plead. 

No  innocent  diversions  need.  As  Satan  calls  his  joys : 

His  rattles  let  the  tempter  keep. 

Or  his  own  children  rock  to  sleep  With  such  amusing  toys. 
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He  also  edifies  the  young  people  with  a  fancy  picture  of 
« Primitive  Christianity,”  founded  on  fact,  and  somewhat 
singularly  presented.  Where,  unless  from  his  own  vivid 
imagination,  he  got  the  facts  as  to  the  model  children  of 
those  early  days,  does  not  appear : 

The  Christians  of  old,  United  in  one. 

As  sheep  in  a  fold,  Were  never  alone ; 

As  birds  of  a  feather  They  flocked  to  their  nest, 

And  sheltered  together  in  Jesus’s  breast. 

Small  learning  they  had.  And  wanted  no  more : 

Not  many  could  read.  But  all  could  adore: 

No  help  from  the  college  or  school  they  received, 

Content  with  his  knowledge  In  whom  they  believed. 

Men  in  their  own  eyes  Were  children  again. 

And  children  were  wise  and  solid  as  men ; 

The  women  were  fearful  Of  nothing  but  sin, 

Their  hearts  were  all  cheerful.  Their  consciences  clean. 

He  was  more  successful  in  his  “  Hymns  for  the  Youngest,” 
some  of  which  combine  solid  piety  and  poetry  with  infan¬ 
tine  simplicity  and  sweetness.  Two  verses  beginning: 
“  Loving  Jesus,  gentle  Lamb,”  have  been  transferred  to  the 
present  church  hymn  books  of  the  Methodists;  and  their 
Sunday  School  collections  contain  part  of  another,  which  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  its  kind  : 

Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild.  Look  upon  a  little  child ; 

Pity  my  simplicity ;  Suffer  me  to  come  to  thee. 

Put  thy  hand  upon  my  head.  Let  me  in  thine  arms  be  stayed : 

Give  me,  Lord,  thy  blessing  give ;  Pray  for  me,  and  I  shall  live. 

I  shall  live  the  simple  life.  Free  from  sin’s  uneasy  strife ; 

Sweetly  ignorant  of  ill,  Innocent  and  happy  still. 

O  that  I  may  never  know  What  the  wicked  people  do  1 
Sin  is  contrary  to  thee,  Sin  is  the  forbidden  tree. 

This  volume  also  contains  several  of  its  author’s  finest 
hymns,  which  are  not  exactly  “  hymns  for  children.”  The 
noble  poem,  “  And  am  I  born  to  die,”  really  unites  “  strong 
manly  sense”  with  perfect  simplicity  of  language,  and  is 
adapted  to  impress  any  mind,  young  or  old.  Beside  this 
appeared  the  hymn  “  And  am  I  only  born  to  die,”  and  one 
VoL.  XXL  No.  82.  30 
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or  two  others,  whose  close,  earnest,  and  lofty  vein  of 
thought  commend  them  rather  to  those  “  of  riper  years.” 

We  have  yet  to  notice  Charles  Wesley’s  Hymns  and 
Sacred  Poems,  published  in  1749  :  two  stout  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter. 
Many  of  the  poems  are  in  some  sense  autobiographic,  and 
several  have  been  quoted  in  this  Article  to  illustrate  their 
author’s  life  and  character;  but  there  remain  a  number, 
arranged  under  special  heads  and  subjects,  which  exhibit 
the  poet’s  wealth  and  power  of  imagination.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  faculty  of  putting  him¬ 
self  into  some  mental  state  entirely  foreign  to  his  personal 
experience  and  condition,  and  building  up,  on  that  ideal 
basis,  a  complete  and  symmetrical  edifice.  No  one  has 
described  with  equal  fluency  and  minuteness  the  feelings 
of  backsliders  and  impenitent  sinners.  A  few  minutes’  con¬ 
versation  with  such  a  person,  or  a  fit  of  depression  on  his 
own  part,  would  doubtless  suffice  to  elicit  a  cry  as  from  the 
depths,  and  produce  a  lifelike  picture  of  hopeless  misery. 
He  has  reached  the  middle  period  of  life;  a  sober  retrospect, 
perhaps,  brings  on  a  momentary  gloom,  and  he  dashes  into 
the  following : 

And  have  I  measured  half  my  days,  And  half  my  journey  run, 

Nor  tasted  the  Redeemer’s  grace,  Nor  yet  my  work  begun  ? 

The  morning  of  my  life  is  past.  The  noon  is  almost  o’er ; 

The  night  of  death  approaches  fast,  When  I  can  work  no  more. 

O  what  a  length  of  wretched  years  Have  I  lived  out  in  vain  ! 

How  fruitless  all  my  toils  and  tears,  —  I  am  not  born  again  ! 

O’er  earth  a  banished  man  I  rove,  But  cannot  feel  Him  nigh ; 

Where  is  the  pardoning  God  of  love.  Who  deigned  for  me  to  die  ? 

There  are  a  number  of  “  Hymns  for  one  fallen  from  Grace.” 

O  how  sore  a  thing  and  grievous  Is  it  from  our  God  to  run ! 

When  we  force  our  God  to  leave  us,  Wretched  are  we  and  undone: 

Are  we  not  our  own  tormentors,  When  from  happiness  we  flee  ? 

Yes,  our  soul  the  iron  enters ;  Sin  is  perfect  misery. 

Plague  and  curse  I  now  inherit.  Fears  and  wars  and  storms  within. 

Pain  and  agony  of  spirit.  Sin  chastising  me  for  sin  ; 

Weeping,  woe,  and  lamentation.  Vain  desire  and  fruitless  prayer, 

Guilt  and  shame  and  condemnation,  Doubt,  distraction,  and  despair. 
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He  closes  with  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  others  to  take 
warning  by  his  fate ; 

Dead  to  praise  and  wealth  and  beauty, 

Cast  on  Christ  your  every  care  ; 

Walk  in  all  the  paths  of  duty, 

Praying,  watching  unto  prayer: 

Pray ;  and  when  the  answer’s  given, 

When  ye  find  the  passage  free. 

When  your  faith  hath  opened  heaven. 

Faithful  souls,  remember  me  ! 

The  poet’s  usual  style  is  diffuse  rather  than  concise:  but 
here  is  a  perfect  epigram : 

That  sudden  flash  of  heavenly  light 
Which  once  broke  in  upon  my  night. 

Has  made  my  darkness  visible. 

And  left  me  to  a  deeper  hell. 

He  cannot  paint  too  strongly  the  horrors  of  the  fallen  and  . 
backslidden  spirit: 

Would  to  God  that  I  had  died.  Ere  I  the  deed  had  done. 

Mocked  afresh,  and  crucified,  And  trampled  on  his  Son  1 
All  in  vain  I  wish  and  pray ;  It  is,  and  cannot  but  have  been : 

Who  can  call  back  yesterday.  Or  nullify  my  sin  ? 

With  a  diamond’s  point  it  stands  Engraven  on  my  heart. 

Wrote  by  mine  and  Satan’s  hands,  It  mocks  the  eraser^s  art : 

Deep  as  hell’s  foundations  driven  Into  my  soul  the  marks  remain : 

Is  there  dew  in  that  fair  heaven  To  purge  so  foul  a  stain  ? 

Again,  and  yet  more  intensely ;  but  this  time  with  a  glim- 
tnering  of  hope : 

Oh  hell  of  sin !  thy  fiery  rage 
Not  many  waters  can  assuage.  Not  all  the  ocean’s  flood ; 

Thy  flames  would,  spite  of  all,  increase : 

What  then  can  make  thy  burnings  cease  ?  A  drop  of  Jesus’  blood. 

In  the  second  volume  are  a  number  of  hymns  for  widows. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  proud  and  magnanimous  sorrow : 

Weep,  ye  common  mourners,  weep.  Tell  aloud  your  shallow  woe : 

Silent  all  my  griefs,  and  deep.  In  an  even  current  flow. 

Till  they  reach  the  peaceful  sea.  Lost  in  calm  eternity. 

The  poet’s  views  as  to  the  recognition  of  friends  in  heaven, 
were  clear  and  positive  : 
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Can  a  true  believer  doubt  If  souls  each  other  know  ? 

Surely  1  shall  find  him  out  Whom  most  I  prize  below. 

He  is  quite  explicit  as  to  the  reunion  of  husband  and  wife : 

Inflamed  with  seraphical  love,  Combined  in  a  manner  unknown, 

Not  given  in  marriage  above,  Or  given  to  Jesus  alone  ; 

The  just  who,  admitted  by  grace.  That  firs  resurrection  attain, 

With  rapture  each  other  embrace,  And  one  with  the  Deity  reign. 

A  manuscript  version  of  most  of  the  Psalms,  by  the  Meth¬ 
odist  poet,  was  accidentally  discovered  some  years  ago,  and 
has  since  been  published  both  in  England  and  this  country: 
the  latter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 
These  paraphrases  are  written  with  ease  and  grace,  and 
some  of  them  posess  much  strength  and  beauty.  A  few 
had  found  their  way  into  the  volumes  printed  by  the  Wes¬ 
leys,  and  are  in  the  present  hymn  books. 

With  the  standard  collections  of  the  Methodists  we  have 
no  present  concern,  further  than  as  they  almost  alone  con¬ 
tain  the  accessible  poems  of  Charles  Wesley.  The  great 
Hymn  Book  of  his  brother,  published  in  1780,  contained 
525  hymns,  and,  with  slight  alterations  and  a  considerable 
Supplement,  is  still  used  by  the  Wesleyan  connection  in 
England.  Of  770  hymns  herein,  627  are  by  Charles.  This 
volume,  or  rather  the  old  editions  without  the  Supplement, 
is,  taken  all  in  all,  the  best  collection  of  Wesleyan  poetry 
extant,  and  the  most  essential  manual  for  one  who  desires 
to  study  this  attractive  and  important  department  of  sacred 
literature.  It  by  no  means  contains  all  of  Charles’s  best 
poems,  nor  even  all  which  are  thoroughly  suited  to  public 
worship;  but  it  is  profoundly  impressed  with  his  spirit,  and 
presents,  in  a  purer  form  than  any  volume  extant,  many  of 
the  noblest  fruits  of  his  genius. 

The  present  collection  of  the  American  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church  is  not  what  it  might  be.  The  compilers  seem 
scarcely  to  have  appreciated  the  treasures  which  were  all 
their  ow’n  ;  for  the  smaller  book  which  it  superseded  was, 
as  a  selection  of  Wesleyan  poetry,  superior  to  this  volunie. 
The  long  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  w’hether  they  will  bear 
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it  or  not,  are  cut  down  to  six,  four,  three  verses ;  a  task 
always  delicate  and  difficult,  and  here  not  always  executed 
with  a  tender  hand.  The  unity  and  literary  value  of  many 
poems  are  thus  destroyed,  while  verses  and  whole  hymns  of 
the  highest  character  are  thrown  out,  to  make  room  for  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent  matter  from  outside  sources :  for  the 
extensive  selections  from  the  rich  fields  of  non-Methodist 
hymnology  have  not  been  made  with  uniform  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  collection  of  the  Methodists  South  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  That  is  a  very  bad  church,  but  has  a  very  good  hymn 
book.  This  volume,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  is  not  open  to 
the  charges  just  brought  against  the  other ;  but  does  fair 
justice  to  the  poet  who  is  its  chief  contributor,  and  contains, 
within  a  less  number  of  hymns,  more  real  poetry  and  more 
solid,  useful  matter  than  the  northen  compilation. 

Our  extracts  have  been  made  chiefly  from  poems  which 
are  not  exactly  hymns,  and  are  utterly  unknown  to  the 
public.  It  is  proper,  before  closing  this  Article,  to  refer 
briefly  to  those  productions  by  which  Charles  Wesley  is 
generally  known,  and  which  are  supposed,  or  offered,  to  be 
sung  in  public  and  social  worship. 

That  not  all  of  these  are  fitted  for  congregational  use  any 
person  of  competent  judgment  will  soon  discover.  Some 
are  too  private  and  personal  in  their  experiences  ;  some  too 
ecstatic  in  feeling;  some  too  loftily  imaginative  or  unre¬ 
strainedly  poetical;  some  too  minute  and  lengthy  to  be 
strictly  lyrical ;  and  some  are  in  metres  not  to  be  sung.  In 
all  these  respects  John  Wesley’s  hymn  book  is  reduced  and 
elected  from  the  wide  scope  and  vast  variety  of  style,  of  its 
materials;  but,  in  all  these  respects,  the  Wesleyan  matter 
which  goes  into  any  modern  collection  must  be  yet  further 
elected  and  reduced  from  it.  Charles  Wesley  invented  or 
adopted  no  end  of  metrical  habits  to  contain  his  poetry, 
some  of  which  were  as  “  peculiar”  as  this: 

Speechless  am  I,  till  thy  kind  sigh  From  this  dumb  fiend  deliver : 

Then,  my  Lord,  my  God,  I  cry,  And  sing  and  shout  forever! 
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That  sort  is  not  admitted  into  the  Wesleyan  hymn  book 
which  contains  only  twenty-six  different  metres;  but  of 
those  twenty-six  we  have  to  drop  several.  So  of  other 
things.  The  poet  was  wont  to  express  innate  depravity  in 
strong  terms : 

Worse  than  all  I  find  The  bitter  root  vrithin, 

The  beastly  heart,  The  devilish  mind,  The  hell  of  inbred  sin. 

And 

The  beast  and  devil  I  deny,  Sensual  and  animal  delight; 

The  wanton  and  the  curious  eye  Be  closed  in  everlasting  night; 
My  learned  lust  be  cast  aside.  And  all  my  filth  of  self  and  pride. 

This,  in  the  authorized  books,  is  reduced  to 

The  beast  and  devil  in  my  soul. 

But  this,  though  merely  a  strong  expression  for  an  un¬ 
doubted  truth,  is  not  exactly  lyrical,  nor  adapted  to  edify 
a  promiscuous  audience.  So,  when  the  itinerant  preacher, 
in  the  tender  fidelity  of  his  ministerial  and  poetical  heart, 
exclaims : 

Outcasts  of  men,  to  you  I  call. 

Harlots  and  publicans  and  thieves  I 

Come,  Oh  my  guilty  brethren,  come. 

Groaning  beneath  your  load  of  sin ; 

His  bleeding  heart  shall  make  you  room, 

His  open  side  shall  take  you  in : 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  you  the  purple  torrent  flowed 
In  pardons  from  his  wounded  side ; 

Languished  for  you  the  eternal  God ; 

For  you  the  Prince  of  glory  died ; 

Believe,  and  all  your  sin’s  forgiven ; 

Only  believe,  and  yours  is  heaven ! 

We  admire  the  powerful  and  elegant  verses,  but  do  not 
propose  to  sing  them  on  ordinary  occasions.  Yet  there  is 
abundance  that  we  can  sing;  a  number,  quite  as  large,  we 
believe,  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  hymn-writer,  that  are 
not  only  poetical  in  a  high  degree,  but  thoroughly  lyrical, 
and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  general  worship.  Where  shall 
we  find  finer  practical  hymns  than  those  beginning  “A 
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charge  to  keep  I  have*’ ;  “  Sinners,  turn,  why  will  ye  die  ?’* 
“And  am  I  born  to  die”  ;  “  O  God,  my  inmost  soul  convert”; 
or  nobler  songs  of  Christian  triumph  than :  “  Rejoice,  the 
Lord  is  King!”  “  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow”  ;  “  Oh  for  a 
thousand  tongues  to  sing;”  “  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to¬ 
day”  ;  or  more  appropriate  vehicles  and  helps  to  a  spirit  of 
prayer  than :  “  Oh  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God”;  “  I  want  a 
principle  within  ”  ;  “  Jesus,  iny  strength,  my  hope  ” ;  “  Love 
divine,  all  loves  excelling”;  or  sweeter  devotional  hymns 
than:  “Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul”;  “  Arise,  my  soul,  arise”  ; 
“Vain  delusive  world  adieu”;  or  truer  expressions  of  appro¬ 
priating  faith  than,  “Jesus,  the  sinner’s  friend,  to  thee”;  “Jesus 
hath  died  that  I  might  live  ” ;  “  Forever  here  my  rest  shall 
be.”  Nor  is  our  author  confined  to  one  style  or  tone.  If 
we  want  quiet,  thoughtful  hymns,  where  solid  doctrines  and 
strong  ideas  are  crowded  into  concise  and  mellifluous  meas-- 
ures,  we  find  our  very  ideal  in  such  as  “  Father,  to  thee  my 
soul  I  lift”;  “  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord  ”  (the  greater 
part  of  it :  the  middle  verses  are  a  rhapsody) ;  “  Thy  cease¬ 
less,  unexhausted  love  ” ;  “  Jesus,  if  still  thou  art  to-day.” 
Or,  if  we  wish  more  intense  and  fiery  melodies,  we  can  have 

Oh  that  thou  wouldst  the  heavens  rend,  In  majesty  come  down, 

Stretch  out  thine  arm  omnipotent,  And  seize  me  for  thine  own  ! 

We  may  either  sing  the  Incarnation  in  decorous  and  theo¬ 
logical  long  metre,  or  burst  forth : 

With  glorious  clouds  encompast  round.  Whom  angels  dimly  see ; 

Wiil  the  Unsearchable  be  found.  Or  God  appear  to  me  ? 

Will  he  forsake  his  throne  above.  Himself  to  worms  impart  ? 

Answer,  thou  man  of  grief  and  love.  And  speak  it  to  my  heart ! 

No  hymn-writer  is  more  intellectual:  none  puts  more 
doctrine,  thought,  solid  mental  pabulum,  into  his  poems. 
And  certainly  none  is  more  awakening  and  edifying ;  few 
others,  in  fact,  approach  him  in  native  moral  earnestness, 
force,  fire  ;  and  none  possesses  a  higher,  purer,  more  consis¬ 
tent,  uniform,  and  positive  spirituality.  How  and  why  then 
does  it  happen,  all  this  being  so,  that  his  writings  are  not 
more  largely  known,  honored,  and  used  ?  We  shall  attempt 
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several  suggestions  towards  an  answer  to  this  difficult  ques¬ 
tion. 

First,  then,  —  it  may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is  true, _ the 

very  merit  of  these  productions  has  stood,  and  still  stands, 
in  the  way  of  their  more  extended  usefulness  and  honor. 
Says  Mr.  Burgess.  “  The  peculiar  excellence  of  many  of 
the  hymns ;  the  high  tone  of  devout  sentiment  which  per¬ 
vades  them;  the  exalted  spirit  of  piety  which  they  breathe, _ 

are  in  fact  the  very  things  that  make  them  unfit  for  general 
and  indiscriminate  use.  They  are  too  good  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  ;  too  deep  in  meaning,  too  minute,  and  too  accurate 
in  describing  the  feelings  and  wants,  the  exercises  and  de¬ 
sires  of  genuine  Christians.  Hymns  of  an  inferior  order 
might  be  used  more  freely  and  with  less  danger.”  This  is 
an  honest,  discriminating,  and  just  remark,  by  one  who  had 
deeply  studied  the  subject.  And  the  criticism  is  honorable 
to  its  subject.  There  are  few  things  in  this  world  “too 
good”  for  their  destined  place  and  use;  and  we  do  not 
know  another  hymn-writer  whose  effusions  are  liable  to 
this  objection.  That  not  merely  the  poetical,  but  the  spirit¬ 
ual  character  of  hymns  should  be  too  high  for  common  and 
promiscuous  use  is  a  unique  defect.  But  so  it  is.  Of 
course  it  is  largely  our  fault ;  as  people  become  more  spirit¬ 
ually  minded  they  learn  better  to  understand,  enjoy,  and 
profit  by  such  poems.  If  the  English  language  and  the 
recognized  metres  be  used  in  heaven,  doubtless  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  hymns  will  be  sung  there  with  thorough  appreciation. 
With  so  low  a  standard  of  spiritual  experience  and  ambition 
as  prevails  here  and  now,  of  course  they  are  above  our 
heads.  But  if  it  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  raise  that 
standard,  to  teach  the  people  more  than  they  at  present  or 
usually  know,  to  seek  a  higher  point  and  larger  measure  of 
holiness,  —  then  it  will  be  well  to  introduce  more  of  the 
Wesleyan  poetry  into  our  hymn  books. 

Secondly ;  it  is  commonly  supposed,  with  some  slight 
foundation  of  truth,  that  the  Methodists  have  in  some  sense 
a  gospel  of  their  own  ;  that  they  look  at  divine  truth  in  a 
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way  peculiar  to  themselves,  have  built  on  the  common 
foundation  a  superstructure  of  wood,  hay,  stubble,  and  hold 
certain  views,  habits,  doctrines,  which  are  an  appendix  to 
catholic  Christianity,  but  essential  to  their  system,  as  im¬ 
mersion  and  close  communion  to  the  Baptist,  reprobation 
and  Rouse’s  Psalms  to  the  Old  style  Puritan,  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession  and  exclusiveness  to  the  Episcopalian.  Now,  as 
aforesaid,  some  little  of  this  is  so ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
is,  or  as  we  of  other  names  fancy  it  is,  we  are  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  shrink  with  a  sort  of  suspicion  from  peculiarities 
which  we  do  not  endorse.  There  is  a  definiteness  about 
the  Methodist  system  of  which  the  rest  of  us  do  not  see  the 
correctness  or  point.  The  idea  of  Christians  generally  —  be 
it  right  or  wrong  —  has  been  expressed  by  Samuel  Wesley, 
Jr.,  the  brother  of  John  and  Charles.  “  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  I  believe  it  will  continue  to  the  end,  in  another 
sense.  Darkness  will  be,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  moveth 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  we 
are  not  concerned  to  tell  how  these  things  be.”  But  John 
and  Charles  were  concerned  to  tell  it,  and  took  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  matter.  They  soon  had  the  region 
mapped  out,  with  roads  and  distances  and  rules  and  tech¬ 
nical  terms.  In  their  account,  the  mysterious  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  within  man’s  heart  become  as  clear  and 
plain  as  external,  sensuous,  worldly  matters.  There  must 
be  a  time  of  agony  and  darkness,  then  instantaneous  con¬ 
version,  then  a  period  of  ecstatic  joy,  then  a  “wilderness 
state,”  and  subsequently  various  ups  and  downs,  for  which 
the  rules  would  vary  to  suit  circumstances.  Whether  all 
this  scheme  was  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
decide.  That  the  Wesleys  committed  no  sin  in  believing 
and  teaching  it,  we  are  satisfied  ;  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
necessary  means  to  accomplish  certain  great  ends  at  that 
time,  appears  probable ;  that  it  was  wonderfully  popular 
and  did  much  good,  is  abundantly  proved ;  that  it  or  its 
perversions  have  done  some  harm,  is  likewise  apparent. 
But  the  point  is,  that,  correct  or  incorrect,  this  extreme 
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definiteness  ;  this  dividing  and  arranging  and  explaining  of 
mysteries;  this  carnalizing  —  which  it  sometimes  almost 
runs  into  —  of  spiritual  things ;  this  incarnating  of  the  Spirit 
as  well  as  Christ,  in  a  visible,  tangible  form  ;  this  attaching 
so  much  importance  to  human  emotions ;  this  resting  so 
positively  on  human  evidences  and  inward  signs, — does  not 
exactly  tally  with  the  views  of  the  church  at  large.  A  gen¬ 
uine  Methodist  cannot  see  that  this  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  gospel ;  and  Mr.  Burgess  expatiates,  with  enthusiastic 
approbation  and  delight,  upon  the  following  couplets,  which 
our  readers  will  be  more  apt  to  consider  sentimental  than 
otherwise :  “  What  a  depth  of  meaning,”  he  says,  “  what 
propriety,  what  truth  is  there  in  such  lines  as  these.”  We 
cannot  see  it,  nor  that  tears  and  sighs  do  any  such  thing: 
The  tears  that  tell  your  sins  forgiven, 

The  sighs  that  waft  your  souls  to  heaven : 

The  guiltless  shame,  the  sweet  distress. 

The  unutterable  tenderness ; 

The  genuine  meek  humility : 

The  wonder,  “  Why  such  love  to  me  ?  ” 

One  would  think  he  was  painting  an  earthly  heroine  in 
some  very  human  scene.  The  present  writer  would  not 
put  these  verses  in  a  hymn  book,  because  he  sees  neither 
doctrine,  devotion,  nor  practical  profit  in  them :  only  well- 
meant  human  emotion  and  misplaced  prettinesses  of  fancy. 

Again ;  this  hymn  is  very  popular  among  the  Methodists: 

How  can  a  sinner  know  His  sins  on  earth  forgiven  ? 

How  can  my  gracious  Saviour  show  My  name  inscribed  in  heaven  ? 

What  we  have  felt  and  seen  With  confidence  we  tell ; 

And  publish  to  the  sons  of  men  The  signs  infallible. 

The  “infallible”  signs  are,  of  course,  inward  and  chiefly 
emotional.  Here  is  the  first  and  chief : 

Exults  our  rising  soul.  Disburdened  of  its  load. 

And  swells  unutterably  full  Of  glory  and  of  God. 

Our  readers  need  not  fear  the  contagion.  These  two  are  by 
far  the  strongest  specimens  in  the  Wesleyan  hymn  book. 
If  the  Methodist  poet  be  sifted  a  little,  he  is  not  dangerous. 
Not  often  is  there  enough  distinctive  Methodism  in  him  to 
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prevent  his  use  by  the  “  holy  church  universal  ” ;  but  the 
facts  and  illustrations  we  have  given  present  one  cause, 
things  being  as  they  are.  why  he  is  used  so  little.  We  have 
never  heard  the  subject  discussed ;  but  this  peculiar  feature 
of  his  theology  must  have  done  much  towards  hindering 
the  church  at  large  from  knowing,  honoring,  and  using  him 
as  she  might  and  should  have  done. 

These  two  reasons  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  subject : 
the  others  are  more  casual  and  less  creditable.  One  springs 
from  —  soften  the  terms  as  we  may  —  the  sectarianism,  the 
denominational  spirit,  the  party  pride  and  prejudice,  not  of 
Methodism,  but  of  other  churches.  We  are  not  so  bigoted 
as  our  grandfathers  were  :  a  catholic  and  liberal  spirit,  thank 
heaven,  is  advancing  fast ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  When  Cowper  wrote  his  poetry,  though  he 
reverenced  the  character  and  labors,  he  dared  not  mention 
the  name,  of  Whitefield.  Some  of  us  are  still  afraid  of  the 
brother  name,  Wesley.  Why  do  several  of  the  Methodist’s 
finest  hymns  —  “Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow”;  “  Light  of 
those  whose  dreary  dwelling” ;  “  From  the  throne  of  God 
there  springs”;  almost  universally  appear  credited  to  Top- 
lady  ?  Why  are  numerous  others  with  the  same  origin 
wildly  credited  to  Montgomery,  Cowper,  Cudworth,  or  any 
but  the  true  author,  or  still  more  wildly  fathered  upon  White- 
field’s  Collection,  Pratt’s  Collection,  Tiebout’s  Collection,  or 
any  obscure  compilation  which  had  no  more  to  do  with  them 
than  we  have,  in  putting  them  likewise  into  our  hymn 
books  ?  Ignorance  or  mistake,  of  course :  but  what  caused 
the  mistake  or  ignorance  ?  It  was  wilful  somewhere,  with 
somebody ;  and  it  is  quite  time  it  were  rectified.  The  blun¬ 
ders  of  hymn-book  manufacturers  have  been  multifarious 
and  disgraceful ;  and  never  so  numerous  or  inexcusable  as 
when  they  fell  upon  Charles  Wesley.  But  one  ought  to  be 
thankful  if  he  is  named  at  all.  We  have  seen  collections 
of  size  and  respectability,  in  which  his  poems  are  either 
totally  kept  out,  or  carefully  ascribed  to  some  one  else,  or  — 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  —  left  anonymous.  This  is 
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simply  contemptible,  and  the  practice  is  fortunately  abating. 
But  Calvinists  still  have  some  dread  of  the  heresy-monger, 
and  churchmen  affect  to  dispise  the  schismatic.  It  is  time 
all  Christians  should  learn  that  no  instrument  is  to  be 
slighted  which  God  uses  for  his  own  glory,  and  that  this 
psalmist  was  not  merely,  nor  chiefly,  the  poet  of  a  party,  but 
of  the  holy  church  universal. 

If  the  present  writer  were  a  Methodist,  he  would  blush 
to  mention  the  last  reason  why  Charles  Wesley  is  so  little 
known.  It  is  the  fault  of  those  who  were  the  natural  heirs 
of  the  treasures  he  left,  and  guardians  of  his  reputation. 
The  spiritual  children  of  the  great  itinerants  profess  to  ven¬ 
erate  the  memory  of  their  founder’s  brother,  and  to  admire 
beyond  measure  his  poetry  ;  but  they  have  done  almost 
nothing  towards  bringing  the  mass  of  that  poetry  within 
their  own  reach,  or  making  it  generally  known.  While  the 
“complete  works”  of  a  thousand  obscure  scribblers  have 
been  presented  to  the  world ;  while  every  unfinished  frag¬ 
ment  and  posthumous  relic  of  many  an  inferior  literary  light 
has  been  carefully  edited  and  published  ;  the  Bard  of  Meth¬ 
odism  has  been  treated  as  though  he  had  written  nothing 
that  could  interest  posterity,  nor  ever  left  a  great  church 
under  incalculable  obligations.  It  may  be  guessed,  from 
the  samples  we  have  given  of  his  forgotten  poetry,  that  it  is 
worth  reprinting  and  reading.  His  brother’s  entire  prose 
works  are  still  sold  ;  Charles’s  poems  should  be  no  less  inter¬ 
esting,  and  would  occupy  less  space.  Two  large  octavos 
might  contain  all  that  were  ever  published;  and  meantime 
a  volume  of  judicious  selections  from  the  whole  would  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  poetry  in  the  language. 
But  neither  the  American  Methodists  nor  the  English  Wes- 
leyans  —  both  large,  powerful,  thoroughly  organized  bodies 
—  seem  to  possess  the  enterprise,  liberality,  and  spirit  for 
such  an  undertaking.  The  latter  did  indeed  republish  a  few 
of  Charles’s  smaller  volumes ;  and,  with  a  keen  eye  to  busi¬ 
ness,  purchased  of  his  heirs  the  vast  mass  of  his  manuscripts 
(already  referred  to),  which  they  never  attempted  to  print. 
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In  this  country,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done.  Mr. 
Creamer,  in  his  Hymnology,  raises  aery  of  natural  and  honest 
indignation  about  this,  and  vainly  urges  his  church  to  re¬ 
publish  the  “  Hymns  for  Children.”  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  this  lethargy,  when  a  very  simple  action  of  obvious 
propriety  and  duty  would  open  an  additional  revenue  to  the 
church;  for  the  Wesleyan  volumes,  officially  put  forth, 
would  sell  largely.  But  so  it  is.  That  the  Methodist  body 
knows  anything  about  her  own  hymnology,  and  is  able  to 
tell  which  separate  lyrics  in  her  hymn  book  are  by  her  own 
poet,  she  owes  to  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  a  few  private  indi¬ 
viduals  like  Mr.  Creamer.  Excepting  his  Hymnology,  the 
present  Article  is  probably  the  most  extensive  dissertation  on 
the  subject  which  has  been  printed  in  America.  If  any 
wish  to  be  further  acquainted  with  Charles  Wesley  and  his 
poetry,  they  must  consult  the  above-mentioned  volume,  and 
Mr.  Jackson’s  Life.  The  former  contains  much  important 
information,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough,  interesting,  and  appreciative  of  biogra¬ 
phies.  We  speak  of  the  English  edition,  in  two  volumes ; 
that  published  in  America  is  abridged,  and  the  poetical 
quotations  much  diminished. 

The  immense  power  of  the  Wesleyan  poetry  upon  those 
who  use  it  has  been  noticed.  “  One  of  the  greatest  bles¬ 
sings,”  said  Fletcher,  “that  God  has  bestowed  upon  the 
Methodists,  next  to  the  Bible,  is  their  Collection  of  Hymns.” 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  this  blessing  was  intended  for 
wider  use  than  the  limits  of  a  single  denomination ;  and  that 
the  piety  and  taste  of  the  rest  of  us  will  be  improved,  when 
we  shall  raise  enough  of  both  to  make  much  larger  inroads 
into  the  Wesleyan  poetry,  and  enrieh  our  reservoirs  by  more 
copious  streams  from  that  neglected  but  generous  fountain. 

It  has  been  considered  a  difficult  point  to  decide  which  is 
entitled  to  stand  first  among  hymn*writers,  Charles  Wesley 
or  Dr.  Watts.  The  difficulty  lies  simply  here,  that  Dr. 
Watts  was  merely  a  hymn-writer,  and  could  and  did,  most 
naturally,  put  all  his  powers  within  the  proper  limits  of  a 
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song  suited  to  public  worship.  The  only  question  to  ask 
relative  to  anything  of  his  is,  is  it  good  enough  ?  Whereas 
twenty  reasons  may  unfit  Wesley’s  poems  for  that  use.  If 
a  piece  of  the  Doctor’s  is  unfit  to  sing,  it  is  probably  unfit  to 
read :  not  so  with  the  other ;  for  Wesley  was  a  poet  in  a 
larger  sense.  Their  relative  claims  as  poets  will  soon  be 
settled,  by  the  good  taste  of  competent  judges,  whenever 
Wesley’s  poetry  becomes  sufficiently  known.  Dr.  Watts’s 
confession  that  his  rival’s  “  Wrestling  Jacob”  was  worth  all 
his  own  effusions,  proves  nothing  but  the  modesty  and 
generosity  of  the  speaker ;  but  there  are  other  grounds  for 
believing  that  Wesley  excelled  him  in  originality,  variety^ 
intensity,  and  elevation.  Dr.  Watts  has  been  appreciated 
within  the  church  at  large  ;  Charles  Wesley  has  not.  Let 
him  not  be  judged  further  than  as  he  is  known. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  compare  our  poet  with  the  other 
more  eminent  hymnists.  Doddridge  and  Steele  are  diluted 
reproductions  of  Dr.  Watts.  Montgomery,  a  professed  and 
lifelong  poet,  is  inferior  to  Wesley  in  all  the  qualities  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  in  no  respect  above  him  in  propriety, 
harmony,  and  grace  of  style.  Heber,  the  most  elegant  and 
mellifluous  of  sacred  poets,  is  not  more  polished  and  fluent 
than  his  Methodist  predecessor;  nor  has  he  anything  of  his 
solidity,  strength,  and  fire.  Cowper  is  the  greatest  name  in 
the  hymn  books ;  but  Cowper’s  best  poems,  which  are  very 
few,  are  but  equal,  not  superior,  to  Wesley’s  best,  which  are 
very  many.  Toplady  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Metho¬ 
dist  poet ;  but  Toplady  borrowed  his  inspiration  from  Wes¬ 
ley,  and  reproduced  his  style ;  and  it  is  the  Calvinist’s 
highest  praise  that  his  finest  pieces  are  undistinguishable 
from  those  of  his  Arminian  neighbor.  No  other  names  in 
British  sacred  lyric  poetry  can  be  mentioned  with  that  of 
Charles  Wesley ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  these 
counted  their  poems  by  dozens  or  hundreds,  while  he  by 
thousands ;  and  that  his  thousands  were  in  power,  in  ele¬ 
gance,  in  devotional  and  literary  value  above  their  few, 
we  call  him,  yet  more  confidently,  great  among  poets,  and 
prince  of  English  hymnists. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

BT  PROF.  R.  D.  C.  ROBBINS,  HIDDLEBURT  COLLEGE. 

Reasons  for  the  following  Discussion. 

To  some  persons  it  may  seem  useless  to  occupy  the 
pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  with  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  its  composition  by 
John  the  beloved  apostle.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  it  is 
prefaced  with  the  words :  “  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 

. to  his  servant  Johnf  or  “  John  to  the  seven  churches 

which  are  in  Asia,”  and  “  I  John  who  am  also  your  brother 

and  companion  in  tribulation . was  in  the  isle  called 

Patmos,”  etc. ;  and  that  near  the  close  it  is  said,  “  I  John 
saw  the  holy  city,”  etc.  Others,  however,  from  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  book,  may  be  inclined  to  excuse  themselves  from 
its  study  with  the  lingering  feeling  that  while  it  has  indeed 
“  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,”  it  yet  does  not  come 
under  the  injunction :  “  search  the  scriptures^  for  in  them  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me.” 

Such  certainly  has  been  the  feeling  of  some  in  modern 
days ;  and  some,  as  Oeder,  Semler,  and  Corrodi,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  have  opposed  it  with  bitterness  and  acrimony,  and 
denied  it  aesthetical  merit  as  well  as  inspiration. 

The  majority  of  the  leading  writers  in  Germany  are  une¬ 
quivocal  in  their  denial  of  its  apostolic  origin.  De  Wette 
says :  “  In  New  Test,  criticism  nothing  stands  so  firm  as  that 
the  apostle  John,  if  he  be  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
First  Epistle  did  not  write  the  Apocalypse;  or  if  the  latter  be 
his  work,  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  former.”  ^  Ewald 
is  equally  positive  in  his  opinion.  “  That  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  written  by  the  same  author  who  composed  the 

i£inl.  N.  Test.,  §  189. 
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Gospel  and  Epistles  is,”  says  he,  “  clear  as  the  light  of  the 
snn.”^  Credner,  too,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect: 
“Between  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  apostle 
John  there  exists  a  diversity  so  deeply  pervading,  that  even 
to  the  mere  supposition,  that  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle 
were  the  productions  of  the  same  mind,  when  it  had  attained 
to  higher  spiritual  progress,  which  at  an  earlier  period  would 
have  composed  the  Apocalypse,  no  place  can  be  given; 
since  it  would  be  altogether  unnatural  and  inadmissible.”* 
Others,  as  F.  Liicke,  Bleek,  and  Schott,  might  be  quoted  to 
the  same  purpose.  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  more 
recently  in  Germany,  the  Apocalypse  was  discarded.  Lu¬ 
ther  says  :  “  There  are  many  reasons  why  I  regard  this 
book  as  neither  apostolical  nor  prophetic.  First,  and  princi¬ 
pally,  the  apostles  do  not  make  use  of  visions,  but  prophesy 
ill  clear  and  plain  language,  as  do  Peter,  Paul,  and  Christ 
also  in  the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  suitable  to  the  apostolic  office  to 
speak  clearly  and  without  figure  or  vision  respecting  Christ 
and  his  acts.  There  is  also  no  prophet  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  not  to  mention  the  New,  who  treats  of  visions 
throughout,  so  that  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras  is  almost 
equal  to  it  in  my  estimation  ;  and  certainly  I  cannot  perceive 
that  it  proceedeth  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides,  it  seems 
to  me  too  much  for  him  to  enjoin  it  rigorously  on  his 
readers  to  regard  his  own  work  as  of  more  importance  than 
any  other  sacred  book,  and  to  threaten  that  if  any  one  should 
take  aught  away  from  it,  God  will  take  away  from  him  his 
part  in  the  book  of  life.  Again,  even  if  they  are  1o  be  blessed 
who  hold  to  what  is  contained  in  it,  no  man  knows  what 
that  is,  much  less  what  holding  to  it  means.  The  curse  is  all 
the  same  as  though  we  had  it  not ;  and  many  more  valu¬ 
able  books  exist  for  us  to  hold  to.  Many  of  the  Fathers,  too, 
rejected  it  long  ago;  and  though  St.  Jerome  employs  big 
words,  and  says  that  it  is  above  all  praise,  and  contains  as 

*  Comm.  p.  76. 

*  Einl.  §  2C7.  Th;  atx>vc  arc  quoted  by  Stuart,  Comm  ,  Introd.  §  17. 
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many  mysteries  as  words,  yet  he  cannot  prove  that ;  and  in 
several  places  his  praise  is  moderate.  Finally,  let  every 
man  think  of  it  as  his  spirit  prompts  him.  My  spirit  can¬ 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  book ;  and  it  is  reason  enough  for  me 
why  I  should  not  esteem  it  very  highly  that  Christ  is  neither 
taught  in  it  nor  acknowledged,  which  above  all  things  an 
apostle  is  bound  to  do ;  for  he  says  (Acts  i.)  ye  shall  be  my 
witnesses.  I  abide,  therefore,  by  the  books  that  give  Christ 
to  me  clearly  and  purely.”  *  Luther  subsequently  became 
more  mild  and  reasonable  in  his  opposition  to  it,  although 
he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  cordially  accepted  it  as  divine: 
“We  have,”  he  says,  “  hitherto,  on  account  of  these  doubtful 
interpretations  and  hidden  meanings,  left  it  to  itself,  espec¬ 
ially  since  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers  believed  that  it  was  not 
wTitten  by  the  apostle,  as  is  related  in  Lib.  iii.  Hist.  Eccles.^ 
In  this  uncertainty  we,  for  our  part,  let  it  remain ;  but  do 
not  prevent  others  from  taking  it  to  be  the  work  of  St.  John 
the  apostle,  if  they  choose.”  3  Others  of  the  Reformers,  as 
Zuingli,  Carlstadt,  and  Erasmus,  agree  with  Luther  in 
denying  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  “  divine  book.” 

Even  Professor  Stuart  says:  “there  are  so  many  apparent 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  gjving  credit  to  the  alleged  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  may  easily  be  believed  by  even 
a  fair-minded  critic,  who  should  proceed  only  a  moderate 
length  in  the  examination  of  the  question  of  authorship,  that 
grounds  are  not  wanting  to  persuade  one  to  doubt  or  dis¬ 
believe  such  an  origin.  Indeed  we  know  that  such  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  My  own  mind,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  of  myself,  has  in  the  different  stages  of  examination, 
gone  through  a  process  of  this  sort  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
have  never  positively  disbelieved  the  apostolical  origin  of 
the  book;  but  I  have,  in  certain  states  of  knowledge  and 
certain  stages  of  inquiry,  been  compelled  to  hold  myself  in 


*  Quoted  by  Davidson,  Introd.,  Vol.  III.  550,  551. 

“  This  passage  of  Eusebius  is  quoted  and  commented  upon  below,  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  testimony  of  that  historian. 

®  Davidson,  Vol.  III.  551. 
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suspense,  and  wait  for  more  light.”  If,  then,  anything  can  be 
accomplished  in  rescuing  any  from  a  state  of  suspense  into 
which  they  may  have  fallen,  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  argu. 
ments  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  our  labor 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.  The  discussion  naturally  falls 
into  two  general  divisions,  the  external  argument,  i.e.  the 
reception  which  the  book  received  in  the  church  of  the  early 
ages ;  and  the  internal,  i.  e.  the  declarations  in  the  book  it¬ 
self,  and  the  characteristics  of  form,  style,  and  sentiment, 
when  compared  with  the  other  works  of  the  reputed  author. 

I.  External  Argument. 

Proof  that  John  the  Apostle  was  the  Author,  from  the  Belief 

and  Testimony  of  the  early  Fathers  and  the  Church  itself. 

Direct  testimony  to  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation,  in  the  generation  immediately  following  the  death  of 
the  apostle,  i.  e.  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  ip  not  found,  and  could  hardly  be  expected 
on  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  John  is  the  author.  Had 
his  claim  been  questioned,  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
allusion  to  it ;  but  now  there  is  merely  incidental  reference 
to  it  in  verbal  coincidences,  as  in  other  acknowledged  apos¬ 
tolical  productions. 

In  the  “  Shepherd  of  Hermas,”  the  references,  which 
may  be  found  in  Lardner  and  Kirchhofer,  are  such  as  to 
indicate  that  the  author  of  it  had  perhaps  read  and  imitated 
the  Apocalypse.^ 

Ignatius,  a  contemporary  of  John,  makes  no  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Revelation  or  the  circumstances  attending  the 
life  of  John,  in  his  works  now  extant ;  but  there  are  some 
coincidences  of  language  which  have  been  referred  to  as 
showing  familiarity  with  that  writing.^  Still,  as  Barnes 


*  Lardner,  Vol.,  II.  69,  87. 

*  E.g.  Ep.  ad  Romanos :  “  In  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,”  Rev.  i.  9 ;  Ep.  ad 
Eph.,  sect.  9 :  “  Stones  of  the  temple  of  the  Father,  prepared  for  the  building  of 
God,”  Rev.  xxi.  2- 19  ;  and,  as  added  by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  “New  Argument 
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says:^  “It  must  be  admitted  that  this  coincidence  of  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  furnish  any  certain  proof  that  Ignatius  had 
seen  the  Apocalypse,  though  the  language  is  such  as  he 
might  have  used  if  he  had  seen  it.  There  was  no  known 
necessity,  however,  for  his  referring  to  this  boolc  if  he  was 
acquainted  with  it,  and  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  his 
silence.” 

Of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  was  in  part  contem¬ 
porary  with  John,  we  have  only  one  relic  —  his  epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  There  is,  however,  an  epistle  of  the  church  in 
Smyrna  to  the  churches  in  Pontus,  in  reference  to  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Polycarp,  in  which  Elliot  and  others  claim  that 
there  is  allusion  to  the  Apocalypse,  but  without  much  evi¬ 
dence.  Polycarp  is  here,  however,  referred  to  as  furnishing 
indirect  testimony  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse, 
“  As  Polycarp  was  the  personal  friend  and  attendant  of  • 
John,  so  was  Irenaeus  of  Polycarp.  Now  Irenaeus  every¬ 
where,  and  on  all  occasions,  testifies  his  full  belief  in  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Could  he  have  done  so 
if  Polycarp  had  not  believed  the  same  ?  And  must  not  Poly¬ 
carp  have  certainly  known  what  was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  ”  ^  A  remark  of  Irenaeus 
upon  the  reading  in  xiii.  18,  substantiated  by  those 

who  had  seen  John  face  to  face  (eKeivayv  rStv  kut  6‘^lv  tov 
'Imivvrjv  eapaKorav,  Lib.  V.  30.  1.)  gives  additional  force  to 
this  testimony,  since  Polycarp  is  doubtless  prominent  in  the 
mind  of  Irenaeus  in  this  remark,  and  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  refer  to  it  if  he  had  differed  with  him  in  his  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  of  the  whole  book. 

Papias,  who  is  declared  by  Irenaeus  to  be  a  hearer  of  John 
and  a  friend  {haLpo<;)  of  Polycarp,  is  evidently  supposed  by 
that  author  ^  to  have  derived  his  millenarian  views  from  the 


for  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Revelation  of  John,’'  Ep.  ad.  Pliil- 
adel.,  sect.  6:  “If  they  do  not  speak  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  but  sepulchral 
pillars,  and  upon  them  are  written  only  the  names  of  men,’*  Rev.  iii.  12.  Quoted  by 
Davidson  and  Barnes. 

*  Inti’oduction  to  Comm.,  p.  12. 

*  Stuart’s  Comm.,  Introd.  §  17  (2).  *  V.  33. 
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Apocalypse.  The  same  thing  is  implied  in  a  remark  of 
Eusebius,  with  the  additional  idea  that  the  work  from  which 
his  views  were  derived  were  of  apostolic.^  i.  e.  .Tohannean 
origin,  for  no  other  apostle  than  John  was  ever  thought  of  by 
the  ancients  as  its  author.^  But  we  have  direct  testimony 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  from  Andreas,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  his  successor 
Arathos,  that  Papias  received  the  Apocalypse  as  inspired : 
“  In  regard  now  to  the  inspiration  of  the  book,  we  think  it 
superfluous  to  speak  further,  since  the  blessed  Gregory  the 
^60X070^,  and  Cyril,  and  moreover  those  of  an  earlier  age, 
Papias,  Irenaeus,  Methodius,  and  Hippolitus,  bear  witness  to 
the  credibility  of  this  work.”®  Andreas  not  only  thus  refers 
to  Papias,  but  in  commenting  on  Rev.  xii.  7  cites  two  pas¬ 
sages  from  him.  This  inspiration  is  equivalent  to  Johannean 
authorship,  as  none  but  apostles  and  those  who  wrote  at 
their  dictation  were  counted  worthy  of  the  appellation 
inspired. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  “  wrote  a  work  exclusively  upon 
this  book,”  calling  it  the  Apocalypse  of  John  (7^9  uTroKa- 
Xui|re(U9  *la>dvvov)?  Barnes  sums  up  the  value  of  his  testi¬ 
mony  thus  ;  “  (a)  Melito  was  bishop  of  one  of  the  churches 
to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  directed  ;  {b)  he  lived  near 
the  time  of  .John ;  (c)  he  was  a  diligent  student  on  this  very 
subject ;  {d)  he  had  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  on  the  subject ;  (e)  he  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle  John  ;  (/)  and  he  wrote  a  treatise,  or  commentary, 
on  it  as  an  inspired  book.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of 
stronger  testimony  in  favor  of  the  book.”^ 


* *A  Kol  f}yovficu,  Tcks  iiro<rTO\»K4s  irapaSe^dfxevov  Sniy^trets,  iiro\a0f?v,  rii 
tnroitlyncuri  irphs  avruv  (jlwtik&s  elprifttva  fir)  awfwpaKSra,  k.  t.  Hist.,  III.  39. 
See  a  full  discussion  of  the  testimony  of  Papias  in  Hengstenberg’s  Commentary, 
Vol.  II.  395  seq. 

®  rifpl  fifVToi  Tov  deovv(6<rrov  T7}S  elpXov  irfpnrhv  fitiKvvdv  'r'bvXoyov  rjyovp,(ia, 
ruv  fjLaKapiwv,  rprfyoplov  tov  dfo\oyov,  kuI  KvpiWov,  irpoviri  Kol  ruv 
oTepwv,  Tlamriou,  ‘Ipr}vaiov,  Mf^oSiov,  Kal  ‘IiriroAlroi;  Tavrrj  irpofffjLapTvpotunuv  rh 
a^iSwiffTov.  Comm,  on  Apocal.  Quoted  by  Stuart  in  his  Introd.  and  by  Hug 
in  Introd.,  Vol.  I.  652. 

8  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.,  p.  26,  quoted  by  Davidson. 

*  Comm.,  Introd.  xvi. 
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Melito  seems  to  have  made  this  book  not  only  the  object 
of  his  special  study,  but  to  have  taken  it  into  his  heart,  and 
allowed  it  to  have  a  moulding  influence  upon  his  character. 
Hence,  probably,  he  gained  the  reputation  of  having  a  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  says  of  him  (Euseb., 
ch.  V.  24),  shortly  after  his  death  :  “  And  Melito  the  eunuch 
who  accomplished  everything  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (jov  iv 
ay  up  TTvevfiaTt  irdvra  iroXiTevcrdpevov)^  who  rests  at  Sardis, 
waiting  for  the  visitation  from  heaven,  in  which  he  shall 
rise  from  the  dead.”  Jerome  also  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
accounted  “  by  the  most  of  our  people  ”  as  a  prophet.^ 

Justin  Martyr  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  heathen  philos¬ 
opher  until  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  about  132. 
After  that  time,  he  travelled  in  Egypt,  Italy,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  held  his  “  dialogue  with- 
Tripho  the  Jew,”  at  Ephesus.  He  expressly  attributes  the 
Revelation  to  John  the  Apostle.  “  And  since,”  he  says, 
“  among  us  a  man  named  John,  one  of  Christ’s  apostles,  in 
the  revelation  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  the  believers  in 
our  Messiah  should  live  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,”^ 
etc.  This  passage  (the  genuineness  of  which  Rettig  in 
vain  attempted  to  impugn,  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  work,  and  was  unquestionably  received  w^hen 
Eusebius  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History ;  for  he  says,  he 
[Justin]  mentions  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  and  says  expressly 
[(Taxj>m]  that  it  belongs  to  the  apostle)  not  only  shows  what 
Justin’s  belief  was,  but  that  it  was  a  belief  that  would  not 
be  questioned,  as  it  is  adduced  in  proof  of  a  controverted 
dogma, 3  and  at  Ephesus,  “  where,”  according  to  Hengsten- 


^  Hengstcnberg’s  Comm.,  Vol.  II.  412. 

^  Kai  Kcd  vap'  ijfuv  avfjp  ns,  $  ivofia  'luiiypr)s,  fts  ruv  &-K0<Tr6\uy  rot 

XpiffTov,  iv  'AiroKa\tnliti  ytvofxtirp  avT^,  x^Xta  tnj  vof^ffftv,  iv  ’UpovaaA-fifi,  robs  rq 
iiptrepu  XpiffT^  iriiTTevaavTas  irpoetpiiTevirev,  k.  t.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  c.  80 
and  81. 

®  Sec  Stuart’s  Introd.,  §  17  (4) ;  Hengstenberg's  Comm.,  Vol.  IL  407,  and 
likewise  Schott,  Liicke,  Credner,  and  others  upon  this  point. 
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berg,  “  the  best  information  was  to  be  obtained  regardin<» 
the  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.” 

Besides,  this  direct  mention  of  the  Apocalypse  does  not 
stand  alone,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  but  is  “  the 
centre  of  a  wide  circle  of  unquestionable  references.”  i  So 
many  and  distinct  are  they,  that  Hengstenberg  thinks  he 
has  found  in  them  an  explanation  of  the  passage  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Jerome,  in  which  he  attributes  commentaries 
on  the  Apocalypse  to  Justin  and  Irenaeus.”  “  It  was  long,” 
he  says,  “  before  a  proper  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
appeared,  but  at  a  comparatively  early  period  the  materials 
for  such  a  work  were  prepared.  A  purpose  in  regard  to 
this  is  found  even  in  Papias,  who  expressly  intimates,  that 
he  meant  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of 
the  discourses  of  the  apostles.  But  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenaeus,  with  whom  also  may  be  coupled  Melito,  were  the 
first  who  endeavored  seriously  to  make  good  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Often  do  we  perceive  in  them  the  effort  to  arrange 
the  contents  of  the  Apoealypse  in  connection  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  biblical  truth,  to  form  a  bridge  between  it 
and  the  Christian  views  and  sentiments  of  the  time,  and  to 
break  through  the  shell  of  its  figurative  language  into  the 
kernel  of  its  ideas.  We  could  give  from  Irenaeus  especi¬ 
ally  a  series  of  passages  which  would  be  similar  to  a  com¬ 
mentary,  if  not  on  the  whole,  yet  certainly  on  particular 
parts  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
book  and  its  relation  to  the  Greek  spirit  is  duly  considered, 
it  will  be  manifest  that  the  matter  could  proceed  in  no 
other  way,  and  that  proper  exegetical  works  could  only 
begin  to  appear  at  a  later  period.  But  so  much  is  clear 
from  this  expression  of  Jerome,  that  he  had  read  Justin 
more  attentively  than  our  modern  critics,  who  have  been  so 
sadly  perplexed  with  his  statement.”  ^ 

A  passage  in  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  In  a 


*  See  the  references  in  Hengstenberg’s  Commentary,  Vol.  III.  408  seq. 
8  Comm.,  II.  410,  411. 
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letter  to  Victor  and  the  church  of  Rome  (Euseb.  B.  III.  31 
and  V.  24)  in  enumerating  the  illustrious  dead  who  had 
adorned  the  church  in  Asia,  he  says :  “  We  have  also  to 
add  John,  who  rested  on  the  Lord’s  bosom,  who  was  a  priest 
that  bore  the  holy  plate  on  the  forehead  (to  ’irira'kov)  and  a 
witness  and  teacher;  he  reposes  at  Ephesus.”  Hengsten- 
berg  here  naturally  finds  a  plain  allusion  in  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  John  to  his  different  writings.  The  words :  “  who 
rested  on  the  Lord’s  bosom,”  taken  from,  also  characterizes, 
his  Gospel ;  “  a  priest  that  bore  the  holy  plate  on  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  a  witness,”  refer  to  the  Apocalypse ;  and  “  a 
teacher,”  to  the  Epistles,  where  the  address,  “  my  children,” 
is  so  frequent.^ 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  man  of  some  note,  also 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  in  a  book  against 
the  heresy  of  Hermogenes,  drew  arguments  from  the  Apocor 
lypse  of  John.^  That  by  John  was  meant  John  the  Apostle, 
and  that  the  Apocalypse  was  quoted  as  .scripture,  there  can¬ 
not  be  much  doubt. 

A  very  similar  remark  is  made  by  Eusebius  in  respect  to 
the  book  of  Apollonius,  a  writer  of  Asia  Minor,  against  the 
Montanists :  “  He  employs  testimony  from  the  Apocalypse 
of  John.”  3  What  John  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  next 
clause  :  “  And  he  relates  that  a  dead  person  was  raised  by 
this  same  John,  through  divine  power.” 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  is  a  witness  whose  testimony 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  difficult  to  combat.  His  life 
extended  back  to  “  the  first  succession  of  the  apostles  ” 
(Euseb.  V.  20),  and  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  those 
who  had  been  associated  with  John,  as  Polycarp,  Papias, 
and  others ;  he  even  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
had  seen  John  in  respect  to  the  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18. 
His  faithfulness  in  recording  and  handing  down  the  tradi- 


‘  Comm.,  II.  412,  413. 

*  Enscb.  Cccl.  Hist.  IV.  24  i  iy  ^  ix  Ttjs  'AiroKa\v\p(us  ’ludvvov  Ki’xjrnTOL  (tup- 
rvplais. 

®  Ke'xprjTai  Si  Koh  fiaprvplats  awh  Ttjs  'ludwov  awoKoXvipfus. 
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tions  of  the  church  un mutilated  is  abundantly  established. 
Neander,  in  his  Church  History,  says  of  him :  “  From  the 
school  of  John  in  Asia  Minor  there  went  forth  an  impulse, 
opposing  itself  to  the  arbitrary  speculations  of  the  Gnostics, 
which  sought  to  preserve  and  uphold  in  their  integrity  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  separate  from 
them  all  false  ingredients.  And  it  was  this  impulse  which 
was  carried  into  the  West  by  Irenaeus,  who  had  been  trained 
in  Asia  Minor  in  the  school  of  those  worthy  presbyters,  the 
disciples  of  the  Apostle  John.^''  i 

Now  what  is  the  proof  that  he  furnishes  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  only 
some  of  the  more  prominent  passages.  Contr.  Haer.  IV.  20, 
11  he  cites  at  length  Rev.  i.  12  - 16  with  the  words  :  “  But 
John  also,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  seeing  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  the  priestly  and  glorious  advent,”  **  etc.  In  V.  26  he 
quotes  xvii.  12  seq.,  using  the  preface  :  “  John,  the  disciple  of 
our  Lord,  makes  known,”  ^  etc.  The  same  or  similar  lan¬ 
guage  is  used  in  IV.  30.  4;  21.  3;  V.  35.  2;  36.  3.  In 
other  passages,  as  V.  30,  the  argument  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  John  is  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  And  if  any 
proof  were  necessary  what  John  is  designated  so  often  by 
the  words  Johannes  Domini  discipulus,  he  says  in  III.  1, 
“  that  he  also  wrote  the  Gospel.”  4  In  these  references  of 
Irenaeus,  many  more  of  which  might  be  quoted, 5  we  have 
not  only  proof  what  Irenaeus’s  opinion  was,  but  what  was 
the  common  opinion  of  those  who  were  contemporaneous 
with  John,  and  of  those  of  the  next  generation  after  them, 


'  See  additional  proofs  on  this  point  in  Hengstenberg,  Vol.  II.  421. 

*  Sed  et  Johannes  Domini  discipulus  in  Apocalypsi  saccrdotalcm  et  gloriosum 
regni  ejus  videns  adventum,  etc. 

®  Significabit  Johannes  Domini  discipulus  in  Apocalypsi,  etc. 

*  I’ostca  Johannes,  discipulus  Domini,  et  ipse  edidit  evangeliim. 

®  Stuart  gives  the  following  list  of  passages,  many  of  which  are  quite  long : 
Rev.  i.  12  seq.,  p.  2.56  in  Massuct’s  edition ;  i.  15,  p.  244  ;  i.  17,  18,  p.  256;  iii. 
7,  p.  253;  iv.  7,  p.  190;  v.  6,  p.  256;  vi.  2,  p.  258;  xi.  19,  p.  252;  xii.  2  seq. 
(nearly  the  whole  chapter),  p.  326;  xvii.  8,  p.  330;  xvii.  12  seq.  p.  323;  xix. 
11  seq.,  p.  256;  xix.  20,  p.  326 ;  xx.  6,  p.  334;  xx.  11  seq.,  p.  336;  xxi.  1  seq., 
336 ;  xxi.  3,  p.  252 ;  xx.  5,  6,  p.  336. 
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since  he  refers  back  with  so  much  trust  and  confidence  to 
their  authority.  He  says :  “  I  can  still  point  out  the  place 
where  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  spake,  his  going  in  and 
out,  his  manner  of  life  and  the  shape  of  his  person,  and  the 
discourses  which  he  addressed  to  the  people ;  and  how  he 
told  of  his  converse  with  John  and  the  rest  who  had  seen 
the  Lord ;  and  how  he  remembered  their  sayings,  and  what 
he  had  heard  of  them  concerning  the  Lord,  and  concerning 
his  miracles  and  his  doctrine.” 

The  estimation  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was  held  by 
the  church  is  perhaps  better  exhibited  in  the  Epistle  written 
in  the  name  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  about  177,  concerning  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  the  martyrs  in  persecution  under  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius.  “  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  production,”  says 
Hengstenberg,  “  the  servants  of  Christ,  write  of  ‘  the  great 
anger  of  the  heathen  against  the  saints  ’  with  reference  to 
Rev.  xi.  18 ;  ‘  and  the  heathen  were  angry^  and  thy  wrath 

is  come,  and  the  time . to  give  reward  to  thy  servants^ 

the  prophets  and  the  saints'  ”  •  Vettius  Epagathus  is 
described  as  one  who  “  was  and  is  a  genuine  disciple  of 
Christ,  following  the  Lamb  wherever  he  goesf  ^  applying  to 
him  the  words  of  Rev.  xiv.  4:  “which  follow  the  Lamb 
wherever  he  goeth.”  ^  Sanctus  is  said  to  have  been  “  re- 
freshed  and  strengthened  by  the  celestial  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life,  which  flows  from  the  body  of  Christ.”  So  in 
Rev.  vii.  17  :  “  The  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
waters,”  and  xxi.  6  :  “  And  to  him  that  is  athirst  I  will  give 
to  drink  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.”  There 
are  numerous  similar  allusions,  but  I  will  refer  here  only  to 
one  more,  which  is  striking,  as  referring  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  declaration  in  Rev.  xxii.  11 :  “  That  the  scripture  might 


'  Comm.,  II.  416. 

*  yhp  Ka\  ((TTi  yvf]ffios  Xpurrov  iiKo\ovduv  ry  i.pvl<p,  Sirov 

av  tirdyp. 

®  01  iKoKovm’fs  Ty  hpvi(p  Sirov  &y  iirdyrj. 

VoL.  XXL  No.  82.  42 
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be  fulfilled,  Let  the  wicked  be  wicked  still,  and  the  right¬ 
eous  be  righteous  still.”  ^  Hengstenberg  says  well  of  this 
letter:  “  It  affords  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  position  which 
the  Apocalypse  then  held  in  the  church.  We  are  not  met 
there  with  an  inactive  theoretical  conviction  of  its  genuine¬ 
ness;  we  see  how  it  formed  during  the  persecution  the 
centre  of  the  church’s  views  and  feelings ;  how  from  it 
especially  sprung  the  invincible  courage  of  the  martyrs; 
how  its  threatenings  and  its  promises  wrought  with  such 
power  upon  the  minds  of  believers  that  all  the  fury  of  the 
heathen  was  baffled  and  put  to  shame!  We  perceive  the 
high  importance  which  belongs  to  this  particular  portion  of 
scripture,  which  the  church  often  fails  in  quiet  times  to 
understand,  and  then  suffers  itself  to  be  drawn  into  a  denial 
of  its  apostolic  origin  !  ” 

Hippolytus,  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus,  seems  to  have  written 
an  apology  for  the  Revelation,  probably  in  opposition  to  the 
Montanists,  as  Ebedjesu  2  says  of  him :  “  St.  Hippolytus, 
martyr  and  bishop,  composed  a  work  concerning  the  dis¬ 
pensation  . and  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and 

Gospel  of  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist.”  3  He  also  often 
quotes  from  the  Apocalypse.  In  his  work  De  Antichristo, 
§  36,  he  says  :  “  He  [John],  when  he  was  in  the  isle  of  Pat- 
mos,  sees  the  revelation  of  awful  mysteries,  declaring  which 
he  abundantly  instructs  others.  Tell  me,  blessed  John, 
apostle  and  disciple  of  the  Lord,  what  thou  didst  see  and 
hear  respecting  Babylon  ” ;  and  then  quotes  the  whole  of 
Rev.  xvii.  and  xviii.  In  §  50  he  cites  Rev.  xiii.  18,  with 
the  words  :  “  For  John  the  prophet  and  apostle  says.”  < 


7)  ypatpij  irXrfpu^,  S  &popos  itPOfiriffdTO  tri,  /col  &  SiKaios  diKaicD^ra  fn. 
Euseb.  Hist.  EccL,  V.  1.  See  further  references  in  Hengstenberg’s  Comm.,  Vol. 
II  416  seq. 

*  Asseman,  in  Bibliotheque  Oriental,  Vol.  III.  Part  1,  p.  15,  quoted  by  David¬ 
son,  Introd.,  Vol.  III.  542. 

^  Sanctus  Hippolytus  martyr  et  episcopus  composuit  librum  de  dispensatione 
. et  apologium  pro  Apocalypsi  et  evangelio  Joannis  apostoli  et  evan¬ 
gel  istao. 

*  A*7«i  ydp  6  vpo<fyf)Trjs  km  &k6<tto\os.  In  addition  to  these,  Stuart  cites  §§  47, 
48,  50,  60,  65,  and  several  passages  where  the  Apocalypse  is  quoted  by  him. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  without  question,  also  attributes  the  Apocalypse  to 
John  the  apostle.  He  says ;  “  He  [the  righteous  man]  will 
sit  on  the  twenty-four  thrones  judging  the  people,  as  John 
says  in  the  Apocalypse.”^  And  again:  “The  Apocalypse 
says,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been 
martyred,  and  to  each  one  a  white  robe  was  given,”  ^  words 
taken  from  Apocalypse  vi.  9  and  1 1.  Davidson  also  quotes 
another  passage  in  which  reference  is  made  to  Rev.  xxi.  19 
seq. :  “  And  the  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  city,  like  the 
twelve  precious  stones,  we  regard  as  intimating  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  grace  of  apostolic  (or  apostle’s)  voice.”  3  Liicke 
justly  says ;  “  Clement  of  Alexandria  used  the  Apocalypse 
without  hesitation,  and  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Alogi,  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.”  * 
“  The  well-known  character  of  Clement,”  says  Barnes, 
“  makes  his  testimony  of  great  value.” 

The  declarations  of  the  learned  Tertullian,  bishop  of  Car¬ 
thage,  are  direct  and  explicit.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
but  a  small  part  of  them.  In  reference  to  Rev.  i.  16.  he 
says :  “For  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes 
a  sword  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  two-edged, 
sharp,”  ®  etc.  In  the  same  writing,  §  24,  speaking  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  he  says  :  “  Both  Ezekiel  knew  of  this,  and 
the  Apostle  John  saw  it”;®  Rev.  xxi.  2.  In  De  Pudicitia, 
cap.  19,  he  speaks  of  the  sentiments  of  Paul  and  John,  and 
in  so  doing  quotes  largely  from  the  Apocalypse,  as  contain- 


*  ’Ev  TOiS  (iKOfft,  Kol  riffffapffi  KobtSpuTai  ^pSuois,  rhv  Xahv  Kplvuv,  &s  (ptfaly  iv 
rfi  ATroKaXwpft  'ludvvrjs.  Strom.,  Lib.  VI.  667,  and  Heb.  IV.  4. 

*  Kol  T]  ’AvoKd\v\l/ts  (prjcri  •  Eldoy  tos  \pvxas  7wv  p.ffjLapT’vpTjKdrwv  inroKdTw  Toi5 

dv(Tia(TTr}plov,  Kol  kKdffru  (rroAfi 

®  Kol  Tas  SdSeita  rf/s  oiipavovdAftos  iriAas,  riftiois  dirfiKofffXfvaf  \lbois,  rh  xfpl- 
ovTov  rrjs  'AvoittoKik7}s  <po»vrjs  ouvlTTeff^ai  x^tpifos  Strom.,  Lib.  II. 

207. 

*  Komm.,  p.  314. 

®  Nam  ct  apostolus  Joannes  in  Apocalypsi  ensem  describit  ex  ore  Dei  prode- 
untem,  bis  acutum,  praeacutum,  etc.  Advers.  Marcionem,  III.  14. 

®  Hanc  et  Ezekiel  novit  et  apostolus  Joannes  vidit. 
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ing  the  expression  of  John’s  views.  In  De  Resurrectione,  cap. 
25,  he  appeals  to  Rev.  vi.  9  respecting  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
as  asking  for  retribution  on  the  persecutors  of  the  church, 
and  also  to  various  other  passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
cites  them  as  scripture.”  We  will  quote  but  one  more  pas¬ 
sage,  although  there  are  multitudes  of  the  same  general  tenor 
of  the  preceding,  penned  both  before  and  after  he  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  Montanists.  This  we  quote  because  he 
refers  to  the  opposition  of  Marcion  to  the  Apocalypse,  as  of 
no  significance  in  comparison  with  the  united  testimony  of 
the  successors  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  back  to  the  time 
of  its  composition  :  “  We  have  churches  the  foster-children 
of  John.  For  though  Marcion  rejects  his  Revelation,  the 
succession  of  bishops  traced  to  its  origin  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  authorship  of  John.”  ^ 

Origin,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  by  judgment 
and  learning  to  give  testimony,  does  not  question  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  reference  to  the  Hebrews 
he  indicates  that  there  are  objections  in  respect  to  its  Pau¬ 
line  origin ;  but  not  a  question  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  Revelation,  In  speaking  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl, 
VI.  25)  he  says  :  “  But  what  shall  I  say  of  him  who  leaned 
on  the  bosom  of  Jesusy  viz.  John  ?  He  has  left  us  one  Gos¬ 
pel,  confessing  that  he  could  compose  so  many  that  the 
world  could  not  contain  them ;  and  he  moreover  wrote  also 
the  Apocalypsey  being  commanded  to  keep  silence  and  not 
write  what  the  seven  thunders  uttered.”  2  In  Commentary 
on  John  he  says :  “  John,  the  son  of  Zebadee,  says  in  the 
Apocalypse.”  3 


1  Habemus  et  Joannis  alumnas  ecclesias.  Nam  etsi  Apocalypsin  cjus  Marcion 
respuit,  ordo  tamen  episcoporum  ad  originem  recensus  in  Joanncm  stabit  Auc- 
torcm.  Contr.  Marc.  IV.  5. 

**  Tf  Sti  irtpl  Tov  avairf(r6vTos  \4ytiv  M  rh  arri^os  tov  ’Itjctov,  'luduvov, . 

"Eypaipe  Sf  Kol  rijv  ‘AiroKd\v\(/iv,  KeKtvadeh  aiwirr)(Tai  Kai  fii)  ypdij/cu  Tcks  twv  fTrh 
epomuv  (puvds. 

®  oSu  iv  Tp  'AiroKa\v\pfi  6  rod  Zc/SeSa/ou  ’ludvvrts-  Stuart  also  cites  pp. 

300,  303,  cd.  Wirceb.,  0pp.  I.  pp.  34,  58,  755;  II.  pp.  169,  347,  473,  525,  632; 
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Passing  over  the  testimony  of  several  persons  of  less  note, 
as  Nepos  and  Coracioii,  we  come  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  often  appeals  to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  part 
of  the  scripture,  and  as  the  composition  of  John.  “  In  the 
Apocalypse  the  angel  refused  the  adoration  which  John 
wished  to  render  him,”  quoting  Rev.  xxii.  8.*  Again  :  “  The 
divine  word  in  the  Apocalypse  declares  that  the  waters  des¬ 
ignate  the  people,  saying Aquae,”  etc.  (Rev.  xxii.  8).2  A 
letter  written  to  Cyprian,  from  several  presbyters  and  dea¬ 
cons  at  Rome,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is  cited,  “  quasi 
quadam  tuba  Evangelii,”  shows  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held  there.* 

Victorious  of  Pettau,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Dio¬ 
cletian  A.D.  303,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  he  frequently  speaks  of  it  as  the  work  of  John.4 
Methodius,  bishop  of  Olympus,  and  Lactantius  of  Firmium, 
might  both  be  quoted  as  recognizing  the  divine  inspiration 
and  Johannean  origin  of  the  Apocalypse ;  s  but  we  pass  on  to 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  326,  who 
classes  the  Apocalypse  among  the  books  which  he  calls 
canonical  and  “  the  source  of  salvation ;  in  which  only  is 
the  true  doctrine  of  religion  declared  ;  to  which  no  man  can 
add,  and  from  which  none  can  take  away.” 

We  need  scarcely  enumerate  the  several  witnesses  for  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  such  as 
Ephrem  Syrus,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Epiphanius  bishop  of 
Salamis,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  Tichonius,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  Philas- 
trius,  Ruffinus,  and  others,  showing  how  generally  this  book 


III.  pp.  60,  63,  75,  105,  405,  406,  408,  555,  719,  720,  867,  869,  909,  947,  961. 
“Nor  are  these,”  he  says,  “all,”  Comm.,  §  17  (14). 

^  In  Apocalypsi,  angclus  Johanni  volenti  adorare  se  resistit,  ct  dicit ;  Vide  ne 
feceris,  etc.  0pp.  p.  368. 

^  Aquas  namque  populos  significare,  in  Apocalypsi  scriptura  divina  declarat, 
dicens,  0pp.  p.  176.  Cf.  also  pp.  59,  354,  400,  402, 403,408,  410,  424,  425,  427, 
430,  etc. 

®  0pp.  p.  58  seq.,  quoted  by  Stuart,  §  17. 

*  See  Stuart’s  Commentary,  Vol.  I.  §  17.  ®  Ibid. 
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was  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  canon.  Ruffinus 
not  only  gives  his  own  opinion  but,  in  speaking  of  the 
canonical  books,  in  which  he  includes  the  Apocalypse,  says: 
“  These  are  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  are  esteemed  such  from  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers, 
which  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  intrusted  to 
the  church,  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.” 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  catalogue  he  adds :  “  These  are 
the  books  which  were  incorporated  into  the  canon  by  the 
Fathers,  and  have  been  designated  by  them  as  the  proper 
sources  of  our  faith.”  ^ 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hyppo,  constantly  appeals  to  it  as 
canonical,  and  quotes  “John  the  apostle  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.”  **  “  John  the  evangelist  in  the  book  called  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  ” ;  3  “  the  Apocalypse  of  that  John  who  is  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,”  <  etc. 

The  learned  and  critical  Jerome  is  not  less  explicit  than 
Augustine.  He  shows  that  he  was  aware  that  objections 
had  been  raised  against  it,  but  that  they  were  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  shake  his  faith,  or  that  of  the  churches  ^  about 
him,  in  it.®  He  speaks  of  John,  in  reference  to  his  different 
writings,  as  apostle^  evangelist  and  prophet.'’^  In  his  epistle 
to  Dardanus  he  says ;  “  If  the  Latins  do  not  receive  the 


1  Quoted  in  Hug’s  Introduction,  p.  662. 

^  Johannes  apostolus  in  Apocalypsi,  Ep.  118. 

^  Joannes  Evangelista  in  eo  libro  qui  dicitur  Apocalypsis.  De  Civitat.  Dei 
XX.  7. 

*  Apocalypsi  ipsius  Joannis,  cujus  est  hoc  Evangel  ium.  Dc  Pecc.  Mer.  I.  27. 

6  Legimus  in  Apocalypsi  Joannis,  quae  in  Ecclesiis  legitnr  et  recipitur,  nequo 
enim  inter  Apocryphas  scripturas  habetur,  sed  inter  ccclcsiasticas,  etc.  Comm, 
on  Ps.  cxlix;  quoted  by  Stuart,  §  17. 

®  In  his  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  he 
includes  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  ho  says :  Apocalypsis  Joannis  tot  habet  sacra- 
menta,  quot  verba.  Parum  dixi  pro  merito  voluminis.  Laos  omnis  inferior 
est.  In  verbis  singulis  multipliccs  latent  intelligentiae.  0pp.  IV.  571  seq. 

’  Johannes  et  Apostolus  et  cvangelista,  et  propheta.  Apostolus,  quia  scripsit 

ad  eeelesias  ut  magister ;  cvangelista  quia  librum  Evangelii  condidit . 

Propheta  vidit  enim  in  Patmos  insula,  in  quam  fuerat  a  Domitiano  principe  ob 
Domini  martyrium  relegatus,  Apocalypsin  infinita  futurorum  mysteria  continen- 
tem.  0pp.,  Vol.  IV.  168,  169. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the  canonical  scriptures,  so 
with  equal  freedom,  the  Greek  churches  do  not  receive 
John’s  Apocalypse.  I,  however,  acknowledge  both;  for  I 
do  not  follow  the  customs  of  the  times,  but  the  authority  of 
older  writers,  who  drew  arguments  from  both,  as  being  can¬ 
onical  and  ecclesiastical  writings,  and  not  merely  as  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  books  are  sometimes  used.”  ^ 

The  authority  of  two  or  three  councils  should  here,  per¬ 
haps,  be  attended  to.  That  assembled  at  Hyppo  in  393  is  full 
and  explicit  in  respect  to  the  canonical  character  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse.2  That  held  at  Carthage  in  397  is  equally  explicit.^ 
In  both  these  cases,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  they  defer  to 
the  church  at  Rome  but  what  the  decision  at  Rome  would 
be  does  not  seem  to  be  doubtful,  since  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  a  letter  to  Exuperius,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  canonical  books,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is- 
included.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  from  this 
time,  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Apocalypse 
was  generally  received  by  the  churches.  We  will  merely 
enumerate  Sulpitius  Severus,  Innocent  I.,  Primasius,  Cassi- 
odorus,  the  Synod  of  Toledo  in  633,  Isidorus  of  Seville, 
about  630,  Nilus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  Cyril]  of  Alexandria,  Andreas  of  Caesarea,  Arethas, 
the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  John  of 
Damascus,  Theophylact,  Novatus  and  his  followers,  the 
Donatists,  and  Arians  —  persons  of  different  countries  and 
various  phases  of  culture  and  modes  of  thought,  who  all 
received  the  Apocalypse  as  canonical  and  the  work  of  John 
the  apostle  and  evangelist. 


Tlie  alleged  Testimony  against  the  Authorship  of  the  Apostle. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  second  century  the  first  intimation 
of  any  question  in  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Apoc- 

*  Non  ut  intcrdum  de  apocryphis  facere  soleat,  sed  quasi  canonicis  et  eccle- 
siasticas. 

*  See  Mansi  Nov.  Collect.  Concil.,  III.  924,  Canon  xxxvi. 

®  Canon,  XLVii. 

*  De  confinaando  isto  canone  transmarina  [Romana]  ecclesia  consulatur. 
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alypse  is  found ;  and  indeed  until  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  there  is  nothing  which  deserves  the  name  of  author- 
ity,  or  is  really  of  any  weight  in  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
Tlie  Montanists,  as  is  well  known,  made  their  appearance 
as  a  sect  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Montanus, 
the  founder  of  the  sect,  supported  his  claim  to  be  the  Para¬ 
clete  by  John’s  Gospel,  and  drew  proofs  for  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  of  a  thousand  years  from  the 
Apocalypse.  The  opponents  of  this  sect,  instead  of  wrest¬ 
ing  these  books  from  them  by  properly  explaining  them, 
and  refuting  their  claims,  took  the  short  method  of  rejecting 
them  both  from  the  canon.  From  their  rejection  of  these 
books  they  subsequently  received  the  appellation  Alogi 
(^A'Kxrfoi).  It  is  plain  that  the  only  ground  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  these  books  was  the  perversion  of  them  by  those 
whom  they  opposed,  and  their  inability  so  to  interpret  them 
that  their  heresies  should  not  receive  support  from  them. 
They  ascribed  the  writings  of  John  to  Cerinthus.  “  It  is 
obvious,”  as  Davidson  says,  “  that  they  had  no  critical 
grounds  for  their  decision.  They  appealed  to  no  historical 
testimony.  They  relied  upon  doctrinal  reasons  alone ;  and 
these  were  of  the  weakest  nature.*  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  delay  upon  this  part  of  our  argument,  as  even  the  present 
opponents  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  Liicke  and  Credner,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  opposition  of  the  Alogi  is  “  a  mere 
makeshift,”  and  that  “  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light,  that  they 

rejected  it,  not  on  any  historical  ground, . but  only  and 

simply  because  of  their  exegetical  ignorance  of  it,  and  from 
lack  of  being  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  po¬ 
lemical  theology.”  ^ 

The  rejection  of  it  by  Marcion,  who  also  mutilated 
Luke’s  Gospel,  is  merely  accidentally  mentioned  by  Tertul- 
lian,  and  passed  over  with  the  remark  that  John,  the  author 


1  Introd.,  Vol.  III.  545. 

2  Sec  Stuart’s  Introd.  to  Apoc.,  §  17.  Liicke’s  Comm.,  p.  306.  Hengsten- 
berg’s  Commentary,  Vol.  II.  424. 
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of  it,  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  ' 
thus  showing  that  he  considered  the  doubt  as  utterly  un¬ 
founded,  and  unworthy  of  further  notice.  It  need  only  be 
added  that  the  doubt  of  Marcion  belongs  to  about  the 
same  time  and  cause  as  those  of  the  Alogi  previously 
spoken  of. 

Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  in  a  Dialogue  against  the  Montanist 
Proclus,  according  to  Eusebius,^  says :  Moreover,  Cerinthus, 
by  revelations,  as  if  written  by  a  great  apostle,  deceptively 
imposes  upon  us  narrations  of  wonderful  things  as  shown 
to  him  by  angels,  saying,  that  after  the  resurrection  Christ 
will  reign  on  the  earth,  and  that  under  this  dispensation 
men  will  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sensu¬ 
ous  desires  and  pleasures  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  an  enemy  to 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  wishing  to  lead  astray,  he  asserts 
that  a  space  of  a  thousand  years  will  be  spent  in  marriage 
feasts,”®  etc.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed 
whether  the  Apocalypse  of  John  is  here  referred  to  and  at¬ 
tributed  to  Cerinthus,  or  whether  a  forged  Apocalypse  of 
Cerinthus  was  then  in  existence,  but  has  since  been  lost,  or, 
what  is  much  the  same  thing,  whether  Cerinthus  was  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  so  as  to  make  it 
assume  his  peculiar  notions.  A  very  brief  view  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  used  in  respect  to  this  matter  is  all  that  our  limits 
allow. 

The  whole  manner  and  import  of  the  passage  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Apocalypse, 
but  to  a  work  of  Cerinthus.  Cerinthus,  by  revelations  (not 


*  Si  Apocalypsin  cjus  Marcion  respuit,  ordo  tamen  episcopornm  ad  originem 
rccensus,  in  Johannem  stabit  auctorera. 

*  Eccl.  Hist.,  III.  28. 

®  ’A\aA  »fol  K-fipivdos,  S,  Si'  inroKaXwpfuy  6>s  wiri  hiroCTSKou  fieydXov  yeypannemv, 
r(Tpa\oyias  rip.1v  us  Si’  &yyf\uv  avrip  SeSeiypevas  ipfvSSpevas  iireicrdydf  Ktyuv 
M*tA  ti'jk  dvdarcuTiv  ivelytiov  eivai  rh  ^curlXtiov  rod  Xpitrrov,  koI  ird\iv  irridvplais 
Kcd  ftSovais  iv  'UpovaoKiip  t)]v  ahpKa  iro\iTtvopevriv  SovKevtiv,  Kal  inrdpxuv 

7MS  ypcupdis  Tov  dfov  dpi^phv  xtAtei'raerias  iv  ydpu  ioprrjs  df\uv  ir\av^v  htyti 
yiviffHai. 

VoL.  XXL  No.  82. 
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a  revelation,  as  Eusebius,  in  whom  this  passage  is  found 
always  designates  the  Apocalypse  of  John),  as  if  written  by 
a  great  apostle,  deceptively  imposes  upon  us,  etc.  And  then 
the  sentiments  are  so  different  from  those  obtained  by  any 
just  interpretation  of  the  work  of  John  —  the  reign  of  Christ 
on  the  earth  after  the  resurrection,  and  devotion  of  men  to 
sensuous  desires  and  pleasures  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  thousand 
years  spent  in  nuptial  feasts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Cerinthus 
had  written  such  revelations,  we  should  expect  other  notices 
of  them  in  writers  of  the  time.  Only  one  author,  as  far  as  is 
known,  makes  any  allusion  to  such  a  work  of  Cerinthus. 
Theodoret  says :  “  Cerinthus  forged  certain  revelations,  as 
if  he  himself  had  seen  them,  and  added  descriptions  of 
certain  monstrous  things,  and  declares  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  will  be  established  on  earth,”  ^  etc.  There  does 
not,  then,  seem  to  be  data  for  a  positive  opinion  either,  for 
or  against  the  reference  of  this  passage  to  the  Apocalypse. 
Paulus,  Hartwig,  Hug,  Barnes,  and  others  maintain  that  it 
does  not  refer  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  Hug  says: 
“  Cerinthus,  then,  invented  revelations  in  the  name  of  a 
great  apostle.  The  language  is  so  general  that  it  may  have 
reference  to  Peter’s  Apocalypse,  or  Paul’s,  or  even  one  bear¬ 
ing  John’s  name,  and  still  not  the  one  now  in  our  possession. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  the  sequel  points  more  definitely  to  .John. 
. It  rather  evinces  the  contrary.  The  reign  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  in  the  midst  of  sensual  delights,  which  he 
[Cerinthus]  cunningly  devised  out  of  enmity  to  the  holy 
scriptures,  seems  to  intimate  a  composition  which  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  kind  of  counterpart  to  our  Apocalypse.  For  if 
he  maliciously  invented  a  sensual  reign  of  a  thousand  years 
out  of  opposition  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  this  opposition 
must  have  reference  to  John’s  Apocalypse,  which  alone 
assigns  to  departed  spirits  a  thousand  years  reign  with 


^  Khpiv^os  fcal  airoKaXv^/eis  rivas  ws  avrhs  ^eaadfieuos  iirXdaaro,  Kal  airuXoiv 
rivwv  SidavKaXtas  avvedriKe,  Kal  rod  Kvplov  tjV  PaaiXtlay  il<pT](rty  iwiyuoy  tffeadcu. 
Fab.  Ilacrct.,  II.  3. 
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Christ  (xx.  4,  5).^  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Davidson,  and  others 
adopt  the  contrary  opinion.  But  the  question  is  hardly 
worth  the  time  we  have  given  to  it,  for  the  opinion  of  Caius 
is  of  very  little  importance,  as  it  is  plain  that,  if  he  referred 
to  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  his  opinion  was  the  result  of  his 
opposition  to  Chiliasm,  and  of  no  more  weight  than  that  of 
the  Alogi  above  referred  to.* 

The  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  is  really  the 
first  of  any  weight,  and  when  all  the  circumstances  are  con¬ 
sidered,  even  this  is  shorn  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  critical 
value.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  bishop  of  Alexandria 
from  248  to  265.  His  work  against  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  literal  millennium  and 
earthly  reign  of  Christ,  led  him  to  speak  of  the  Apocalypse, 
upon  which  Nepos  and  his  followers  based  their  theories, 
and  whose  credit  he  therefore  seemed  to  think  it  necessary 
to  invalidate.  He  first  refers  to  the  opinions  that  had  been 
previously  promulgated,  and  says ;  “  Some  of  those  before 
us  have  rejected  the  book,”  etc.  “  The  very  inscription,  they 

aver,  is  false,  for  John  is  not  the  author.3 . On  the  other 

hand,  Cerinthus,  he  from  whom  the  heresy  was  derived 
which  is  called  after  his  name,  gave  to  this  his  own  work  a 
name  that  was  venerable,  in  order  to  obtain  credit  for  it. 
For  this  is  the  purport  of  his  doctrine,  that  Christ  will  reign 
on  the  earth,  and  that  his  kingdom  will  consist  of  those 
things  which  he,  with  his  animal  and  carnal  appetites, 
gloated  over,  —  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  and  sensual 
pleasures,  i.e.  in  meats  and  drinks  and  marriage,  and  (as 
means  by  which  such  desires  may  be  more  decently  grat¬ 
ified)  in  feasts  and  sacrifices  and  the  slaughter  of  vic¬ 
tims.” 

The  whole  account  of  the  opinion  of  those  designated 


'  See  Hug’s  Introd.,  p.  660,  and  G.  Paulus,  Comm.  Theol.  Hist.  Cerinthi. 
illustr.,  Pars  prior,  §  ."0. 

*  See  Stuart’s  Commentary,  Introd.,  §  17  (2). 

*  He  docs  not  here  .say  the  ancients  (apxaioi  &i/5pfs,  or  some  such  phrase),  but 
merely  nvis  tuv  irph  fjp.uv,  some  of  our  predecessors,  those  of  the  preceding  gene¬ 
ration.  See  Hug’s  Introd.,  p.  655. 
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“  his  predecessors  ”  shows  that  he  refers  merely  to  the  op- 
ponents  of  the  Millenarians,  such  as  the  Alogi  and  Marcion. 
The  argument,  as  will  not  escape  notice,  is  not  that  the 
contemporaries  of  the  apostle  gave  the  information  that 
John  did  not  compose  the  Apocalypse,  or  that  well-in¬ 
formed  men  ascribed  it  to  others  than  John,  but  that  some 
persons  had  endeavored  to  “  make  it  suspicious  on  the  score 
of  its  contents,”  and  were  not  able  to  bring  the  slightest 
historical  evidence  against  itJ  It  is  plain,  as  Stuart  says, 
that  Dionysius  had  no  knowledge  of  more  weighty  objections 
to  the  Apocalypse  among  his  predecessors.  For  if  he  had, 
most  surely  “  would  he  have  produced  them.  Could  he 
but  have  appealed  to  ancient  tradition,  i.e.  to  historical  tes¬ 
timony,  in  favor  of  his  position,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  have  failed  to  perceive  its  superior  importance  and 
cogency  ;  and  of  course  he  would  have  placed  it  in  the  front 
of  all  his  arguments.” 

Dionysius  himself,  it  is  plain,  did  not  place  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  those  whose  opinions  he  quoted,  but  still,  from  the 
character  of  the  book,  conjectures  that  John  the  apostle  was 
not  the  author.  He  goes  through  with  the  contents  of  the 
book,  showing  that  it  cannot  be  interpreted  literally.  It  has, 
he  supposes,  some  hidden  and  mysterious  meaning  that  he 
cannot  understand.  “  Not  measuring  or  judging  these 
things  by  our  own  reason,  but  assigning  more  to  faith,  I 
attribute  to  it  things  higher  than  can  be  comprehended  by 
me.  I  do  not  reject  those  things  which  I  cannot  comprehend ; 
but  they  are  more  the  objects  of  my  wonder  because  I  can 
not  fathom  them.”  ®  “  That  the  author  was  called  JoAn, 
and  that  this  composition  is  John's^  I  do  not  deny.  I  agree 
that  it  belongs  to  some  holy  and  inspired  man.  I  could 
not  indeed  concede  that  he  was  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Zeb- 
edee,  the  brother  of  James,  to  whom  belongs  the  Gospel 
according  to  John  and  the  catholic  epistle.”  “  My  belief  is, 
that  another  John,  among  those  who  lived  in  Asia,  was  the 

'  See  Hug's  Introd.,  p.  656. 

*  Quoted  by  Stuart,  Commentary,  Introduction,  §  17. 
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author;  inasmuch  as  the  report  is,  that  there  are  two  sepul¬ 
chral  monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  John.”  This  belief  in  another  John  as  author  is,  as  is 
plain,  the  merest  conjecture.  He  pretends  to  no  tradition 
to  that  eft’ect,  and  offers  no  proof  that  there  was  any  other 
John  whose  character,  station,  or  attainments  rendered  it 
probable  that  he  was  the  author.  The  writer  claimed  the 
name  John^  and  the  style  and  language  and  some  of  the 
thoughts  (though  he  does  not  dwell  much  upon  these)  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John; 
therefore  some  other  John,  of  whom  there  were  probably 
several,  was  the  author.  The  evangelist  nowhere  in  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  gives  his  name,  or  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  first  person,  but  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  at  the 

outset  (i.  1)  says  :  “  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ . 

to  his  servant  John ;  ”  and  in  verse  4  :  “  John  to  the  seven 
churches,”  etc.  and  again,  verse  9 ;  “  I  John,  who  also  am 
your  brother ;  ”  and  then  at  the  close,  xxii.  8 :  “  I  John,  who 
saw  and  heard  these  things.”  But  the  evangelist  designates 
himself  as,  “  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ”  (John  xxi.  7, 
20),  the  brother  of  James,  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  Jesus. 
The  Gospel  and  Epistle  harmonize  well  together,  and  they 
commence  in  the  same  manner.  The  one  :  “  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  the  word ;  ”  the  other  :  “  that  which  was  from  the 
beginning.”  The  Gospel :  “  The  word  became  flesh,”  etc. ; 
the  Epistle  exhibits  the  same  thing  with  slight  variations  ; 
“  What  we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,” 
etc.  Dionysius  gives  some  varieties  in  thought  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  and  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  likewise  avers  that 
the  language  is  different:  They  (the  Gospel  and  Epistle) 
are  written  not  only  without  offence  against  the  Greek 
idiom,  but  are  most  eloquent  in  diction,  modes  of  reason¬ 
ing,  and  arrangement  of  expression.”  “  But  I  perceive  that 
his  (the  author  of  the  Apocalypse)  diction  and  idiom  is 
not  accurate  Greek,  and  that  he  uses  barbarous  expressions 
and  solecisms.” 

These  methods  of  proof  will  be  canvassed  when  we  speak 
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of  the  internal  proofs  of  the  authorship  of  John ;  they  are 
only  referred  to  here,  to  show  what  arguments  Dionysius 
used  against  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  they  are  such,  and  such  only,  as 
are  used  in  modern  times ;  and  in  the  historical  argument 
his  opinion  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  any  one  candid 
scholar  of  the  present  day.  Indeed  it  is  worth  far  less,  for 
he  had  not  the  facilities  for  interpreting  the  book  that  we 
now  have,  and  was  pressed  upon  and  annoyed  by  those  who 
wished  to  give  it  a  literal  interpretation,  and  substantiate 
sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  rest  of 
the  scriptures,  and  subversive  of  piety  and  good  morals. 
Besides,  as  Hengstenberg  says  :  “  He  comes  direct  from  the 
classical  literature  of  Greece,  and  is  still  destitute  of  any 
taste  properly  cultivated  and  formed  of  a  sacred  kind.  The 
Greek  spirit  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  book,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  deeply  impressed  on  it  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Israelitish  character.  For  him  it  has  something  of  a 
foreign,  strange  aspect.’’^ 

One  further  circumstance  must  not  be  passed  over  here. 
In  a  letter  to  Hermammon  ^  upon  Valerian  and  the  perse¬ 
cution  under  him,  written  some  years  later  than  the  work 
previously  quoted,  he  says  :  “  And  to  John  was  this  like¬ 
wise  revealed.  And  there  was  given  to  him  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things  and  blasphemy  (Apoc.  xiii.  5).  Both 
(viz.  his  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemy  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  persecution)  can  be  seen  to  have  wonderfully 
taken  place  in  Valerian.”  Hengstenberg  thinks  “  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
here  acknowledged.  The  John  mentioned  can  be  no  other 
than  the  apostle.  He  utters  the  language  not  of  concession 
but  of  conviction.”  It  does  not  however,  seem  to  us  certain 
that  John  the  apostle  is  here  meant  Still  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  ;  and  “  perhaps  Dionysius  during  that  persecution 


'  Comm.,  Vol.  II.  427. 
•  Eusebius,  VII.  c.  10. 
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(under  Valerian),  in  which  he  had  many  things  to  suffer, i 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  glory  of  the  book,  and  had  his 
eyes  also  opened  for  apprehending  the  testimony  of  the 
church.  We  can  also  suppose  that  in  his  work  on  the 
promises,  Dionysius,  carried  away  by  his  polemical  zeal, 
had  given  expression  to  his  views  only  on  one  side,  and 
that  he  here  brings  out  the  other  side,  his  previous  doubts 
having  at  bottom  appeared  to  himself  no  more  than  doubts.’’  ^ 
Eusebius,  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  century,  half  a 
century  later  than  Dionysius,  sometimes  speaks  hesitatingly 
of  the  Apocalypse.  “  Among  the  writings  of  John,  besides 
the  Gospel,  his  first  Epistle  is  acknowledged,  without  dis¬ 
pute,  both  by  those  of  the  present  day,  and  also  by  the 
ancients;  the  other  two  Epistles,  however,  are  disputed. 
But  on  the  Revelation  contary  views  are  still  maintained. 
But  we  will  at  some  convenient  time  give  our  judgment 
upon  it,  as  it  respects  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.”  In  the 
following  chapter  (xxv.),  after  speaking  of  the  scriptures  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  as  divine  (opoXoyov/xivcov  ^eiav  ypa^Siv)^ 
he  says :  “  to  these  may  be  added,  if  it  seem  good  {el  <f>avelr))y 
the  Revelation  of  John.”  He  afterwards  goes  on  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  disputed  (vo'^a  or  avriXeyopeva)  books,  and  adds : 
“  Moreover,  as  I  said,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  [may  be 
added],  if  it  seem  good  {el  <f>aveii]),  which,  as  before  said, 
some  reject,  but  others  acknowledge  as  genuine.”  3  Euse¬ 
bius  never  seems  to  have  redeemed  his  pledge  made  in  the 
first  of  the  above  quotations.  But  when  he  again  speaks 
at  length  of  the  Apocalypse  in  vii.  25,  he  quotes  the  passage 
of  Dionysius  above  commented  upon,  and  seems  inclined  to 
adopt  substantially  his  view,  attributing  it  to  the  presbyter 
John,  plainly  from  the  same  reasons,  his  anti-millenarian 
belief,  and  his  inability  fully  to  reconcile  the  Apocalypse 


1  Easebias,  VIII.  ll. 

*  Hengstenberg’s  Commentary,  Vol.  II.  430. 

*  III.  24.  T^s  8’  airoKa\{nf>tu5  iKirtpov  tri  vvv  waph  roTt  iroWots  irepte\Kerai 
7}  8({{o  •  hpuos  yh  p.i)y  ix  rrjs  luv  ipxc^uy  fiaprvplas  iv  oiK€iqt  Kcup^  ttiv  iirlKpiaiy 
Several  koI  aSrri. 
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with  views  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the  scriptures. 
Hengstenberg  says  of  the  manner  in  which  Eusebius  speaks 
of  the  Apocalypse :  “  Clearly  and  distinctly  he  recognizes 
the  fact,  that  the  book  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  the  external  grounds  were  entirely  on  its  side. 
He  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  invalidate  the  importance 
of  this  testimony,  but  acknowledges  its  full  value.”  i  In 
accordance  with  his  knowledge  of  the  historical  testimony, 
in  its  favor,  he  at  times,  when  nothing  called  to  mind  the 
difficulties  arising  from  internal  characteristics,  quotes  it, 
without  question,  as  the  work  of  John  the  evangelist.-* 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  canonical  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Apocalypse  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  Peschito 
version.  Neither  are  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John, 
the  second  of  Peter,  and  that  of  Jude ;  but  we  should  not  on 
that  account  reject  them.  When  this  version  was  made  is 
not  known,  probably  not  before  the  end  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  if  indeed  as  early  as  that. 
The  first  traces  of  its  use  are  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Ephrem  S3rrus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  speaks  of  it  as  “  our  translation,”  and 
it  was  plainly  in  use  by  the  churches  of  his  time.  This 
same  commentator  often  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  as  to 
other  parts  of  the  scriptures,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
he  not  only  unhesitatingly  received  it  as  genuine,  but  that 
it  was  so  received  by  the  churches  for  whom  he  wrote.3 
Besides,  he  quotes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he 
must  have  had  a  Syriac  translation  before  him.  What  this 
was  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is  certainly  most  nat¬ 
ural  to  suppose  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  Peschito  at 
this  time  contained  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  in  some  way 

1  Comm.,  Vol.  II.  432  seq. 

®  See  the  references  in  Stuart’s  Commentary,  Introduction,  §  17  (4). 

3  See  0pp.  Syr.  II.  332.  “John,  in  his  Kevelation,  saw  a  great,  wonderful, 
divinely  written  book,  sealed  with  seven  seals,”  etc..  Rev.  v.  1.  Cf.  also  III. 
636.  In  0pp.  Grace,  (transl.),  I.  39 ;  II.  53,  194,  252 :  xal  'Iwdyvris  i 

df6\oyos  iK-fipv^e.  In  0pp.  Graec.  III.  191,  he  makes  a  sort  of  synopsis  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Stuart’s  Commentary,  Introduction,  §  17  (21). 
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or  other  it  was  afterwards  excluded.  It  seems  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  Ephrem  Syrus,  quoting  the  Apocalypse  often,  as 
he  does,  and  having  so  high  a  regard  for  the  Peschito,  should 
not  have  somewhere  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  wanting 
in  it.  How  it  lost  its  place,  on  condition  it  was  ever  there, 
unless  as  Eichhorn  and  Hug  and  some  others  suppose,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  doubts  of  the  Greek  churches,  and 
because  it  was  not  read  in  the  regular  service,  it  was  omitted, 
we  can  not  say. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Peschito  never  contained  the 
Apocalypse,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  as  that  version  was 
made  for  reading  in  the  churches,  the  Apocalypse  with  the 
Epistles  mentioned  above,  were  omitted  from  some  supposed 
want  of  adaptation  to  that  purpose,  or  because  they  did  not 
readily  come  into  the  plan  of  the  translator.  The  person 
who  made  the  translation  may  have  been  interrupted  by 
death  or  some  other  cause  before  he  had  completed  his 
work,  or  the  copy  which  he  used  may  have  been  defective. 
Besides,  the  translator  himself  may,  as  Dionysius  did,  from 
internal  grounds,  have  doubted  its  genuineness,  and  so  omit¬ 
ted  it.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  that  its  omission  in  the 
Peschito  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  historical 
argument.  Even  “  Liicke  himself  acknowledges  that  nothing 
of  any  consequence  against  the  book  can  be  made  out  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  omission  there.”  ^ 

No  other  trace  of  opposition  to  the  Apocalypse  is  found  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  none  then  of  a  deci¬ 
sive  character.  Some  catalogues  of  the  books  of  scripture  are 

'  See  Stuart,  §  17  (5).  Hengstenberg,  Comm.  II.  432,  says:  “If  the  doubts 
[in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse],  wherever  they  are  presented 
to  us,  appear  destitute  of  an  historical  basis,  if  they  always  proceed  from  exe- 
getical  incapacity  and  controversial  heat,  if  they  lean  exclusively  on  internal 
grounds,  we  must  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  the  case  here,  where  we  have 
simply  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  doubt.  This  also  is  the  result  to  which  we  are 
led  by  a  comparison  of  the  analogy  of  the  other  omitted  books.  They  are  all 
such  as  furnished  in  their  matter  an  occasion  for  doubt,  while  no  positive  grounds 
of  an  external  kind  existed  against  their  genuineness,  although  certainly  the 
inferior  external  credibility  in  their  case  left  criticism  more  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
internal  considerations.” 

VoL.  XXL  No.  82. 
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found  in  poetry,  in  which  it  is  omitted,  while  the  authors  of 
these  catalogues  expressly  say  elsewhere  that  it  belongs  to 
the  sacred  canon,  and  is  the  work  of  John.  So  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  in  a  poetical  catalogue,  omits  the  Apocalypse, 
and  says :  “  You  have  all.  If  there  be  any  besides  these,  they 
belong  not  to  the  genuine.”  *  And  yet  Gregory  refers  to  and 
quotes  the  Apocalypse  as  a  part  of  the  divine  scriptures,  and 
as  the  work  of  John.®  Besides  Andreas,  a  contemporary  of 
Gregory  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  province,  and  his 
successor  Arethas,  attest  to  Gregory’s  belief  in  the  apostolic 
origin  and  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse.^  Philastrius  of 
Brixia  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century)  gives  a  catalogue 
of  books  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  omitting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,^  and  in  the  same  work  says 
expressly,  that  “  those  who  do  not  receive  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  the  Apocalypse  are  heretics.”  ®  Such  instances  as  these 
show  plainly  that  the  ground  of  the  disregard  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  and  its  omission  in  catalogues  of  books  of  scriptures, 
was  the  danger  of  its  perversion  to  the  support  of  Millena- 
rianism  ;  and  that  while  the  historic  evidence  did  not  allow 
the  rejection  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  denial  of  its  inspi¬ 
ration,  yet  on  account  of  its  recondite  and  mystical  character, 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  have  it  generally  read.  So  Phi¬ 
lastrius  speaks  of  the  mystical  writings  (scripturae  abscon- 
ditae),  which  ought  to  be  read  by  advanced  Christians,  but 
not  by  all.6  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  too,  says  :  “  I  have  heard 
John  the  evangelist  enigmatically  saying  to  such  persons,  in 
his  mystical  or  concealed  works  :  “  I  would  thou  wert  either 

*  ndtras  €xe«s.  E?  Tt  8^  tovtuu  Inrhs,  ovk  Iv  yinjtrlois. 

'■*  See,  e.g.  0pp.  I.  573,  where  Rev.  i.  8  is  cited  verbatim  ;  0pp.  I.  516,  where 
Rev.  i.  20  is  referred  to,  with  the  words  :  is  'luivvrfs  StSdtrKei  jae  SjA  t^s  'kitoKa- 

8  In  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  Andreas  says :  ITspl 
fjLfvroi  Tov  dfOKvtvarov  t^s  rrfpirrhv  /urjKdvciv  rhy  \6yov  fiyox'intda,  ray 

ncucapiuy,  Tpeyopiov  (jyri/xl  row  ^fo\6yov  Kol  KvpiWov,  etc.,  and  Arethas  uses  nearly 
the  same  words. 

*  De  Ilaeresibus,  c.  88.  ®  C.  60. 

®  Quae  etsi  legi  debent  morum  causa  a  perfcctis,  non  ab  omnibus  legi  debent. 
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cold  or  hot,”  etc.  (Rev.  iii.  15), ^  while  in  another  place  he 
calls  the  Apocalypse  the  “last  book  of  grace,” ^  i.e.  the  last  of 
the  New  Testament  books,  plainly  indicating  its  place  in 
the  canon.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  designates  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  as  “  the  hidden  and  mystical  vision  of  the  beloved  and 
inspired  one  of  the  disciples.”  ^ 

After  the  fourth  century  there  seems  to  have  been  little  if 
any  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
ancient  church.  Some  there  doubtless  were,  as  there  have 
been  in  all  modern  times,  who  were  inclined  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  understand  and  explain  it,  but  yet  recognized  it 
as  genuine,  and  as  the  work  of  John. 

The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  ancient  authors 
seems  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  apostolical 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Nothing  really  worthy  of  account 
can  be  adduced  from  the  Fathers  adverse  to  it.  Wheresoever 
it  was  questioned,  the  doubts  were  so  manifestly  from  the 
internal  character  of  the  book,  and  so  plainly  the  result  of  the 
perversion  of  it  to  substantiate  views  considered  erroneous, 
that  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration  when  placed 
in  contrast  with  the  almost  unbroken  chain  of  testimony 
from  the  age  in  which  it  originated  onward.  Thus  Heng- 
stenberg,  at  the  close  of  his  examination  of  ancient  authori¬ 
ties,  well  says :  “  It  has  been  shown  that  the  testimonies  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  reach  up  to  the  age  of  its 
origin  ;  that  they  are  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world ;  that  down  even  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
it  was  unanimously  acknowledged,  and  had  struck  its  roots 
very  deeply  into  the  Christian  church;  and  also  that  the 
doubts  and  objections  which  were  afterward  entertained 
respecting  it,  only  served  to  render  more  clearly  manifest 
the  recognition  of  its  genuineness  by  the  church.”^ 

^  “HKovffa  Tov  EvayYe\i<rTov  'ludvvjjs,  iv  airoKpv<pois  irphs  robs  roiovrovs  8i’  ctlvly' 
paros  xiyovros,  k.  t.  0pp.  II.  44.  Quoted  by  Stuart,  Comm.,  Vol.  I.  330. 

*  'H  Te\ei;Tai'o  ttjs  xdpiros  0lp\os. 

®  T)]v  Kpinptav  koX  pvffrtKbv  &iro}j/iay  rod  ruv  ua^ruv  iyoirr^rov  koI  ^«nr«rlov. 
0pp.  I.  246,  247. 

*  Comm ,  Vol.  II.  436.  , 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

FINAL  CAUSE  OF  VARIETIES. 

BT  F.  A.  CHADBOURNE,  PROFESSOR  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

Accepting  the  common  definition  of  varieties  in  the 
organic  kingdom,  we  regard  them  as  forms  produced  by  the 
variation  of  species.  The  cause  of  this  variation  has  never 
been  explained.  Probably  the  only  answer  that  will  ever  be 
given  is :  Such  is  the  nature  of  species.  It  is  a  law  written 
on  the  plant  and  animal,  that  in  their  development  there 
shall  be  variation  from  the  original  stock,  but  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions.  On  this  point  we  quote  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  scientific  man  who  has  lately  written  much 
upon  this  subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  any  other  author,  all  that  we  really  know  on  this 
subject,  condensed  into  so  few  words  : 

“  The  former  [variation]  has  never  yet  been  shown  to 
have  its  cause  in  ‘  external  influences,’  nor  to  occur  at  ran¬ 
dom.  As  we  have  elsewhere  insisted,  if  not  inexplicable,  it 
has  never  been  explained  ;  all  that  we  can  yet  say  is,  that 
plants  and  animals  are  prone  to  vary,  and  that  some  condi¬ 
tions  favor  variations.”  ^ 

We  thus  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  natural  causes  that 
produce  variation.  We  propose  to  discuss  its  final  cause. 
This  implies  that  there  is  in  it  a  purpose.  If  there  is  in  the 
variation  of  objects  in  nature  a  purpose,  that  purpose  must 
have  relation  to  the  objects  themselves,  or  to  some  other  be¬ 
ings  connected  with  them  or  in  some  way  related  to  them.  In 
all  arrangements  merely  for  the  good  of  the  object  itself,  final 
cause  may  be  denied.  It  may  be  said  that  the  thing  exists 
because  it  happens  to  have  a  constitution  fitting  it  for  the 
mode  of  existence  in  which  we  find  it.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves,  in  this  discussion,  mainly  to  those  contri- 

1  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  ia  Silliman’s  Journal,  May,  18G3,  p.  440. 
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vances  that  seem  to  have  relation  to  something  out  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  which  they  are  found.  But  our  special  object  will  be 
to  show  that  all  variation  from  original  forms  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  not  in  general  for  the  good  of  the 
object  in  which  it  occurs,  but  for  the  good  of  other  objects  in 
some  way  related  to  it.  We  think  it  will  readily  appear  to 
any  careful  observer,  that  much  of  the  variation  in  both  of 
these  kingdoms  has  special  reference  to  man  as  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  being.  But  we  shall  confine  our  present  ex¬ 
amination  mainly  to  plants.  It  would  be  most  natural,  per¬ 
haps,  to  commence  with  the  mineral  kingdom,  had  we  time 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  And  we  might  inquire : 
For  what  end  is  the  beauty  of  the  crystal  ?  Certainly  it  is  not 
for  the  crystal  itself.  We  have  great  beauty  in  the  primary 
crystal.  But  the  law  of  secondary  forms  adds  new  beauty,  by 
the  variety  it  gives  in  modifying,  with  mathematical  exactness, 
the  faces  and  angles  of  the  primary.  We  may  be  told  that 
there  is  no  final  cause  in  all  this  arrangement  of  matter.  It 
is  so,  is  all  that  we  can  say.  Because  we  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  crystal,  and  wonder  at  this  law  by  which  its  beauty  is 
increased,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  the  original  beauty  of 
the  gem,  or  that  the  law  of  variation,  was  made  for  us,  or 
with  any  reference  to  us.  Nor  are  we  to  believe,  necessarily, 
that  they  w^ere  made  at  all.  They  are — they  always  have  been ; 
and  they  would  be  the  same  they  now  are,  were  there  no 
intelligent  being  in  the  universe  to  behold  them.  We  may 
believe  that  they  have  a  purpose,  or  not.  If  one  doubts 
it,  there  is  certainly  little  room  for  argument.  When  the 
facts  are  stated,  different  minds  will  be  differently  affected 
by  them,  and  argument  will  have  little  effect  on  either  class. 

But  when  we  study  the  kingdom  of  life,  the  facts^  that 
meet  us  are  different  in  kind.  There  is  here  a  succession  of 
beings,  descending  one  from  another;  there  is  a  complicated 
machinery  by  which  this  succession  is  secured,  and  a  difierent 
kind  of  machinery  by  which  the  individual  is  built  up  and 
preserved.  It  is  certainly  a  legitimate  inquiry:  For  what 
purpose  is  each  part  of  these  beings  ?  For  what  purpose  — 
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or,  if  any  object  to  this  word,  for  what  use  —  are  the  various 
organs  of  the  plant  ?  To  answer  this  question  is  the  work 
of  the  botanist :  he  examines  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaf,  the 
flower,  and  the  fruit.  In  this  investigation  he  has  been 
successful,  so  that  most  of  the  plant  machinery  is  now 
understood  in  its  relations  to  the  individual  plant  and  to  the 
succession  of  plants.  Who  doubts  the  use  of  the  root  and 
leaf  in  taking  up  and  elaborating  nutriment  for  the  plant? 
Who  doubts  the  use  of  the  anther  in  producing  pollen,  or  of 
the  pollen  grains  in  fertilizing  the  seed  ?  Although  we  may 
be  uncertain  about  the  use  of  some  parts,  it  does  not  affect 
the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  respecting  those  we  have 
mentioned.  Let  us  push  our  inquiries  further,  and  see  if  we 
find  in  the  structure  of  the  plant  any  contrivances,  or  in  its 
development  any  variations  of  form,  not  required  by  the 
economy  of  the  plant  itself.  We  omit  for  the  present  all 
discussion  as  to  the  method  by  which  these  were  produced, 
or  how  they  came  to  be,  but  simply  inquire  if  there  are  such. 
Selecting  a  few  from  the  many,  we  might  inquire :  For  what 
purpose  are  the  petals  of  the  flower,  the  crown  of  beauty,  to 
the  plant  ?  Certainly  they  are  not  absolutely  essential  in 
the  production  of  seed,  for  many  plants  are  without  them. 
And  if  in  any  case  they  are  deemed  essential,  certainly  the 
beautiful  pattern  of  the  petal,  its  numberless  modifications 
and  delicate  tints,  adjusted  with  masterly  accuracy,  are  not 
necessary  parts  in  the  economy  of  plants.  Of  what  use  to 
the  plant  is  that  row  of  sterile  flowers  that  adorns  so  many 
of  our  Compositae,  the  Rudbeckias  and  Helianths ;  or  that 
curious  circle  of  sterile  flowers  bordering  the  cymes  of  Hy¬ 
drangeas  and  some  of  our  Viburnums?  We  may  be  told 
that  they  have  no  use,  or  that  these  apparently  useless  parts 
will  at  some  time  be  found  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant,  aiding  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  as  the  honey  of  plants  attracts 
bees,  and  thus  secures  the  contiiraance  of  the  species  by  the 
fertilization  of  the  seed.  We  will  go  one  step  further,  then, 
and  ask:  What  end  is  subserved  by  double  flowers?  All 
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agree  that  one  use  of  the  flower  is  to  produce  seed.  But  the 
perfectly  double  flower  loses  the  organs  of  reproduction. 
The  rose  unfolds  its  stamens  and  pistils  into  petals,  and 
thus  gains  in  beauty,  till  it  becomes  the  perfection  of  a 
flower,  but  all  at  the  expense  of  seed.  What  use,  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant,  does  the  flower  subserve  when  it  can 
no  longer  produce  seed  ?  It  does  not  perpetuate  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  it  is  a  draft  upon  the  nutriment  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  to  build  up  the  plant  that  produces  it.  By  becoming 
double,  the  flower  has  ceased  to  be  of  advantage  either  to 
the  species  or  the  individual  plant.  But  does  Nature  thus 
defeat  her  own  ends,  and  provide  for  the  destruction  of  some* 
species  by  the  very  law  of  their  growth  ?  Not  at  all.  In 
every  plant  which  by  cultivation  is  so  far  changed  as  to  lose 
the  power  of  producing  seed,  there  is  some  other  provision 
for  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  as  by  slips,  by  grafting,  by 
bulblets,  and  the  like.  Nature  seems  thus  to  provide,  in  the 
structure  of  other  parts  of  these  plants,  for  the  development 
of  their  flowers  in  the  line  of  beauty  at  the  expense  of  seed. 

Let  us  examine  another  group  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order  as  the  rose.  For  what  purpose  is  the 
fruit  of  the  apple  tree,  the  pear  tree,  and  the  peach  ?  Their 
seed  is  evidently  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  But 
still  we  ask:  For  what  purpose  are  the  apple  and  the  peach? 
The  germ  is  in  the  seed,  or  within  the  stone.  The  economy 
of  the  plant  does  not  require  that  the  covering  of  the  seeds 
should  be  increased  in  quantity  or  heightened  in  flavor,  for 
they  come  to  their  fullest  development  in  the  unchanged 
native  fruit.  If  the  improvement  of  size  and  flavor  is  not 
for  the  seedy  it  has  no  relation  to  the  plant.  And  probably 
no  candid  person  will  contend  that  the  change  in  cultivated 
fruits  which  renders  them  more  valuable  to  man,  has  any 
more  relation  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  plant,  or  of  the 
species,  than  the  milk  of  the  mother  has  to  her  own  wants. 
If  this  change  has  any  purpose  at  all,  it  is  for  something 
outside  of  the  plant.  The  seed  is  not  for  the  plant  that 
produces  it,  but  for  the  species.  The  change  of  covering,  as 
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already  indicated,  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  seed.  Its  in- 
crease  in  size  is  therefore  a  draft  upon  the  tree,  without  hav. 
ing  any  relation  to  the  species.  So  far  as  the  economy  of  the 
plant  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mistake.  The  machinery  is  out 
of  order.  There  is  an  absolute  throwing  away  of  material 
and  of  vital  energy. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  introduce  and  illustrate  certain 
propositions,  which  seem  warranted  by  plant  development: 

1.  In  some  plants  the  idea  of  beauty  is  the  most  prominent 
idea,  inasmuch  as  under  the  best  cultivation  the  variation  of 
these  plants  is  always  in  the  line  of  beauty.  The  beauty  of 
the  flower  —  the  rose,  for  example  —  often  increases  at  the 
expense  of  the  reproductive  organs,  until  the  power  of 
producing  seed  is  lost. 

2.  In  other  plants,  utility  of  fruit  is  the  prominent  idea,  as 
in  the  apple  and  the  peach.  Such  plants,  under  careful 
cultivation,  produce  larger  and  more  delicious  kinds  of  fruit, 
without  increase  of  beauty  in  the  flower. 

3.  From  these  two  propositions  another  follows:  that  the 
plants  best  known  to  us  from  long  continued  cultivation 
can  be  readily  divided  into  two  great  series,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  botanical  relationship,  but  according  to  their 
lines  of  development.  In  one  series  utility  of  fruit  is  the 
prominent  idea  ;  and  in  the  oi\\ex,  beauty  of  flower;  as  under 
the  best  cultivation  these  series  are  developed  in  these  two 
directions  respectively. 

The  idea  of  utility  is  not  manifested  by  fruit  alone.  The 
sugar  of  the  sugar-cane  constitutes  its  utility,  while  that  of 
the  Indian  corn  lies  in  its  grain.  These  plants,  so  nearly 
allied  botanically,  are  developed  in  these  two  directions, 
according  to  the  leading  idea  in  their  products.  The  apple 
and  the  rose,  already  referred  to,  belong  to  the  same  bo¬ 
tanical  family;  yet  they  are  developed,  in  nearly  all  their 
variations,  in  opposite  directions.  The  potato  has,  for  its 
leading  idea  the  formation  of  underground  stems  or  tubers; 
while  its  brother,  the  tomato,  has  for  its  idea  the  production 
of  a  fruit  con’esponding  in  structure  to  the  potato-grape. 
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They  show  this  in  all  their  variations.  In  the  pine  tree  the 
leading  idea  is  wood,  and  in  the  mint,  essential  oil.  But 
in  such  plants  as  do  not  readily  produce  varieties,  the  line 
of  development  is  determined  with  difficulty. 

4.  Some  plants  in  their  native  state  give  indications  of 
the  kind  of  change  likely  to  take  place  in  them  by  culti¬ 
vation.  The  rose,  for  example,  by  its  large  corrolla  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  fruit,  shows  that  change  of  flower  is  most 
likely  to  take  place.  In  the  apple,  the  large  fleshy  fruit 
indicates  a  tendency  to  variation  and  improvement  in  that 
direction.  The  Viburnum  Opulus,  the  Hydrangea,  and 
other  plants,  by  the  circle  of  sterile  flowers,  much  larger  than 
the  fertile  flowers,  indicate  change  in  the  direction  of  beauty. 
These  beautiful  circles  of  sterile  flowers  in  some  of  our 
native  shrubs,  and  the  neutral  rays  of  some  of  our  Com- 
positae,  may  be  regarded  as  ornaments,  rather  than  as  of  use 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant.  When,  therefore,  a  new  plant 
is  brought  under  cultivation,  there  is  little  doubt  in  what 
direction  it  will  vary,  if  at  all.  The  increase  of  beauty  in 
the  flower  by  doubling,  and  the  increase  of  the  fruit  in  size, 
beauty,  and  flavor,  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  plant  itself, 
nor  to  the  species;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  a  draft  upon 
the  plant  for  no  purpose  in  its  own  economy. 

5.  Those  plants  that  by  variation  lose  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  seed  can  always  be  propagated  in  other  ways,  as 
by  slips  or  bulbs.  Nature,  as  though  careful  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  species,  never  allows  any  plant,  by  its  own  law 
of  growth,  to  lose  the  power  of  producing  seed,  unless  she 
has  given  to  it  means  other  than  the  seed  for  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  its  kind. 

6.  Variation  is  most  common  and  rapid  in  those  plants 
which  are  most  useful  to  man  for  cultivation,  and  which 
must  go  with  him  over  most  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  are  most  useful  because  they  happen  to  vary. 
But  their  readiness  to  vary,  certainly  was  not  the  cause  of 
their  first  cultivation.  They  were  selected  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  good,  as  for  fruit,  or  for  beauty  of  flower,  or  some  other 
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useful  property.  The  characteristic  for  which  each  one  was 
first  selected,  was  the  leading  idea  of  the  plant,  and  in  that 
direction  all  its  variations  under  cultivation  have  tended. 
The  rose,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  to-day  cultivated  for  the  same 
reason  for  wliieh  it  was  first  cultivated  —  for  its  beauty;  the 
apple  tree  for  its  fruit,  the  sugar  cane  for  its  sweetness,  and 
so  on  through  the  list  of  cultivated  plants.  We  might  mul¬ 
tiply  propositions  and  examples,  if  our  space  allowed.  As 
they  would  not  differ  in  kind,  they  are  not  needed  for  the 
argument.  Apparent  exeeptioiis  to  the  propositions  already 
stated,  may  undoubtedly  be  pointed  out,  for  it  is  well  under¬ 
stood  by  naturalists  that  Nature  does  nothing  -per  saltum. 
Hardly  a  group  of  plants  can  be  examined  in  which  there 
will  not  be  found  one  or  more  that  the  family  description 
will  not  embrace  in  all  particulars.  There  are  also  some 
plants  so  valuable  for  several  purposes,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  in  every  case  the  leading  idea.  They 
are  made  for  a  double  purpose,  and  may  develop  in  either 
direction.  The  apple  tree  with  double  blossoms,  or  the 
tomato  with  tubers  upon  it,  would  not  therefore,  with  any 
candid  person,  affect  the  bearing  of  the  propositions.  If  a 
law  of  nature  is  really  discovered,  all  exceptions  are  either 
merely  apparent,  or  if  real,  are  found  to  be  special  provisions 
for  some  wise  purpose.  It  is  the  general  law  of  variation 
that  we  now  wish  to  present  for  consideration  in  the  propo¬ 
sitions  just  enunciated.  If  these  propositions  have  any 
significance,  to  what  do  they  tend?  Certainly  to  show  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  not  an  end  to  itself.  Men  and 
animals  do  not  make  use  of  plants  because  they  happen  to 
be  what  they  are ;  but  the  plants  are  constituted  as  they  are 
for  the  sake  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  them  with 
a  direct  reference  to  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being. 
It  is  by  the  law  of  variation  that  they  are  most  perfectly  fit¬ 
ted  for  these  high  purposes. 

In  almost  every  department  of  plant-life  the  changes  can 
be  referred  primarily  to  the  good  of  the  plant  itself,  and  thus 
it  is  easy  to  say,  and  no  doubt  easy  for  some  to  believe,  that 
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there  is  in  them  no  purpose  other  than  the  continuance  of 
the  species,  if  any  purpose  at  all.  The  cereals  —  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  and  rice  —  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  food 
for  the  human  race.  We  have  no  doubt  that  most  men  will 
believe  they  were  made  for  this  purpose,  and  not  that  they 
happened  to  be  what  they  are,  or  that  the  primary  object  in 
importance  was  that  they  might  propagate  their  kind,  and 
that  the  support  of  animal  life  was  no  part  of  the  plan,  but 
accidental  or  subsidiary. 

Yet  there  is  much  that  seems  to  favor  the  theory  that  all 
the  machinery  of  fruiting  is  for  the  continuance  of  the 
species  alone.  If  the  germ  fails  to  be  fertilized  by  the  pol¬ 
len,  no  sugar  nor  starch  nor  gluten  is  stored  up  in  the  seed 
for  man.  But  when  the  pollen  has  touched  the  germ,  there 
is  power  of  independent  life,  and  from  that  moment  all  the 
energies  of  the  plant  are  taxed  to  store  the  kernel  with  food; 
but  food  for  what  ?  For  whom?  For  the  young  plant,  all 
agree.  It  puts  in  the  seed  the  food  which  that  germ  needs 
for  its  support,  till  its  roots  and  leaves  are  large  enough  to 
collect  from  the  earth  and  air  the  crude  materials  and  elabo¬ 
rate  them  for  use.  For  what  purpose  is  the  starch  garnered 
up  in  the  potato,  and  the  sugar  in  the  beet,  the  carrot, 
and  the  parsnip  ?  We  shall  be  told  that  they  are  stored  up 
for  the  plants  themselves,  to  supply  the  great  draft  made 
upon  them  in  producing  fruit.  We  cannot  deny  it,  nor  do 
we  wish  to  do  so.  We  love  to  contemplate  the  parent 
plant  providing  for  every  one  of  the  thousand  plantlets 
folded  in  its  seeds,  destined  to  beautify  the  earth  when  its 
own  withered  stalk  has  passed  away.  Would  that  men 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  it,  and  provide  for  their  offspring 
enough,  and  only  enough,  for  their  wants  till  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  We  can  hardly  help  admiring  the  seeming 
prudence  of  the  honest  beet  and  parsnip,  that  industriously 
gather  stores  of  food  the  first  year  for  the  flowering  time, 
when  both  roots  and  leaves  would  fail  to  supply  their  wants. 
In  all  these  things  we  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  a 
wisdom  and  a  skill  that  thus  arranged  this  machinery  of  the 
plant. 
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But  in  the  very  arrangement  for  the  plant  itself  there 
seems  to  shine  forth  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose.  In  the 
multitude  of  germs,  an  apparent  waste  of  energy,  there 
seems  to  be  a  provision  for  their  legitimate  destruction  by 
a  higher  creation.  And  if  the  grain  of  wheat  fails  to  fill 
unless  the  germ  is  there,  who  does  not  see  that  it  is  better 
for  man  that  it  should  be  so  ?  It  is  best  for  him  that  every 
grain  of  wheat  should  represent  both  so  much  food,  and  also 
a  certain  centre  of  new  plant-life.  With  what  uncertainty 
would  the  husbandman  sow  his  field,  if  perchance  only  one 
in  a  thousand  of  the  precious  grains  scattered  on  the  furrow 
would  give  the  green  blade,  and,  in  time  of  harvest,  the  full 
ear !  He  who  regards  the  support  of  animal  life  as  the 
highest  use  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  must  also  see  that 
certainty  of  propagation  is  of  prime  importance  hi  the  plants 
already  mentioned. 

But  we  have,  perhaps,  too  far  prolonged  this  discussion  on 
this  lower  phase  of  plant-life  —  the  production  of  food.  We 
readily  grant  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  food  for 
animals  is  produced  in  a  way  that  seems  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plant  as  an  individual  or  species.  To  some 
it  may  appear  to  be  prepared  solely  for  the  plant.  To  this, 
however,  we  think  there  are  plain  exceptions ;  and  among 
them  we  mention  our  soft  fruits,  which  are  the  envelop  or 
mere  accompaniment  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  need  a  cover¬ 
ing,  it  is  true.  But  why  should  the  covering  of  the  apple 
seed  give  the  thousand  kinds  of  this  delicious  fruit,  of  every 
tint  and  flavor  and  varied  time  of  ripening  ?  Why  do  the 
pear  and  peach  vie  with  the  apple  in  the  diversified  forms 
and  flavors  they  offer  ?  Why  does  the  strawberry  enlarge 
its  receptacle  into  that  most  delicious  fruit  ?  Why  does 
the  grape  bury  its  seeds  in  such  a  luscious  pulp,  and  some¬ 
times  form  the  pulp  without  the  seed  ?  That  the  perfection 
and  variety  of  the  soft  portion  of  such  fruits  play  any  part 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  no  one  will  probably  contend. 
The  pulp  of  the  grape  represents  to  man  so  much  food.  If 
it  forms  without  seed,  it  is  the  cause  of  no  indirect  injury, 
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as  the  filling  of  wheat  grains  without  the  germ  would  be, 
because  it  never  represents  new  plant-life.  If  the  soft  fruits 
have  no  purpose  except  to  cover  the  seed,  their  increase  in 
size  and  improvement  in  flavor  are  a  mistake.  The  native 
apple,  in  all  its  harshness ;  the  frost  grapes,  which  the  animals 
allow  to  fall,  with  their  seeds,  untouched,  unless  driven  to  eat 
them  or  starve ;  the  peach,  in  its  hard  covering,  and  the  button 
pear,  which  no  cooking  can  fully  conquer  —  all  these  are 
for  the  plant  the  perfection  of  fruits.  They  perfect  and 
protect  their  seeds.  But  our  Black  Hamburgs  and  Sweet- 
waters,  our  Pippins  and  Bartletts,  are  mistakes,  and  evidences 
of  imperfection  and  want  of  design  in  such  plants,  if  they 
have  no  end  out  of  themselves ;  for  all  these  variations  from 
the  original  stock  either  weaken  the  seed  or  invite  to  its 
destruction.  Because  they  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  plant, 
must  we  grant  that  they  are  a  mistake  or  without  signifi¬ 
cance?  By  no  means.  Nor  do  we  think  it  possible  for  the 
majority  of  men  ever  to  believe  that  we  have  not  here  a 
direct  provision  for  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  for 
man  in  particular ;  a  provision  that  shows  wisdom,  though 
through  it  plant-life  is  made  entirely  secondary.  The  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  species  must  be  provided  for  by  some  means, 
or  its  creation  would  be  a  failure.  This  being  done,  some¬ 
times  by  one  method  and  sometimes  by  another,  all  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  plant  may  be  modified  for  the  benefit 
of  this  higher  kingdom.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  these 
modifications  indicate  this  ulterior  purpose,  to  which  the 
interests  of  the  plant,  so  to  speak,  are  made  to  yield.  This 
follows  certainly,  if  our  first  and  fifth  propositions  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  are  all  arranged  with  reference  to  man,  especially  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  being.  We  have  already  referred 
to  crystallography,  and  we  might  enter  with  profit  into  the 
consideration  of  chemical  equivalents  and  chemical  combi¬ 
nations,  but  they  would  open  a  wide  field,  and  are  not  required 
for  our  present  brief  discussion.  We  never  could  see  how 
the  plan  of  structure,  the  whole  science  of  homologies  in 
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the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  could  be  fully  com¬ 
prehended  by  any  one  without  the  recognition  of  a  direct 
provision  for  man  as  an  intellectual  being.  Animals  and 
plants  are  constructed  with  parts  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show  their  true  place  in  the  organic  king¬ 
dom.  We  believe  that  they  are  thus  linked  together  by 
homologous  parts  that  they  might  be  comprehended  by 
man,  that  he  might  more  surely  trace  the  plan  of  the  Great 
Architect.  We  believe  this,  also,  without  reference  to  the 
question  whether  these  parts  came  to  be  as  they  are  through 
secondary  causes  or  by  direct  creation. 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  increase  of  beauty  in  the 
flower  by  doubling,  there  is  certainly  no  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  plant,  for  beauty  increases  at  the  expense  of 
the  seed,  the  final  cause,  or  one  use  of  the  flower,  as  all  will 
allow.  When  we  see  this  tendency  to  variation  in  such  a 
multitude  of  flowers ;  when  we  see  it  confined  to  those  plants 
having  methods  of  propagation  other  than  the  seed ;  when 
we  see  this  tendency  conferring  no  possible  benefit  upon  the 
individual  plant  nor  upon  the  species  ;  when  we  see  what  a 
source  of  enjoyment  this  law  is  to  man  in  his  highest  culti¬ 
vation,  we  might  say,  how  necessary  for  that  highest  cultiva¬ 
tion  —  can  we  doubt  for  what  purpose  this  law  of  variation 
was  given  ?  Who  can  fail  to  feel  that  the  plant  is  not  for 
itself;  but  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  for  itself,  it  is  that  it  may 
exist ;  but  it  exists  for  a  higher  kingdom ;  and  that  the  final 
cause  of  j^lant  variation  is  found  mainly  in  the  wants  of  man, 
not  only  as  a  physical,  but  as  an  intellectual  beinp;. 

There  is  another  significance  of  varieties,  besides  their 
adaptation  to  these  wants  of  man,  although  to  some  it  may 
seem  a  mere  accident.  We  refer  to  the  conditions  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  man  for  continual  progress.  In  consequence  of 
this  wonderful  law  of  varieties,  there  is  opened  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  continued  improvement ;  to  reach  the  limit  of  this 
possibility  is  impossible.  Were  it  true  that  each  species 
produced  from  age  to  age  the  same  identical  forms  without 
variation,  whenever  each  species  was  secured,  all  would  be 
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done  that  conld  be  done  in  that  direction.  We  have  but 
one  species  of  apple.  From  this  have  been  produced  hun¬ 
dreds  of  distinct  kinds.  There  might,  indeed,  have  been  as 
many  distinct  species  created  in  the  beginning.  But  even 
then’,  all  that  could  be  done,  would  be  to  secure  the  kinds 
created.  In  consequence  of  this  wonderful  law,  the  same 
end  is  reached  as  in  the  creation  of  numberless  distinct 
species,  and  in  a  manner  far  better  for  man.  From  one 
species  have  sprung  unnumbered  forms  ;  the  next  year  may 
produce  others  still  more  desirable,  and  the  next  year  others, 
and  so  on  forever.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  say  that  he 
has  now  the  most  delicious  apple,  peach,  or  pear,  or  the 
most  beautiful  rose,  or  the  most  prolific  variety  of  corn 
possible.  The  next  year  a  better  apple,  a  more  beautiful 
rose,  a  more  prolific  variety  of  corn  may  be  produced  ;  and 
this  shall  be  true  forever.  There  is  thus  laid  in  this  law  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the  surest  conditions  of 
continued  progress  in  man.  The  possibility  of  better  forms 
is  ever  saying  to  him.  Onward !  Upward ! 

In  thus  viewing  the  law  of  variation  in  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions,  we  have  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that,  while  it 
sometimes  has  reference  undoubtedly  to  the  plant  or  animal 
itself  in  the  preservation  of  the  species,  in  its  higher  man¬ 
ifestations,  especially  in  the  vegetable  Itingdom,  it  is  for 
something  out  of  the  plant,  and  for  a  higher  creation  —  the 
animal  kingdom ;  above  all,  for  man  as  a  rational  creature. 
If  all  these  things  were  created  by  an  infinitely  wise  Being, 
this  is  what  we  should  expect.  If  they  were  created  directly, 
we  should  expect  it ;  if  throus^h  secondary  causes  operating 
through  myriads  of  years^  we  should  expect  the  same. 

And  so  at  this  point  we  are  ready  to  say  that  we  do  not 
see  the  atheistic  tendency  of  the  so-called  development 
theory  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  remove  us 
further  from  God  in  nature,  and  in  this  way  makes  it  easier 
for  men  to  forget  him  or  doubt  his  existence.  What  differ¬ 
ence  can  it  make  in  our  belief  in  the  existence,  the  wisdom, 
or  the  power  of  God,  whether  he  created  the  first  oak  as  a 
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tree  or  as  a  germ,  that  through  secondary  causes  —  the  sun¬ 
light,  the  air,  and  the  rain  —  should  expand  into  the  oak? 
The  microscopic  germ,  with  this  force  lodged  in  it,  that 
determines  the  growth  of  the  oak,  the  form  and  strength  of 
every  fibre,  the  outline  of  every  leaf,  the  outward  sculpture 
and  inward  structure  of  every  acorn  that  shall  cover  it  for  a 
thousand  years,  is  as  much  a  proof  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
almighty  power  as  the  oak  in  its  perfection.  If  one  fails 
to  be  proof,  the  other  must.  If,  to  go  further,  we  were  to 
suppose  a  single  germ  to  be  placed  upon  this  globe,  which, 
with  untold  ages  for  its  development,  should  give  rise  to  all 
the  myriad  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  with  all  their 
wonderful  relations  to  each  other,  as  the  germ  of  the  oak 
develops  the  woody  fiber,  the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaf,  the 
flower,  and  the  fruit,  all  unlike,  but  having  a  relation  to  each 
other  —  if  we  could  believe  that  from  one  such  germ  all  life 
upon  our  globe  had  sprung,  would  it  shake  our  belief  for 
one  moment  in  Goa,  or  alter  our  conception  of  his  char¬ 
acter?  Do  we  look  upon  the  trees  and  the  animals  around 
us  —  upon  our  own  bodies  —  as  any  the  less  the  work  of 
God,  or  evidence  of  his  existence  and  illustrative  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  because  produced  through  secondary  causes,  than  they 
would  be  if  they  came  full  grown  from  the  hand  of  God,  as 
we  believe  that  Adam  came  ?  Not  at  all.  If  one  looks  at 
his  own  body,  and  fails  to  see  so  much  of  purpose  there  as 
to  imply  a  designer,  then  he  would  fail  to  see  it  if  he  were 
created  full  grown.  There  is  a  certain  kind  or  degree  of 
scepticism  for  which  there  is  no  cure  :  it  is  an  incapacity  to 
weigh  proof.  This  may  exist  in  connection  with  great 
learning  and  great  power  of  scientific  investigation.  Where 
this  defect  exists,  all  labor  spent  in  accumulating  proof  is 
labor  lost.  When  you  have  presented  one  object  to  a  man 
in  clear  sunlight  and  he  cannot  see  it,  you  know  he  is  blind, 
and  no  accumulation  of  objects  will  enable  him  to  see.  This 
principle  Avas  forcibly  illustrated  by  our  Saviour  when  Abra¬ 
ham  says:  “If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.” 
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We  consider  the  scientific  discussion  as  to  how  animals 
and  plants  came  upon  this  globe  to  be  a  matter  of  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  facts.  How  that  question  will  be  ultimately 
decided  we  have  no  doubt.  Biologists  can  throw  light  upon 
many  dark  points,  but  it  is  upon  geology  that  we  must 
mainly  rely  for  facts.  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  strong 
argument  made  out,  nor  do  we  believe  that  geology  jias  yet 
given  one  whisper  of  satisfactory  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
development  theory.  And  if  we  are  threatened  with  the 
authority  of  great  names,  we  will  not  be  dismayed  while  we 
have  on  our  bookshelves  the  works  of  the  same  great  men, 
in  which  the  opposite  view  is  most  ably  maintained.  We 
can  afford  to  wait,  certainly,  till  they  have  refuted  their  own 
arguments,  unless  we  get  new  light  in  other  directions. 
When  the  proof  comes,  we  are  not  only  bound  to  receive  it, 
but  are  ready  to  do  so.  And  it  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  argument  for  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  than 
the  discussion  before  an  aged  oak  whether  it  were  created  as 
a  tree  or  sprung,  like  ordinary  oaks,  from  the  germ  within 
an  acorn.  We  welcome  all  the  labors  of  the  development 
theorists,  and  feel  thankful  for  them.  We  welcome  them  as 
contributions  to  science.  We  never  read  a  more  convincing 
work  on  natural  theology  than  Darwin’s  book  on  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  orchids.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  co¬ 
laborers  are  accumulating  weapons  that  will  yet  batter  down 
his  philosophy  and  the  leading  theory  upon  which  it  rests. 
“  We  heartily  adopt,”  says  a  distinguished  scientific  man, 
“the  science  of  Darwin,  but  not  his  philosophy.”  The 
distinction  is  a  just  one ;  and  such  a  spirit  will  guide  us 
safely.  The  subject  of  variations,  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  has  given  rise  to  the  development  theory.  We 
accept  the  facts  of  variation  and  the  influence  of  “  natural 
selection,”  but  not  the  inferences  that  are  drawn  from  them. 
We  see  the  need  of  variation  for  the  best  good  of  the  world, 
for  man  himself.  If  provided  for  in  the  creation  of  certain 
species,  and  those  species  most  useful  to  man,  we  see  in  this 
a  mark  of  wisdom  as  much  as  in  the  adaptation  of  the  parts 
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of  our  bodies  to  each  other,  or  of  our  bodies  to  the  external 
world.  We  regard,  then,  the  law  of  variation  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  species  under  certain  circumstances,  and  as  a 
means  of  better  fitting  created  things  for  their  various  uses, 
and  not  as  the  creator  of  the  thing,  nor  in  any  sense  the 
originator  of  the  species.  Variation  is  the  quality  of  a 
species,  and  not  its  producer.  We  see  nothing  yet  to  shake 
this  belief ;  but  if  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from  geology 
and  living  forms  are  to  be  modified  or  proved  to  be  mistakes, 
we  will  welcome  the  new  light.  It  will  not  be  hard  to 
change  opinion  in  such  goodly  company. 

ARTICLE  V. 

EXAMINATION  OF  PHILIP.  HI.  11  AND  REV.  XX.  4. 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  J.  OWEX,  D.D.,  FREE  ACADEMY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  first  of  these  passages,  as  found  in  our  common 
version,  reads  thus :  “  If  by  any  means,  I  might  attain  unto 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  That  the  general  resurrection 
of  mankind,  both  good  and  bad,  is  not  here  referred  to,  ap¬ 
pears  quite  evident  from  the  context,  which  represents  it  as 
an  object  of  the  apostle’s  greatest  concern  to  secure  person¬ 
ally  for  himself.  To  share  in  the  general  resurrection,  he 
had  only  to  live  and  die  as  a  heathen  man  or  an  unbeliev¬ 
ing  Jew ;  but  to  attain  to  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of, 
he  must  “  know  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  be  made  conforma¬ 
ble  unto  his  death.”  Even  then,  possessed  of  all  these  high 
spiritual  attainments,  there  is  an  etTro)?  {if  possibly,  if  by  any 
means),  which,  connected  as  here  with  the  indicative  mood, 
implies  indeed  no  uncertainty  of  result,  but  nevertheless 
emphasizes  most  strongly  the  great  difficulty  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment. 
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The  resurrection  here  spoken  of,  must  then  be  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  righteous  dead,  who,  as  Paul  in  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 
17  informs  us,  are  to  rise  first  —  that  is,  before  those  living 
on  the  earth  are  changed  —  and  be  caught  up  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  To  this 
resurrection,  as  being  distinct  from,  and  antecedent  to,  that 
of  the  wicked  dead,  our  Lord  may  have  had  reference  in 
Luke  xiv.  12  — 14,  when  he  exhorted  the  chief  Pharisee  at 
whose  table  he  was  reclining,  to  bid  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
the  lame,  and  the  blind  to  his  entertainments,  adding  for  his 
encouragement,  that  he  should  be  recompensed  therefor  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just.  A  reference  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  dead,  apart  from  that  of  the  wicked,  appears 
also  clearly  to  be  found  in  our  Saviour’s  reply  to  the  Sad- 
ducees  (Luke  xx.  35),  “  but  they  who  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  neither  marry,”  etc. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Paul  may  have  had  such  a 
beatific  vision  of  the  glory  of  this  resurrection  of  the  just, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  an  object  of  attainment,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  which  everything  else  seemed  insignificant  and 
worthless.  The  marvellous  disclosure  of  revelation,  that 
from  the  loathsome  grave  the  body  so  long  held  in  its  putrid 
embrace  was  to  come  forth,  no  more  an  object  of  aversion 
and  horror,  but  one  of  resplendent  beauty  and  loveliness, 
fashioned  like  unto  Christ’s  glorious  body,  to  dwell  forever 
with  God  and  the  holy  angels,  was  enough,  perhaps,  of  itself 
to  fill  the  soul  of  the  apostle  with  an  intense  longing  to 
have  a  part  in  so  wonderful  a  resurrection  and  transforma¬ 
tion. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  is  a  resurrection  to  which  all  the 
righteous  will  attain.  Although  it  is  an  inference  from 
scripture,  and  from  our  reasonings  of  the  future  life  from 
what  we  see  around  us,  that  saints  in  heaven  will  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  different  grades  of  glory  and  blessedness,  according 
as  may  have  been  their  spiritual  attainment  on  earth,  yet 
we  arc  assured  in  the  word  of  God,  that  all  the  dead  in 
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Christ  shall  rise  in  his  likeness,  and  be  admitted  into  his 
glorious  presence.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  there 
such  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  Paul  to  attain  to  that 
which  will  be  reached  by  all  the  pious  dead  ?  Why  did  he 
struggle  for  a  blessing  which  belonged  so  clearly  even  to 
the  humblest  believer  ? 

Interpreters  have  felt  this  difficulty,  and  have  resorted  to 
various  methods  to  overcome  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  the  apostle  simply  expresses  his  desire  to  put  himself 
under  the  transforming  influence  of  this  fact  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  thus  make  it  conducive  to  growth  in  grace  and 
holiness.  But  such  an  exposition  would  do  great  violence 
both  to  the  language  and  drift  of  the  passage.  The  verb 
Karavraw  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  and  elsewhere, 
signifying  to  come  to^  arrive  at^  and,  metaphorically,  to  attain 
to  the  possession  of  a  thing.  It  is  never  used  to  denote  the 
passive  reception  of  that  which  follows  as  the  object,  but 
the  acquisition  of  it  —  as  the  end  or  goal  of  one’s  aim  and 
desire.  Very  harsh  also  would  be  that  metaphor  which 
would  refer  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  here  spoken  of,  to 
the  influence  of  that  fact  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer.  Not 
that  we  would  deny  the  power  of  this  great  truth,  when 
fully  apprehended,  to  excite  the  highest  aspirations  after 
holiness  ;  but  the  phrase,  “  resurrection  of  the  dead,”  is  too 
specifically  used,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  justify  our  interpreting  it  as  an  influence  or  motive 
excited  by  the  fact,  and  not  the  very  fact  itself. 

Similar  to  this  interpretation  is  that  which  refers  the 
words  now  under  consideration  to  Christ’s  resurrection, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse.  But  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  relations  which  that  resurrection  and  the  one 
here  spoken  of  sustain  to  the  apostle’s  line  of  argument. 
The  knowledge  of  Christ’s  resurrection  is  introduced  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  which  end  is  made  known  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse  :  6t7ra>9  KaravT'q'T(o  eh  rrjv  e^avdaracriv  twv  veicpwv. 
The  knowledge  of  that  resurrection  cannot  be  regarded 
logically  as  the  means  of  attaining  to  its  power  or  in- 
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fluence  upon  the  soul  of  the  apostle,  for,  as  thus  interpreted, 
the  phrases  would  be  essentially  identical.  Furthermore, 
if  Christ’s  resurrection  were  the  one  referred  to  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  before  us,  there  would  be,  most  unquestionably,  some 
word  of  limitation  or  adjunct  which  would  remove  all 
ambiguity.  The  usual  form  is,  “  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,”  or  “  his  resurrection,”  when  reference  is 
had  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
the  more  general  form,  “  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  This 
interpretation  is,  therefore,  too  constrained  and  forced  to  be 
adopted  as  the  true  one.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of 
every  interpretation  which  regards  it  other  than  a  veritable 
resurrection  of  the  pious  dead. 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  to  which  we  have  alluded  still 
confronts  us  ;  and  we  reiterate  the  inquiry,  why  Paul  was 
stirred  up  to  such  sublime  efforts  to  reach  that  in  which  all 
his  fellow  Christians  were  sure  to  participate.  Do  we  err 
in  attaching  to  this  resurrection  of  the  dead,  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  which  he  would  make  such  intense  and  persistent 
effort,  a  more  special  significancy  than  that  which  refers  it 
to  the  resurrection  of  all  the  pious  dead  ? 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  candid  and  honest  inquiry, 
see  if  we  may  not  interpret  the  passage  of  a  resurrection 
which  shall  embrace  a  portion  only  of  those  who  have  died 
in  the  Lord ;  and  whether  countenance  is  not  given  else¬ 
where  in  the  New  Testament  to  such  a  partial  avdarcun^ 
of  the  righteous.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  not  an  order  in  the 
rising  of  the  dead,  so  that  every  one  shall  rise  “  in  his  own 
order ;  Christ  the  first-fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Christ’s 
at  his  coming,”  and  then,  by  implication,  those  who  are  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  power  of  the  second  death. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiry,  we  notice  that  the 
word  rendered  resurrection  is  not  dmo-rao-t?,  the  usual  term, 
but  e^avd(na(n<i^  a  form  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  only  twice,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  classic 
Greek  authors.  It  must  be  admitted  that'  etc  in  composi¬ 
tion  may  here  have  the  sense  out  of  or  from  the  grave,  and 
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that  e^avdaracL^  t&v  veKpiav  may  be  translated,  resurrection 
of  the  dead  from  the  grave.  But  why  did  Paul  lay  such 
stress  on  the  coming  forth  from  the  grave,  as  to  adopt  so 
unusual  a  form  of  the  verb  ?  It  was  an  enlarged  mea¬ 
sure  of  personal  holiness,  a  more  entire  conformity  to 
his  Divine  Master,  a  resurrection  to  a  life  of  happiness  and 
glory,  upon  which  his  eye  was  fixed ;  and  not  upon  the 
mere  deliverance  of  his  body  from  the  corruption  of  the 
grave.  It  would  degrade  the  sublime  sentiment  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  to  suppose  that  Paul  adopted  so  unusual  a  form  as 
e^amo-rao-i?,  merely  to  give  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a 
resurrection  out  of  or  from  the  grave.  Such  an  ellipsis 
would  also  be  harsh  and  obscure,  especially  as  the  prep¬ 
osition  compounded  with  the  verb,  is  here  followed  by  the 
genitive  r&v  veKp&Vf  to  which  it  would  be  more  naturally 
referred. 

We  would,  then,  translate  the  phrase  €^avdaTa<n<i  rm 
veKp&v,  resurrection  out  of  or  from  the  dead^  the  usual  form 
for  resurrection  of  the  dead  being  dvdaracn^  r&v  veKpwv.  The 
expression  tcov  veKpwv  is  not  abstractly  put  for  deaths  or,  met¬ 
aphorically,  for  those  exposures  to  death  which  characterized 
the  missionary  labors  of  all  the  apostles,  and  especially  of 
Paul,  but  is  used  of  the  society  or  company  of  the  dead. 
The  di/aoTacrt?  in  this  passage  is  predicated,  not  of  all  this 
company  of  the  dead,  but  of  a  definite  number,  who  are 
to  rise  out  of  or  from  among  others  remaining  yet  in  the 
grave. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  form  i^avdcraai^i  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  But  we  have  its 
equivalent,  dvaardaeatf;  e/c  veKptav,  in  1  Pet.  i.  3,  and  in  Acts 
iv.  2.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  reference  is  had  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  company  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  second,  while  at  first  glance  it  would  seem  that 
the  general  resurrection  was  that  which  Peter  and  John 
preached,  a  closer  inspection  will  show  that  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  proved  from  that  of  Christ 
which  was  preached,  and  that  the  language  was  substan- 
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tially  the  same  as  that  which  Peter  afterwards  employed  in 
his  epistle,  which  we  have  just  quoted.  The  phrase  trans¬ 
lated  through  Jesus  is  eV  tw  'iTjaov,  in  Jesus.  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander,  in  view  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Greek,  gives  as 
the  meaning,  that  Peter  and  John  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  proved  and  exemplified  in  that  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  words  in  veKpSiv  strictly  mean  '•^from  [among]  the 
dead,  from  their  society,  from  a  share  in  their  condition.” 

No  one  presumes  to  deny  the  pertinency  and  exactness 
of  this  phraseology  when  used  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
for  he  rose  from  among  the  dead  and  became  the  first-fruits 
of  them  that  slept.  Why  then  shall  the  same  form  of  lan¬ 
guage,  when  employed  by  Paul  to  denote  an  dmo-rao-t?  e/e  twv 
veKpwv  to  which  he  is  earnestly  aspiring,  be  deprived  of  its 
obvious  meaning,  and  made  to  refer  to  a  general  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  pious  dead,  if  not  of  all  mankind,  both  good  and 
bad  ?  This  is  not  sound  philology.  The  plain  is  ever  to 
throw  light  upon  the  obscure.  If  avdaTa(Ti<i  e/e  t(ov  veKp&v 
signifies  that  Christ  rose  from  among  the  company  of  the 
dead,  then  the  parallel  phrase,  i^avdaraoL^i  twv  veKpwv,  must 
be  interpreted  of  Paul’s  desire  to  share  in  a  resurrection 
from  among  the  company  of  the  dead.  We  see  not  how 
this  philological  necessity  can  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  claimed,  however,  that  t5)v  veupSyu  here  refers 
to  the  wicked  dead,  and  that  this  efamcrTao-t?  is  to  be  pred¬ 
icated  therefore  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  portion  of  the 
pious  dead.  But  this,  as  has  been  remarked,  would  convict 
Paul  of  a  groundless  anxiety  to  attain  to  a  resurrection 
which  will  be  shared  by  all  the  pious  dead,  and  thus  deprive 
his  language  of  all  force  and  pertinency.  Furthermore,  it 
would  appear  somewhat  strange,  that  the  apostle  should 
employ,  in  this  connection,  rojv  veKpwv  of  the  wicked  dead, 
when  he  elsewhere  makes  no  mention  of  them,  except  in 
Acts  xxiv.  15,  where  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  both  of 
the  just  and  unjust.  A  resurrection  from  among  the  wicked 
dead !  Does  Paul  mean  to  imply  that  he  and  his  fellow 
saints  are  to  repose  in  the  grave  with  the  wicked  dead,  and 
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to  arise  from  among  them,  and  that  he  is  to  put  forth  the 
most  intense  and  persistent  efforts  to  attain  unto  this  avd- 
arraoL^  from  among  the  enemies  of  his  Lord  ?  He  speaks 
of  departed  saints  as  sleeping  in  Jesus,  but  never  as  making 
their  grave  with  the  wicked  dead.  How  surpassingly 
strange  that  he  should  refer  here  so  specifically  and  emphat¬ 
ically  to  that  class,  as  though  the  pious  dead  were  left 
wholly  out  of  sight,  and  the  unrighteous  dead  were  of  such 
relative  importance,  that  even  the  article  in  rtav  vexpSiv  was 
required  to  give  them  due  prominence. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  that  Paul  in  no  other 
way  could  have  given  precision  to  this  language,  for  he 
might  have  written  dvdoraoi^  t&v  BiKaiav^  the  resurrection 
of  the  justy  or  dvd<TraaL<i  t&v  cuyiwv  or  twv  morSyvy  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  saints  or  the  faithfuly  and  thus  have  avoided, 
according  to  his  custom  elsewhere,  any  mention  or  reference 
to  the  wicked  dead.  Indeed,  the  ellipsis  needs  only  to  be 
filled  out,  to  put  this  interpretation  of  rSiv  vcKpwv  out  of  the 
question  :  “  If  in  any  way  I  may  attain  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  from  among  the  company  of  the  wicked 
dead.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  rSiv  veKpwv  refers  here 
to  the  pious  dead.  If  so,  the  passage  incontrovertibly 
teaches  that,  antecedent  to  the  resurrection  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  righteous  dead,  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  most  eminent  saints,  and  that  this  dvdaraai^  is  to  be 
one  of  such  transcendent  glory  and  blessedness,  and  requires 
in  those  who  are  to  be  its  subjects  such  high  attainments 
in  holiness,  that  Paul  made  it  an  object  of  intense  and 
continuous  effort  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  thus  to  rise. 

But  is  this  resurrection  of  a  part  of  the  pious  dead  ante¬ 
cedent  to  that  of  the  rest,  taught  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  ?  In  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  Paul  says :  “  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first  ” ;  but  this  rcptbrov  finds  its  correlate  in 
hreira  rjpeh  oi  which  introduces  the  change  that  shall 

pass  upon  living  believers  immediately  upon  the  dvdoTaais 
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of  the  pious  dead.  One  thing,  however,  is  clearly  taught 
in  this  passage,  namely,  that  the  order  of  the  resurrection 
shall  be  such,  that  the  living  and  the  risen  saints  will 
ascend  in  one  company  to  meet  and  welcome  their  coming 
Lord  and  Judge.  It  may  be  inferred  also  from  this,  that  the  , 
wicked  dead  will  be  raised  last  of  all,  and  that  their  eyes 
will  open"  upon  him  whom  they  have  rejected,  “  coming, 
with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  ”  upon 
them  for  their  ungodliness  and  unbelief.  An  order,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  good  and  the  bad  would  seem 
in  this  passage  to  be  very  clearly  established. 

In  1  Cor.  XV.  23,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  Paul  speaks  also  of  an  order  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
good,  Christ  being  the  first-fruits,  and  then  they  also  which 
are  Christ’s  at  his  coming.  The  words  e/eacrro?  hk  iv  tm  iBl<p 
TaypaTif  every  man  in  his  own  order rank.,  or  hand.,  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  as  Christ  rose  first  of  all  from  the 
dead,  so  in  the  dvd<Tra(n<i  of  his  followers  there  would  be  an 
order,  a  series^  succession,  like  the  advance  of  the  divisions 
of  a  great  army.  'Every  believer  will  rise  and  ascend  in 
the  band  or  division  {rd'^pa)  for  which  he  has  been  qualified 
during  his  probationary  state.  If  no  other  passage  than 
this  bore  upon  the  subject  of  our  discussion,  it  might  be 
deemed  as  furnishing  quite  satisfactory  proof  that  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  righteous  will  not  be  simultaneous  and  en 
masse,  but  progressive,  serial,  and  in  divinely  constituted 
order. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the 
phrases,  “  end  of  the  world,”  “day  of  judgment,”  “  day  of 
the  Lord,”  and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  compressed  to  an 
inconsiderable  period  of  time,  like  our  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must  be  referred  to 
an  indefinitely  prolonged  period,  the  length  of  which  is 
known  only  to  God.  It  is  called  the  day  of  the  Lord,  be¬ 
cause  it  refers  to  a  period  definitely  fixed  in  the  councils  of 
eternity,  and  not  because  it  is  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  a  common  day.  Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  the  work  of  creation 
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is  referred  to  as  performed  in  a  single  day,  whereas  we  are 
told  in  the  foregoing  chapter  that  God  was  employed  six 
days  in  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  These 
days  were  probably  great  time-periods,  and  yet  we  are  not 
misunderstood,  nor  do  we  use  language  improperly,  when 
we  speak  of  the  day  of  creation.  In  like  manner,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment  may  embrace 
long  extended  periods  of  time,  and  yet  be  properly  referred 
to  as  the  day  of  the  Lord^  the  day  of  judgment^  or  still  more 
concisely,  the  hour  when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  come  forth  (John  v.  28, 29). 

The  texts  which  we  have  thus  far  considered  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  resurrection  of  a  part  of  the  pious  dead 
will  antedate  that  of  the  rest.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  a  passage  which,  when  fairly  interpreted, 
seems  to  place  the  doctrine  of  a  first  resurrection,  or  a 
resurrection  embracing  a  portion  only  of  the  pious  dead, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  We  refer  to  Rev.  xx.  4,5: 
“  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them ;  and  I  saw 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor¬ 
shipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received 
his  mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years 
were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.” 

It  may  be  premised  here,  that  whatever  theory  may  be 
adopted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  all  exposi¬ 
tors  of  any  note  are  agreed  that  the  twentieth  chapter 
embraces  a  series  of  events,  beginning  with  the  confinement 
of  Satan  in  the  abyss,  and  running  on  to  the  end  of  time. 
But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  whether  a  single  thread 
of  prophetic  events  runs  through  the  whole  chapter,  or 
whether  events  are  referred  to  which  are  cotemporaneous, 
and  therefore  mutually  dependent  and  correlate.  Thus 
many,  if  not  the  majority  of  evangelical  commentators,  find 
a  synchronism  in  the  thousand  years  of  Satan’s  confinement 
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in  the  bottomless  pit  and  the  thousand  years  of  what  is 
termed  the  martyr-reign.  But  this  has  proved  the  starting 
point  whence  many  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  hermeneutics,  and  in  the  end  have  fallen 
into  great  errors.  The  Millenarians,  assuming  that  these 
epochs  are  one  and  the  same,  hold  the  opinion  that  Christ, 
in  bodily  form,  is  to  descend  to  this  earth,  and  having  estab¬ 
lished  his  seat  of  empire  at  Jerusalem,  is  to  reign  in  great 
pomp  and  splendor,  the  most  eminent  of  the  pious  dead 
reappearing  in  risen,  glorified  bodies  with  him,  and  forming 
the  nobility  and  court  of  his  kingdom. 

To  avoid  this  unscriptural  theory  of  the  Millennium,  the 
sounder  class  of  expositors  fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and 
deny  that  any  reference  is  had  in  vs.  4  to  a  physical  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  martyrs  and  other  eminent  saints,  the  language 
being  purely  symbolical.  They  synchronize  the  two  epochs 
of  a  thousand  years,  but  seek  to  escape  the  millenarian 
heresy  to  which  such  an  interpretation  exposes  them,  by 
reducing  the  sublime  truth  revealed  in  vs.  4  to  a  metaphor. 
Prof.  Moses  Stuart  refers  the  two  chiliads  to  one  and  the 
same  period  of  time,  but  nevertheless  interprets  vs.  4  of  a 
physical  resurrection  of  the  martyrs,  who  live  and  reign  with 
Christ  in  heaven  during  the  confinement  of  Satan  in  the 
bottomless  abyss.  He  was  too  able  and  honest  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  evade  the  obvious  sense  of  vs.  4,  although  his 
exegesis  is  cramped  and  distorted  by  erroneously  synchron¬ 
izing  the  two  epochs  of  a  thousand  years.  But  we  know 
of  no  other  interpreter  of  note,  especially  among  those 
of  a  past  generation,  who  does  not  refer  the  second  chiliad 
of  years  to  a  metaphorical  representation  of  great  events 
which  are  to  take  place  contemporaneously  with  the  first 
chiliad.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  do  this  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  consequences  which  would  inevitably 
follow,  were  they  to  give  vs.  4  a  literal  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  synchronize  it  with  the  time  of  the  binding  and 
confinement  of  Satan.  Can  any  one  believe  that  Doddridge 
would  have  so  paraphrased  this  verse :  “  I  saw  the  souls  of 
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them  who  had  been  beheaded,  and  they  appeared  to  rise 
in  triumph,  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ,”  and  in 
his  note  on  the  passage,  express  his  doubt  that  a  proper 
resurrection  is  referred  to,  thus  making  the  whole  scene  a 
mere  phantasm  passing  before  the  eye  of  the  seer,  unless 
through  fear  of  being  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Millena- 
rianism,  if  he  held  to  a  veritable  resurrection  of  the  martyrs? 
Or  that  Thomas  Scott,  an  expositor  of  such  sturdy  common 
sense,  would  have  interpreted  the  martyr-resurrection  as  a 
reappearance  of  the  martyr-spirit  on  earth  during  the  millen¬ 
nium,  had  he  not  feared  that  a  literal  interpretation  would 
expose  him  to  the  charge  of  being  a  Millenarian,  or  at 
least  of  favoring  their  views  ?  The  clouds  and  mists  which 
have  obscured  this  passage,  and  concealed  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  its  sublime  truth  from  the  apprehension  of  the  readers 
of  God’s  word,  are  in  the  main  to  be  referred  to  the  un¬ 
warrantable  blending  together  of  these  two  epochs,  and 
compelling,  by  a  sort  of  Procustean  torture,  a  harmony 
which  has  no  substantial  basis  on  which  to  rest. 

We  have  so  recently,  in  another  connection,'  presented 
the  readers  of  this  Review  with  what  we  deem  satisfactory 
proof,  that  two  distinct  epochs  are  referred  to  in  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  Satan’s  confinement  in  the  bottomless  pit, 
and  the  thousand  years  of  the  martyr-reign,  that  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  the  present  Article  what  has 
there  been  written.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  train  of 
thought  is  greatly  interrupted  by  the  theory  of  two  concur¬ 
rent  and  contemporaneous  series  of  events,  and  that  the  two 
epochs  have  no  characteristics  in  common,  the  one  being  a 
period  of  rest  from  the  active  opposition  of  the  adversary, 
the  other,  of  jubilant  triumph  and  glory ;  the  one  being 
followed  by  a  wide  spread  and  awful  apostasy,  and  another 
desperate  encounter  with  the  enemies  of  truth ;  the  other, 
by  the  general  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment.  The 
absence  of  the  article  in  ery  of  vs.  4,  also  proves  very 

clearly  that  a  new  and  distinct  epoch  is  there  introduced ; 

’  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  XVIII.  363. 
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for  had  it  been  identical  with  the  of  vs.  2,  the 

article,  according  to  Greek  usage,  would  have  been  prefixed, 
as  it  is  in  vs.  3  and  7,  where  reference  is  had  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  Satan’s  confinement,  and  vs.  5,  where  refer¬ 
ence  is  had  to  the  thousand  years  of  the  martyr-reign. 

The  second  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 

period  from  that  which  precedes.  It  commences  when  the 
enemies  of  truth  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  extends 
onward  into  the  future,  until  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  Christ’s 
second  and  final  coming  to  judge  mankind  and  close  up  his 
mediatorial  reign. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  who  are  the  persons, 
in  this  second  thousand  years,  said  to  live  and  reign  with 
Christ.  In  the  commencement  of  the  verse  they  are  called 
ai  '^vxal,  “  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the 
witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had- 
not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had 
received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  in  their  hands.” 
Two  classes  of  persons  seem  here  to  be  referred  to,  they  who 
had  suffered  martyrdom,  and  they  who  had  been  steadfast 
in  times  of  great  spiritual  declension.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
these  classes  are  put  generically  for  the  most  eminent  of 
the  pious  dead.  They  are  called  souls  {■ylrvxai)i  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  mode  of  existence  antecedent  to  their  re¬ 
union  with  the  body,  —  which  body  is  represented  as  liv¬ 
ing,  that  is,  rising  from  the  grave, —  and  not  in  reference 
to  their  mode  of  existence  during  the  thousand  years  of 
their  triumphal  reign  with  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  overlooked  this  use  of  yirvxai,  and  erroneously 
referred  it  to  the  condition  or  state  of  these  persons  dur¬ 
ing  their  reign  with  Christ,  that  most  of  the  earlier  English 
commentators  explain  this  beatific  vision  of  the  martyr- 
resurrection  as  symbolical  of  a  moral  renovation  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  not  as  an  actual  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the 
persons  spoken  of. 

But  is  this  living  again,  this  avd(rTaaL<t  17  nothing 

more  than  a  revival  of  the  martyr  spirit,  a  metaphorical  re- 
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appearance  of  this  class  of  the  pious  dead  in  Christians  of 
the  same  spirit?  Wherein  consists  the  antithesis,  then 
between  those  persons  who  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dead  (ot  XocttoI  tSp  pe/cpwi/),  who  were  to 
live  not  again  (i.  e.  whose  resurrection  was  not  to  take  place) 
until  the  martyr-reign  had  come  to  a  close  ?  Are  the  resur- 
rections,  one  or  more,  which  are  to  follow,  and  to  which  this 
martyr-resurrection  stands  correlated  as  the  f  rst  in  order,  to 
be  expounded  as  mere  metaphorical  representations  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  on  earth  which  has  found  its  proto¬ 
type  in  the  good  and  bad  men  of  a  former  period  ?  To 
such  a  result  are  we  brought  by  the  exegesis  which  we  are 
attempting  to  refute.  If  we  affix  a  symbolical  sense  to  the 
first  resurrection,  the  laws  of  interpretation  require  us  to 
regard  all  which  follows  as  symbolical.  Where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn,  on  the  one  side  of  which  is  metaphor  and 
symbol,  and  on  the  other  a  narrative  of  what  is  actually  to 
take  place  ?  There  can  be  no  such  line  of  demarcation. 
Either  the  resurrections  spoken  of,  the  great  white  throne 
and  him  who  sat  thereon,  the  dead  small  and  great  who 
stood  before  it,  the  books  of  judgment  which  were  opened, 
and  the  final  award  to  each  man  according  to  his  works, 
are  mere  symbolical  representations  of  great  moral  changes 
which  are  to  take  place  in  the  latter  days,  or  they  are  all  to 
be  regarded  as  events  which  are  actually  to  take  place  in  the 
order  and  manner  here  revealed  to  the  eye  of  John.  So  Al¬ 
ford  well  remarks  :  “  if  in  a  passage  where  tivo  resurrections 
are  mentioned,  when  certain  'yirvxal  e^rjerav  at  the  first,  and 
the  rest  of  the  veicpol  e^ijaav  only  at  the  end  of  a  specified 
period  after  that  first,  —  if  in  such  a  passage  the  first  resur¬ 
rection  may  be  understood  to  mean  spiritual  rising  with 
Christ,  while  the  second  means  literal  rising  from  the 
grave,  — then  there  is  an  end  of  all  signifieance  in  language, 
and  scripture  is  wiped  out  as  a  definite  testimony  to  any¬ 
thing.  If  the  first  resurrection  is  spiritual,  then  so  is  the 
second,  which  I  suppose  none  will  be  hardy  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  but  if  the  second  is  literal,  then  so  is  the  first,  which, 
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in  common  with  the  whole  primitive  church,  and  many  of 
the  best  modern  interpreters,  I  do  maintain.” 

For  a  similar  reason,  we  must  reject  that  interpretation  of 
the  passage  which  refers  the  martyr-resurrection  and  reign  to 
an  increase  of  happiness  and  joy  to  which,  during  the  millen¬ 
nium,  the  more  eminent  of  departed  saints  shall  attain  in 
view  of  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  the  earth. 
Such  an  exposition  would  make  the  subsequent  resurrection, 
to  which  this  stands  related  as  the  first,  a  mere  increase 
of  happiness,  and  not  a  veritable  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  expression  oi  hi  Xonrol  twi/  veKpwv  ovk  dve^rjaap  ew?  re- 
Xea^rj  rd  eV?;,  but  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 

until  the  thousand  years  were  finished^  would  then  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  they  experienced  no  additional  joy 
or  happiness  at  the  universal  spread  and  triumph  of  the 
gospel  until  the  martyr-reign  was  brought  to  a  close,  at 
which  time  they  would  live  again^  that  is,  be  permitted  to 
share  in  the  blessedness  which  their  martyr  companions  had 
enjoyed  during  the  preceding  thousand  years.  There  is  an 
absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  which  should  insure  it^  rejection  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation.  It  is  also  opposed  to  a  well-established 
fact  of  revelation,  that  all  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead 
are  with  Christ,  and  that  no  blessedness  resulting  from  the 
universal  spread  of  the  gospel  on  earth  is  shared  by  a 
portion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  “  There  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth.”  The  triumphs  of  Christianity  will  not  awaken 
joy  in  a  portion  only  of  the  blessed ;  but  all,  according  to  their 
spiritual  capacity,  will  be  supremely  happy  at  the  renovation 
of  the  earth  under  the  prevalent  sway  of  the  gospel. 

There  is  no  interpretation  which  fully  answers  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  passage,  except  that  which  refers  it  to  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  bodies  of  these  martyrs  and  eminent  saints. 
Observe  how  direct  and  sharply  marked  is  the  antithesis : 
“they  lived  (e^yaav)  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years  —  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  {ovk  dvi^yaav) 
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until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.”  If  avi^rjaav,  in  the 
second  member,  signifies  not  mere  continuance  of  existence, 
but  a  resumption  of  the  former  condition  of  the  dead,  when 
soul  and  body  were  united,  then  e^rjaav^  in  the  first  member, 
must  have  the  same  signification.  But  such,  most  unques¬ 
tionably,  must  be  the  meaning  of  dve^ijaav.  It  is  employed 
in  Rom.  xiv.  9  of  Christ’s  resurrection:  “for  to  this  end 
Christ  both  died  and  rose,  and  revived  {dvi^rja-av,  lived  again), 
that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living  (^coptwi;).” 
Here  dve^rjcrav  refers  to  the  reviving  or  returning  to  life  of 
Christ’s  body ;  and  this  is  rendered  stiU  more  emphatic  by 
the  antithetic  veKpwv  and  ^dnncov  {dead  and  living)  with 
which  the  verse  closes.  When  it  is,  then,  said  ol  Be  XotTrol 
t(3v  veKpwv  ovK  dve^Tjaav,  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  we  ought  without  hesitation  to 
give  dve^rja-av  the  same  sense  which  it  has  in  the  passage 
just  cited. 

The  verb  dva^day  is  elsewhere  found  in  only  two  places  in 
the  New  Testament,  namely  in  Luke  xv.  24  (repeated  in 
vs.  32)  :  “  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  {dvi- 
” ;  and  in  Rom.  vii.  9 :  “  but  when  the  commandment 
came,  sin  revived  {dve^rja-ev)  and  I  died.”  In  both  these 
instances  the  word  is  used  metaphorically;  but  the  metaphor 
is  based  on  the  prevalent  signification  of  the  word  to  rise  to 
life  from  a  state  or  condition  of  death.  The  restoration  of 
the  prodigal  son  to  his  father  was,  as  it  were,  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  or  the  entering  upon  a  new  existence.  Sin, 
by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  commandment,  was 
quickened  from  its  death-like  stupor  to  life  and  activity; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  sinner  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  under  the  fell  influence  of  sin,  of  which  he  had  been 
previously  as  insensible  as  though  it  had  no  living  hold 
upon  him.  But  in  the  passage  before  us,  a  metaphorical 
use  of  dve^rja-av  would  be  inadmissible,  viewed  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  passage  itself,  but  its  context,  both  preceding 
and  following;  for  it  would  compel  us  to  affix  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  sense  to  the  whole  passage,  if  not  to  the  whole  chapter, 
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unless  we  mix  the  plain  and  figurative,  the  literal  and  meta¬ 
phorical,  in  defiance  of  all  hermeneutical  laws. 

We  see,  then,  that  dve^ijcrav  in  the  second  member,  em¬ 
ployed  as  it  is  in  Rom.  xiv.  9,  of  Christ’s  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  wdiat  sense  shall  be  given 
to  €^7}aav  in  the  first  member,  with  which  it  stands  in  such 
marked  antithesis.  It  must  relate  to  a  physical  resurrection, 
a  reunion  of  soul  and  body,  not  in  the  gross  material  sense 
in  which  the  union  takes  place  on  earth,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  that  higher  existence  to  which  the  blessed 
will  attain  after  the  resurrection. 

But  not  only  is  e^rjaav  to  be  interpreted  of  a  physical 
resurrection,  from  its  antithesis  with  dve^rjaav  in  the  second 
member,  but  from  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  word  as  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  employed  in  several 
instances  of  persons  restored  to  life  or  raised  from  the  dead, 
“  My  daughter  is  now  dead,  but  come  and  she  shall  live  {^rj- 
aerat)."  Matt.  ix.  18.  “  And  they,  when  they  had  heard  that 

he  [the  Lord  Jesus]  was  alive  {^y)^  believed  not.”  Mark  xvi. 
11.  “  And  when  they  found  not  his  body,  they  came  saying 
that  they  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said  that  he  was 
alive  ”  {^v).  Luke  xxiv.  23.  “  To  whom  also  he  showed 
himself  alive  {l^wvTa)  after  his  passion.”  Acts  i.  3.  “  And  he 
gave  her  his  hand  and  lifted  her  up,  and  when  he  had  called 
the  saints  and  widows,  presented  her  alive  (ftScray).”  Acts 
ix.  41.  See  also  Acts  xx.  12.  These  citations  will  suffice 
to  show  that  in  the  cognate  passage  before  us,  is  not 

to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  nor  as  denoting  mere 
continuance  of  existence,  but  a  veritable  restoration  from 
death  to  life.  As  this  could  not  be  predicated  of  the  souls 
of  these  martyrs,  which,  from  the  time  when  they  had  sealed 
with  their  blood  their  testimony  for  the  truth,  had  always 
been  with  Christ,  it  must  be  referred  to  their  bodies,  that  had 
lain  so  many  centuries  in  the  grave,  but  were  now  raised  to 
a  life  of  incorruptible  glory. 

With  every  philological  argument,  then,  in  its  favor,  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  refer  the  vision  in  Rev.  xx.  4  to  an 
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actual  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and  other  eminent  saints? 
Is  there  any  violation  of  scripture  analogy  in  such  a  view? 
Will  there  not  be  grades  of  glory  and  happiness  through- 
out  eternity,  as  the  firmament  reveals  to  us  stars  of  various 
magnitude  and  brightness  ?  This  seems  to  be  clearly  im¬ 
plied  in  Dan.  xii.  3;  nor  can  we  question  it,  unless  we  place 
all  the  blessed  on  the  same  level  of  enjoyment,  without 
respect  to  their  comparative  eminence  in  piety  on  earth,  or 
their  self-denial  and  labors  in  their  Master’s  service.  There 
are  some  historical  facts  in  the  Bible  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  subject  of  this  discussion.  Enoch  and  Elijah  were 
exempted  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  grave,  and 
translated  immediately  from  earth  to  heaven.  After  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  “  the  graves  were  opened,  and 
many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out 
of  their  graves,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared 
unto  many  (Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53).  It  is  strange  that  any 
should  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  these  bodies  were  received 
up  into  heaven,  or  returned  again  to  the  grave,  there  to  sleep 
until  the  general  resurrection.  Had  the  latter  been  true,  the 
Jewish  priests  could  have  disputed  with  some  show  of 
reason  the  reality  of  their  appearance,  finding  their  bodies, 
as  they  would  have  done,  in  the  grave.  This  leads  us  to 
believe,  with  much  assurance,  that  they  were  taken  up  into 
heaven  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  ascension.  He  was  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept ;  they,  the  precursors  of  a 
glorious  harvest  yet  to  be  gathered  in. 

If,  then,  the  bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  those  saints 
that  came  forth  from  the  grave  after  Christ’s  resurrection, 
were  raised  to  heaven,  and  are  now  there,  while  the  bodies 
of  Abraham,  David,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  other  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  are  yet  mouldering  in  the  grave,  shall  we  regard 
it  strange  if  these  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  together 
with  the  eminent  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,  are  to  be  honored  by  a  resurrection  which  shall  ante¬ 
date  that  of  the  rest  of  the  pious  dead,  who,  in  accordance 
with  God’s  sovereign  pleasure,  are  to  remain  in  the  grave 
until  this  thousand  years  of  the  martyr-reign  is  ended  ? 
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But  our  examination  of  this  passage  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  did  not  inquire  to  what  class  of  persons  ol  XoittoI  t&p 
vcKpwv  in  vs.  5  refers.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  expositors  that  reference  is  had  in  these  words  to  the 
whole  company  of  the  dead,  both  good  and  bad.  But  is 
not  this  an  erroneous  view  ?  Has  not  the  apocalypt  in  his 
eye  the  righteous  dead,  and  these  only  ?  Do  not  the  persons 
in  vs.  5,  designated  by  oi  \ot7rol  riov  veKpwv,  revive  and  live 
again  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  martyrs,  who  have 
been  raised  to  thrones  of  glory  during  the  preceding  chiliad 
,  of  years  ?  Very  reluctantly  ought  we  to  employ  a  word  of 
such  high  import  as  avi^rjaaVi  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
found  elsewhere  in  its  literal  sense  only  in  one  passage  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  it  refers  to  the  reanimation  of 
Christ’s  body ;  we  say,  very  reluctantly  ought  we  to  employ 
this  great  word  of  the  wicked,  who  are  to  rise  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt  (Dan.  xii.  2),  and  whose  resurrection  is 
one  of  damnation  instead  of  life  and  happiness  (John  v.  29). 

But  the  words  ol  Xoivoi  place  this  reference  of  the  passage 
to  the  pious  dead  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Aonroi  is 
derived  from  XetTro),  and  signifies  those  who  are  left  of  a 
number  from  which  some  have  previously  been  taken.  The 
same  class  of  persons  must  be  referred  to  in  the  correlates 
soTwe,  others^  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  adjuncts  which 
characterize  them  as  belonging  to  different  classes.  We  will 
not  deny  that  the  language  might  have  been  so  shaped,  that 
oi  XoLTTOL  would  have  referred  naturally  and  properly  to  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  dead ;  yet  as  the  words  here  stand, 
we  cannot,  without  great  great  violence,  make  oi  \0t7r0l  em¬ 
brace  any  other  than  the  class  of  the  pious  dead,  from  which 
the  martyr-saints  have  previously  been  taken  to  participate 
in  the  first  resurrection. 

The  exegesis  which  we  have  adopted  receives  further 
confirmation  from  the  declaration  in  vs.  5,  avrij  17  avdcrraaifi 
17  TrpeoTT},  this  is  the  first  resurrection.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  refers  to  the  thousand  years  of  the  martyr- 
reign  ;  for  in  the  following  verse  it  is  declared  that  he  who 
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has  part  in  the  first  resurrection  is  blessed  and  holy,  and  that 
upon  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall 
be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a 
thousand  years.  What  then  is  the  second  resurrection,  to 
which  this  stands  related  as  the  first  resurrection?  It  is 
manifestly  found  in  the  words,  “  but  the  rest  of  the  dead 
lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.” 
The  second  resurrection  follows  immediately  upon  the  close 
of  the  first,  which  embraces  in  its  whole  sweep  of  events 
one  thousand  years.  We  do  not  turn  aside  here  to  inquire 
into  the  length  of  these  prophetic  years,  since  our  argument 
is  wholly  apart  from  the  discussion  of  that  point.  But  here 
are  evidently  two  resurrections,  the  one  following  the  other ; 
and  our  assumption  is,  that  if  one  is  literal  the  other  is 
literal,  and  if  one  is  metaphorical  the  other  is  metaphorical. 
Every  principle  of  interpretation  demands  this.  Now  the 
declaration,  “  blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
first  resurrection,”  does  not  imply  that  they  who  share  in 
the  second  or  following  resurrection,  are  not  also  blessed  and 
holy ;  but  the  sentiment  is,  that  the  persons  embraced  in  the 
first  avu(na<n<i  are  pre-eminently  blessed  and  holy,  and 
exempt  from  the  power  of  the  second  death.  This  idea  is 
rendered  still  more  emphatic  by  the  clause  which  follows: 
“  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,”  and  the  repe¬ 
tition  from  vs.  4 :  “  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years.”  What  conceivable  meaning  can  be  attached  to 
this  verse,  if  the  resurrection  in  vs.  4  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
metaphorical  or  symbolical  of  some  great  moral  change 
which  is  to  take  place  in  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth? 
The  passage  is  deprived  of  all  sense,  if  the  resurrection  in 
vs.  4  be  regarded  as  other  than  what  is  actual  and  real.  Are 
we  not  justified,  then,  in  claiming  from  this  passage  the  most 
abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  that  there  are  to  be  two 
distinct  and  successive  resurrections  of  the  pious  dead?  Have 
we  perverted  the  laws  of  grammar  or  the  meaning  of  words 
in  reaching  this  conclusion  ?  Have  we  turned  aside  from  the 
sacred  text  to  follow  the  wild  speculations  and  vagaries  of 
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human  reasoning  ?  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  advanced  against  this  view,  nor  would  we 
undervalue  them.  We  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  them  ;  the  subject  lying,  as  it  does,  so  far  in 
the  distant  future,  and  relating  to  that  which  so  far  trans¬ 
cends  the  unaided  power  of  the  human  intellect  to  compass. 
But  formidable  as  these  objections  may  be,  they  are  power¬ 
less  when  confronted  with  the  great  utterance  of  the  passage, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  righteous  dead,  which  shall  antedate  by  a  chiliad 
of  prophetic  years  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  and  which  is 
therefore  called  amoracri?  17  •npanr),  the  first  resvrrection,  or 
more  literally,  the  resurrection  (viz.)  the  first.  It  may  not  be 
unprofitable,  however,  to  notice  several  of  the  more  common 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a  first  and  second  resurrection 
of  the  pious  dead. 

It  is  alleged  as  adverse  to  this  view,  that  it  is  taught 
nowhere  else  in  the  word  of  God.  What  if  this  were  so  ? 
It  would  not  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  passage  before 
us.  Some  of  the  sublimest  truths  of  revelation  are  unfolded 
in  single  passages.  The  fact  that  Christ’s  mediatorial  king¬ 
dom  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  Father,  when  he  shall  have  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet,  is  revealed  only  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
24  -  28.  The  nature  of  the  resurrection-body  is  discussed 
only  in  this  same  chapter.  The  marvellous  declaration  that 
saints  shall  judge  angels  is  made  only  once,  and  that  too  in 
the  form  of  an  interrogation.  The  allegation,  then,  that  this 
doctrine  of  a  first  and  second  resurrection  is  found  only  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  if  it  were  so,  would 
not  invalidate  its  truth.  But,  as  we  have  shown  in  the 
former  portion  of  this  Article,  it  seems  clearly  referred  to  by 
Paul,  in  his  i^avd(TTa(Ti<i  rav  veKpwv^  and  in  the  order  {ev  tw 
Ihioi  raypari)  in  which  the  dead  are  to  arise  ;  so  that  were 
this  text  in  Rev.  xx.  4  blotted  out,  the  hiatus  might  be  quite 
readily  filled  from  the  teachings  of  Paul. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  exegesis  of  these  passages 
which  we  have  adopted,  would  raise  to  heaven  a  portion  of 
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the  pious  dead  without  the  preliminary  process  of  the  judg. 
ment ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  great  fact 
of  revelation,  that  the  righteous  are  to  be  first  judged,  and 
then  enter  into  life  eternal.  But  may  not  a  virtual  judg. 
ment  be  passed  upon  the  pious,  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  which  shall  be 
confirmed  to  them  in  the  solemn  award  of  the  final  judg. 
ment  ?  Is  not  a  preliminary  judgment  of  this  sort  passed 
upon  all  who  die  in  the  Lord  and  are  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  Christ  ?  It  does  not  preclude  their  standing 
with  the  rest  of  the  human  family  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ,  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  bodily  to 
heaven.  The  resurrection  of  those  who  came  forth  from  their 
graves  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  appearance  at  his  bar,  in  whose  triumphal  train 
they  ascended  to  heaven,  and  whose  bodies,  fashioned  afterthe 
image  of  his  glorified  body,  are  the  pledge  of  his  redemptive 
grace  that  all,  in  due  time,  shall  be  raised  from  the  grave  and 
transformed  into  his  glorious  likeness.  Nor  can  it  be  reason¬ 
ably  charged  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  mar. 
tyr.saintsjto  live  and  reign  with  Christ  antecedent  to  the  resur. 
rection  of  the  rest  of  the  righteous  dead  and  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  that  this  class  will  be  exempted  thereby  from  standing 
before  the  bar  of  God,  to  be  judged  like  all  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  As  Professor  Stuart  well  remarks  :  “  The  decisions  of 
conscience  need  no  protracted  time  for  examination.  Each 
spirit  takes,  of  course,  the  place  to  which  its  character 
necessarily  assigns  it,  and  all  this,  as  we  may  suppose,  with¬ 
out  any  general  or  even  any  particular  and  formal  judgment 
after  the  manner  of  human  tribunals.” 

We  believe  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment; 
but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  an  order  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  pious,  nor  of  the  admission  to  blessedness 
of  those  who  attain  unto  the  first  resurrection,  long  anterior 
to  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
judgment.  Preliminary  to  the  final  act  in  the  drama  of  time, 
the  most  stupendous  scenes  will  be  enacted,  which,  as 
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precursors  of  scenes  of  greater  glory  and  blessedness  yet  to 
come,  will  fill  all  holy  beings  with  admiration  and  rapture. 
The  glory  of  the  first  millennium  will  be  far  transcended  by 
that  of  the  second,  when  the  devil  having  been  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  have  already  been  consigned 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  (Rev.  xx.  10),  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  at  rest  and  be  quiet  (Isa.  xiv.  17),  and  heaven  above 
shall  resound  with  new  hallelujahs  as  the  martyr-saints 
enter  upon  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  first  resurrection. 
Then  shall  be  realized  the  predictions  of  the  latter-day  glory, 
made  by  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  and  other  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Then,  in  view  of  the  vast  multitudes  who  in 
successive  generations  shall  throng  the  ways  of  Zion,  and 
come  up  to  her  solemn  feasts,  the  blessed  Redeemer  “  shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied,”  and  it 
shall  be  rapturously  exclaimed  :  “  Who  are  these  that  fly  aa 
a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?  ” 

To  the  first  resurrection  (i)  avd<TTa(n<i  17  7rpu>Tr])y  which  shall 
be  the  crowning  event  of  this  glorious  epoch,  we  believe  that 
Paul  had  reference  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  It 
was  to  be  attained  only  by  the  most  intense  and  persevering 
efforts  after  holiness.  With  all  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
his  Master,  with  all  his  self-denying  labors,  with  all  his  high 
spiritual  attainments  and  gifts,  even  though  he  had  been 
caught  up  into  paradise  and  heard  unspeakable  words  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,  with  all  these  gifts  and 
graces  and  abundance  of  revelations,  he  was  not  certain 
of  having  fully  attained  to  this  i^avdaracn<i  twv  veKpwv^ 
but  he  avowed  it  as  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determi¬ 
nation,  “  to  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  “  Let  our  conversation  be 
in  heaven ;  from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it 
may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to 
the  working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  even  all  things 
unto  himself.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MONASTICISM.* 

BT  PHILIP  SCHAFP,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

Origin  of  Christian  Monasticism.  Comparison  with 
OTHER  forms  OF  AsCETICISM. 

The  monastic  institution  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  thenceforth  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Beginning  in  Egypt,  it 
spread  in  an  irresistible  tide  over  the  East  and  the  West, 
continued  to  be  the  chief  repository  of  the  Christian  life 
down  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  and  still  remains  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  an  indispensable  institution, 
and  the  most  productive  seminary  of  saints,  priests,  and 
missionaries. 

The  germs  of  the  ascetic  tendency  are  found  among  the 
heretics  and  the  weak,  Judaizing  Christians  opposed  in  the 
writings  of  Paul.  Monasticism  is  only  the  full  develop- 
'  ment  and  organization  of  asceticism.  It  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Christian  church,  but  belongs  also  to  other 
religions,  both  before  and  after  Christ,  especially  in  the  East. 
It  proceeds  from  religious  seriousness,  enthusiasm,  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  from  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  noble  souls  towards  solitude,  contemplation,  and 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  the  temptations  of 
the  w^drld ;  but  it  gives  this  tendency  an  undue  predomi¬ 
nance  over  the  social,  practical,  and  world-reforming  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

Among  the  Hindus  the  ascetic  system  may  be  traced  back 

1  The  Monks  of  the  West.  By  Count  de  Montalembert.  Translated  from 
the  French.  Edinburg  and  London  :  1861.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  history 
of  Monasticism  before  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia.  Vol.  II.  is  devoted  mainly  to 
St.  Benedict.  The  French  original  is  to  embrace  six  volumes,  and  to  come 
down  to  St.  Bernard. 
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almost  to  the  time  of  Moses,  certainly  beyond  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  found  it  there  in  full  force,  and  substantially 
with  the  same  characteristics  which  it  presents  at  the  present 
day.^  Let  us  consider  it  a  few  moments. 

The  Vedas,  portions  of  which  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ,  the  Laws  of  Menu,  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  that  is  six  or  seven 
centuries  before  our  era,  and  the  numerous  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Indian  religion,  enjoin  by  example  and  precept 
entire  abstraction  of  thought,  seclusion  from  the  world,  and 
a  variety  of  penitential  and  meritorious  acts  of  self-mortifi- 

1  Compare  the  occasional  notices  of  the  Indian  gymnosophists  in  Strabo  (Lib. 
XV.  c.  1,  after  accounts  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great),  Arrian  (Exped. 
Alex.,  Lib.  VII.  c.  1  -3,  and  Hist.  Ind.,  c.  11 ),  Plinius  (Hist.  Nat,  VIL  2),  Diod. 
Sic.  (Lib.  II),  Plutarch  (Alex.,  64),  Porphyry  (De  abstinent.  Lib.  IV.),  Lucian 
(Fugit.  7),  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom.  Lib.  1.  and  HI.),  and  August.  (Detivit.Dei.,- 
Lib.  XIV.  c.  17  :  “  Per  opacas  Indiac  solitudines,  quum  quidam  nudi  philosophen- 
tnr,  unde  gymnosophistae  nominantur;  adhibent  tamen  genitaiibiLS  tcgmina,qui- 
bus  per  cetera  membrorum  carent  ”  ;  and  Lib.  XV.  20,  where  he  denies  all  merit 
to  their  celibacy,  because  it  is  not  “  secundum  fidem  summi  boni,  qui  est  Deus”). 
With  these  ancient  representations  agree  the  narratives  of  Fon  Eounki  (about  400, 
translated  by  M.  A.  Rdmusat,  Par.,  1836),  Marco  Polo  (1280),  Bremer  (1670), 
Hamilton  (1700),  Papi,  Niebuhr,  Orlich,  Sonnerat,  and  others.  Sec  the  older 
accounts  of  Catholic  missionaries  to  Thibet,  in  Pinkerton’s  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  Vol.  VII.,  and  also  the  recent  work  of  Hue,  a  French  missionary 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  Lazare  :  Souvenirs  d’un  Voyage  dans  Ic  Tartaric, 
le  Thibet,  ct  la  Chine,  pendant  les  anmfcs  1844-1846.  Compare  also  on  the 
whole  subject,  the  two  works  of  R.  S.  Hardy,  “  Eastern  Monasticism,”  and 
“  A  Manual  of  Buddhism  in  its  Modern  Development ;  transl.  from  Singaleso 
MSS.”  Lond.  1850.  The  striking  affinity  between  Buddhism  and  Romanism 
extends,  by  the  way,  beyond  monkery  and  convent-life  to  the  hierarchical  organ¬ 
ization,  with  the  Grand  Lama  for  pope,  and  to  the  worship,  with  it.s  ceremonies, 
feasts,  processions,  pilgrimages,  confessional,  a  kind  of  mass,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  extreme  unction,  etc.  The  view  is  certainly  at  least  plausible,  to  w’hich 
the  great  geographer,  Carl  Ritter  (Erdkunde,  II.  p.  283  -  299,  2d  cd.),  has  given 
the  weight  of  his  name,  that  the  Lamaists  in  Thibet  borrowed  their  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  part  from  the  Ncstorian  missionaries.  But  this  view  is 
a  mere  hypothesis,  and  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  Buddhism  in 
Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Japan,  where  no  Nestorian  missionaries  ever  were, 
shows  the  same  striking  resemblance  to  Romanism  as  the  Lamaism  of  Thibet, 
Tartary,  and  North  China.  Respecting  the  singular  tradition  of  Prester  John, 
or  the  Christian  priest-king  in  Eastern  Asia,  which  arose  about  the  eleventh 
century,  and  respecting  the  Ncstorian  missions,  sec  Ritter,  1.  c. 
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cation,  by  which  the  devotee  assumes  a  proud  superiority 
over  the  vulgar  herd  of  mortals,  and  is  absorbed  at  last  into 
the  divine  fountain  of  all  being.  The  ascetic  system  is 
essential  alike  to  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  the  two  oppo- 
site  and  yet  cognate  branches  of  the  Indian  religion,  which 
in  many  respects  are  similarly  related  to  each  other,  as  Ju. 
daism  is  to  Christianity,  or  also  as  Romanism  to  Protes- 
tantism  ;  Buddhism  is  a  later  reformation  of  Brahmanism ; 
it  dates  probably  from  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  (ac- 
cording  to  other  accounts,  much  earlier)  ;  and,  although 
subsequently  expelled  by  the  Brahmins  from  Hindostan,  it 
embraces  more  followers  than  any  other  heathen  religion, 
since  it  rules  in  Farther  India,  nearly  all  the  Indian  islands, 
Japan,  Thibet,  a  great  part  of  China,  and  Central  Asia  to 
the  borders  of  Sibera.  But  the  two  religions  start  from  oppo¬ 
site  principles.  The  Brahmanic  asceticism*  proceeds  from 
a  pantheistic  view  of  the  world  ;  the  Buddhistic,  from  an 
atheistic  and  nihilistic,  yet  very  earnest,  view ;  the  one  is 
controlled  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute  but  abstract  unity  and 
a  feeling  of  contempt  of  the  world ;  the  other,  by  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  but  unreal  variety  and  a  feeling  of  deep  grief 
over  the  emptiness  and  nothingness  of  all  existence ;  the  one 
is  predominantly  objective,  positive,  and  idealistic ;  the 
other,  more  subjective,  negative,  and  realistic ;  the  one  aims 
at  an  absorption  into  the  universal  spirit  of  Brahma;  the 
other,  consistently,  into  an  absorption  into  nonentity,  if  it  be 
true  that  Buddhism  starts  from  an  atheistic  rather  than  a 
pantheistic  or  dualistic  basis.  “  Brahmanism,”  says  a  mod- 
ern  writer  on  the  subject,^  “looks  back  to  the  beginning; 
Buddhism,  to  the  end;  the  former  loves  cosmogony;  the 
latter,  eschatology.  Both  reject  the  existing  world  ;  the 
Brahman  despises  it  because  he  contrasts  it  with  the  higher 
being  of  Brahma;  the  Buddhist  bewails  it  because  of  its 

1  The  Indian  word  for  it  is  tapas,  i.e.  the  burning  out,  or  the  extinction,  of  the 
individual  being,  and  its  absorption  into  the  essence  of  Brahma. 

•  Ad.  Wuttke,  in  his  able  and  instructive  work.  Das  Geisteslchcn  der  Chinesen, 
Japancr,  und  Indier  (second  part  of  his  History  of  Heathenism),  1853,  p.  593. 
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uiirealness ;  the  former  sees  God  in  all ;  the  other,  emptiness 
in  all.”  Yet,  as  all  extremes  meet,  the  abstract  all-entity  of 
Brahmanism  and  the  equally  abstract  nonentity  or  vacuity 
of  Buddhism  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  may 
lead  to  the  same  ascetic  practices.  The  asceticism  of  Brah¬ 
manism  takes  more  the  direction  of  anchoretism,  while  that 
of  Buddhism  exists  generally  in  the  social  form  of  regular 
convent  life. 

The  Hindu  monks  or  gymnosophists  (naked  philosophers), 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  live  in  woods,  caves,  on  moun¬ 
tains  or  rocks,  in  poverty,  celibacy,  abstinence,  silence, 
sleeping  on  straw  or  the  bare  ground,  crawling  on  the  belly, 
standing  all  day  on  tiptoe,  exposed  to  the  pouring  rain  or 
scorching  sun,  with  four  fires  kindled  around  them,  pre¬ 
senting  a  savage  and  frightful  appearance,  yet  greatly 
revered  by  the  multitude,  especially  the  women,  and  per¬ 
forming  miracles,  not  unfrequently  completing  their  austeri¬ 
ties  by  suicide  at  the  stake  or  in  the  waves  of  the  Ganges. 
Thus  they  are  described  by  the  ancients  and  by  modern 
travellers.  The  Buddhist  monks  are  less  fanatical  and 
extravagant  than  the  Hindu  yogis  and  fakirs.  They  de¬ 
pend  mainly  on  fasting,  prayer,  psalmody,  intense  contem¬ 
plation,  and  the  use  of  the  whip,  to  keep  their  rebellious 
flesh  in  subjection.  They  have  a  fully  developed  system  of 
monasticism  in  connection  with  their  priesthood,  and  a  large 
number  of  convents,  also  nunneries  for  female  devotees. 
The  Buddhist  monasticism,  especially  in  Thibet,  with  its 
vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience,  its  common  meals, 
readings,  and  various  pious  exercises,  bears  such  a  remark¬ 
able  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
that  older  Roman  missionaries  thought  it  could  be  only 
explained  as  a  diabolical  imitation.  But  the  original  always 
precedes  the  caricature,  and  the  ascetic  system  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  India  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
even  if  we  should  trace  this  back  to  Saint  Bartholomew  and 
Saint  Thomas. 

The  Hellenic  heathenism  was  less  serious  and  contem- 
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plative,  indeed,  than  the  Oriental ;  yet  the  Pythagoreans 
were  a  kind  of  monastic  society,  and  the  Platonic  view  of 
matter  and  of  body  not  only  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gnos¬ 
tic  and  Manichaean  asceticism,  but  had  much  to  do  also 
with  the  ethics  of  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Judaism,  apart  from  the  ancient  Nazarites,^  had  its  Essenes 
in  Palestine,®  and  its  Therapeutae  in  Egypt;*  though  these 
betray  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements  into  the  Mosaic 
religion,  and  so  find  no  mention  in  the  New  Testament. 

Lastly,  Mohammedanism,  though  in  mere  imitation  of 
Christian  and  pagan  examples,  has,  as  is  well  known,  its 
dervises  and  cloisters.* 

Now,  were  these  earlier  phenomena  the  source,  or  only 
analogies,  of  the  Christian  monasticism  ?  That  a  multitude 
of  foreign  usages  and  rites  made  their  way  into  the  church 
in  the  age  of  Constantine,  is  undeniable.  Hence  many  have 
held  that  monasticism  also  came  from  heathenism,  and 
was  an  apostasy  from  apostolic  Christianity,  which  Paul 
had  plainly  foretold  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.^  But  such  a 


1  Comp.  Num.  vi.  1-21. 

*  Compare  the  remarkable  description  of  these  Jewish  monks  by  the  elder 
Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  V.  1.5) :  “Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  praeter  caeteros  mira, 
sine  ulla  femina,  omni  vcnere  abdicata,  sine  pecunia,  socia  palmarum.  Ita  per 
scculorum  millia  (incredihile  dicta)  pens  aeterna  est  in  qua  nemo  nascitur.  Tara 
foecunda  illis  aliorum  vitae  penitintia  est.” 

*  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  II.  17)  erroneously  takes  them  for  Christians. 

*  II.  Uuffncr  (The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Vol.  I.  chap.  ii.  -  ix.,  N.  York,  1850) 
gives  an  extended  description  of  these  extra-Christian  forms  of  monasticism,  and 
derives  the  Christian  from  them,  especially  from  the  Buddhist. 

*  So  even  Calvin,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  refers  Paol’s 
prophecy  of  the  ascetic  apostasy  primarily  to  the  Eucratites,  Gnostics,  Montan- 
ists,  and  Manichacans,  but  extends  it  also  to  the  Papists  :  quando  coelibatnra 
ct  cilarrum  abstinentiam  severius  urgent  quam  ullum  Dei  praeceptum.  So, 
recently,  liuffner,  and  especially  Isaac  Taylor,  who,  in  his  “  Ancient  Christi- 
unity”  (Vol.  I.  p.  299  sqq.),  has  a  special  chapter  on  the  Predicted  Ascetic 
Apostasy.  The  best  modern  interpreters,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  apostle 
has  the  heretical  Gnostic  dualistic  ascetici^im  in  his  eye,  which  forbade  inamage 
and  certain  meats  as  intrinsically  impure ;  whereas  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches  make  marriage  a  sacrament,  subordinate  it  only  to  celibacy,  and  limit 
the  proliiltition  of  it  to  priests  and  monks.  The  application  of  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3 
to  the  Catholic  church  is  therefore  admissible,  at  most,  only  in  a  partial  and 
indirect  way. 
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view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  great  place  of  this 
phenomenon  in  history ;  and  would,  furthermore,  involve  the 
entire  ancient  church,  with  its  greatest  and  best  representa¬ 
tives,  both  east  and  west, — its  Athanasius,  its  Chrysostom,  its 
Jerome,  its  Augustine, — in  the  predicted  apostasy  from  the 
faith.  And  no  one  will  now  hold  that  these  men,  who  all 
admired  and  commended  the  monastic  life,  were  antichris- 
tian  errorists,  and  that  the  few  and  almost  exclusively 
negative  opponents  of  that  asceticism,  as  Jovinian,  Helvidi- 
us,  and  Vigilantius,  were  the  sole  representatives  of  pure 
Christianity  in  the  Nil^ene  and  next  following  age. 

In  this  whole  matter  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two 
forms  of  asceticism,  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  in  spirit 
and  principle,  though  similar  in  form  —  the  Gnostic  dualistic 
and  the  Catholic.  The  former  of  these  did  certainly  come 
from  heathenism ;  but  the  latter  sprang  independently  from 
the  Christian  spirit  of  self-denial  and  longing  for  moral 
perfection,  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  excrescences,  has  fulfilled 
an  important  mission  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  pagan  monachism,  the  pseudo-Jewish,  the  heretical 
Christian,  above  all  the  Gnostic  and  Manichaean,  is  based  on 
an  irreconcilable  metaphysical  dualism  between  mind  and 
matter;  the  catholic  Christian  monachism  arises  from  the 
moral  conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  The  former 
is  prompted  throughout  by  spiritual  pride  and  selfishness; 
the  latter,  by  humility  and  love  to  God  and  man.  The  false 
asceticism  aims  at  annihilation  of  the  body  and  pantheistic 
absorption  of  the  human  being  in  the  divine;  the  Christian 
strives  after  the  glorification  of  the  body  and  personal  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  living  God  in  Christ.  And  the  effects  of  the 
two  are  equally  different.  Though  it  is  also  unquestionable 
that,  notwithstanding  this  difference  of  principle,  and  despite 
the  condemnation  of  Gnosticism  and  Manichaeism,  the 
heathen  dualism  exerted  a  powerful  inffuence  on  the  catho¬ 
lic  asceticism  and  its  view  of  the  world,  particularly  upon 
anchoretisni  and  monasticism  in  the  East,  and  has  been  fully 
transcended  only  in  evangelical  Protestantism.  The  precise 
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degree  of  this  influence,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  heathen  ingredients  in  the  early  monachism  of  the 
church,  were  an  interesting  subject  of  special  investigation. 

The  germs  of  the  Christian  monasticism  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and,  in  fact, 
faintly  even  in  the  anxious  ascetic  practices  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age.  This  asceticism, 
particularly  fasting  and  celibacy,  was  commended  more  or 
less  distinctly  by  the  most  eminent  ante-Nicene  Fathers,  and 
was  practised,  at  least  partially,  by  a  particular  class  of  Chris¬ 
tians  (by  Origen  even  to  the  unnatural  extreme  of  self-emascu¬ 
lation).  So  early  as  the  Decian  persecution,  about  the  year 
250,  we  meet  also  the  first  instances  of  the  flight  of  ascetics, 
or  Christian  philosophers,  into  the  wilderness,  though  rather 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  by  way  of  escape  from  personal 
danger.  So  long  as  the  church  herself  was  a  child  of  the 
desert,  and  stood  in  abrupt  opposition  to  the  persecuting 
world,  the  ascetics  of  both  sexes  usually  lived  near  the 
congregations  or  in  the  midst  of  them,  often  even  in  the 
families,  seeking  there  to  realize  the  ideal  of  Christian  per¬ 
fection.  But  when,  under  Constantine,  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  empire  became  nominally  Christian,  they 
felt  that  in  this  world-church,  especially  in  such  cities  as 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  they  were  not  at 
home,  and  voluntarily  retired  into  waste  and  desolate  places 
and  mountain  clefts,  there  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  undisturbed. 

Thus  far  monachism  is  a  reaction  against  the  secularizing 
state-church  system  and  the  decay  of  discipline,  and  an  ear¬ 
nest,  well-meant,  though  mistaken,  effort  to  save  the  virginal 
purity  of  the  Christian  church,  by  transplanting  it  in  the 
wilderness.  The  moral  corruption  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  but  was  essen¬ 
tially  heathen  in  the  whole  framework  of  society,  the 
oppressiveness  of  taxes,^  the  extremes  of  despotism  and 

1  Lactantius  says  it  was  necessary  to  buy  even  the  liberty  of  breathing;  and, 
according  to  Zosimus  (Hist.  II.  33),  fathers  prostituted  their  daughters  to  have 
means  to  pay  their  tax. 
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slavery,  of  extravagant  luxury  and  hopeless  poverty,  the 
repletion  of  classes,  the  decay  of  all  productive  energy  yi 
science  and  art,  and  the  threatening  incursions  of  barbarians 
Oil  the  frontiers,  —  all  favored  the  inclination  towards  solitude 
in  just  the  most  earnest  minds. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  monasticism  afforded  also  a 
compensation  for  martyrdom,  which  ceased  with  the  Chris¬ 
tianization  of  the  state,  and  thus  gave  place  to  a  voluntary 
martyrdom,  a  gradual  self-destruction,  a  sort  of  religious 
suicide.  In  the  burning  deserts  and  awful  caverns  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  amidst  the  pains  of  self-torture,  the  mortification 
of  natural  desires,  and  relentless  battles  with  hellish  mon¬ 
sters,  the  ascetics  now  sought  to  win  the  crown  of  heavenly 
glory,  which  their  predecessors  in  the  times  of  persecution 
had  more  quickly  and  easily  gained  by  a  bloody  death. 

The  native  land  of  the  monastic  life  was  Egypt,  the  land 
where  oriental  and  Grecian  literature,  philosophy,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  Christian  orthodoxy  and  Gnostic  heresy  met,  both 
in  friendship  and  hostility.  Monasticism  was  favored  and 
promoted  here  by  climate  and  geographic  features,  by  the 
oasis-like  seclusion  of  the  country,  by  the  bold  contrast  of 
barren  deserts  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  by  the 
superstition,  the  contemplative  turn,  and  the  passive  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  national  character,  by  the  example  of  the  Thera- 
peutae,  and  by  the  moral  principles  of  the  Alexandrian 
Fathers ;  especially  by  Origen’s  theory  of  a  higher  and  lower 
morality,  and  of  the  merit  of  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy. 
Aelian  says  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  bear  the  most 
exquisite  torture  without  a  murmur,  and  would  rather  be 
tormented  to  death  than  compromise  truth.  Such  natures, 
once  seized  with  religious  enthusiasm,  are  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  for  saints  of  the  desert. 

Development  of  Monasticism. 

In  the  historical  development  of  the  monastic  institution, 
we  must  distinguish  four  stages.  The  first  three  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  fourth  century;  the  remaining  one  reached 
maturity  in  the  Latin  church  of  the  Middle  Age. 
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The  first  stage  is  an  ascetic  life,  as  yet  not  organized  nor 
separated  from  the  church.  It  comes  down  from  the  ante- 
Nicene  age,  and  has  been  already  noticed.  It  now  took  the 
form,  for  the  most  part,  of  either  hermit  or  cenobite  life, 
but  continued  in  the  church  itself,  especially  among  the 
clergy,  who  might  be  called  half  monks. 

The  second  stage  is  hermit  life  or  anchoretism.^  It  arose 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  gave  asceticism  a 
fixed  and  permanent  shape,  and  pushed  it  even  to  external 
separation  from  the  world.  It  took  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
John  the  Baptist  for  its  models,  and  went  beyond  them. 
Not  content  with  partial  and  temporary  retirement  from 
common  life,  which  may  be  united  with  social  intercourse 
and  useful  labors,  the  consistent  anchoret  secludes  himself 
from  all  society,  even  from  kindred  ascetics,  and  comes  only 
exceptionally  into  contact  with  human  affairs,  either  to 
receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of  every  class,  especially  of  the 
sick  and  the  needy  (which  were  very  frequent  in  the  case  of 
the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to  appear  in  the  cities  on 
some  extraordinary  occasion  as  a  spirit  from  another  world. 
His  clothing  is  a  hair  shirt  and  a  wild  beast’s  skin  ;  his  food, 
bread  and  salt;  his  dwelling,  a  cave;  his  employment, 
prayer,  affliction  of  the  body,  and  conflict  with  Satanic 
powers  and  wild  images  of  fancy.  This  mode  of  life  was 
founded  by  Paul  of  Thebes  and  Saint  Anthony,  and  came 
to  perfection  in  the  East.  It  was  too  eccentric  and  unprac¬ 
tical  for  the  West,  and  hence  less  frequent  there,  especially 
in  the  rougher  climates.  To  the  female  sex  it  was  entirely 
unsuited.  There  was  a  class  of  hermits,  the  Sarabaites  in 
Egypt  and  the  Rhemoboths  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  bands  of 
at  least  two  or  three  together ;  but  their  quarrelsomeness, 
occasional  intemperance,  and  opposition  to  the  clergy, 
brought  them  into  ill  repute. 

1  From  &i/ax<»pcW)  to  retire  (from  human  society),  kvaxotpriT^s,  ipujixlrris  (from 
iprifiia,  a  desert).  The  word  fiovax^s  (from  fjiSvoi,  alone,  and  fioviCfiy,  to  live 
alone),  monachns  (whence  monk),  also  points  originally  to  solitary,  hermit  life, 
but  is  commonly  synonymous  with  cenobite  or  friar. 
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The  third  step  in  the  progress  of  the  monastic  life  brings 
us  to  cenobitism  or  cloister  life, — monasticism  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word.^  It  originated  likewise  in  Egypt, 
from  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  and  was 
carried  by  Saint  Pachomius  to  the  East,  and  afterwards  by 
Saint  Benedict  to  the  West.  Both  these  ascetics,  like  the 
most  celebrated  order-founders  of  later  days,  were  originally 
hermits.  Cloister  life  is  a  regular  organization  of  the  asce- 
lic  life  on  a  social  basis.  It  recognizes,  at  least  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  the  social  element  of  human  nature,  and  represents  it 
in  a  narrovver  sphere,  secluded  from  the  larger  world.  As 
hermit  life  often  led  to  cloister  life,  so  the  cloister  life  was 
not  only  a  refuge  for  the  spirit  weary  of  the  world,  but  also 
in  many  ways  a  school  for  practical  life  in  the  church.  It 
formed  the  transition  from  isolated  to  social  Christianity. 
It  consists  in  an  association  of  a  number  of  anchorets  of  the 
same  sex  for  mutual  advancement  in  ascetic  holiness.  The 
cenobites  live  somewhat  according  to  the  laws  of  civili¬ 
zation,  under  one  roof,  and  under  a  superintendent  or  abbot.® 
They  divide  their  time  between  common  devotions  and 
manual  labor,  and  devote  their  surplus  provisions  to  charity, 
except  the  mendicant  monks,  who  themselves  live  by  alms. 
In  this  modified  form  monasticism  became  available  to  the 
female  sex,  to  which  the  solitary  desert  life  was  utterly  im¬ 
practicable;  and  with  the  cloisters  of  monks  there  appear 
at  once  cloisters  also  of  nuns.®  Between  the  anchorets 

^  'K.our6^iov,  coenobium  ;  from  Koivhs  $los,  vita  communis  ;  then  the  congregation 
of  monks ;  sometimes  also  used  for  the  building.  In  the  same  sense  fidySpa, 
stable,  fold,  and  (loycurr-iipiov,  claustrum  (whence  cloister).  Also  Kavpat,  laurae 
(literally  streets),  that  is  cells,  of  which  usually  a  number  were  built,  not  far 
apart,  so  as  to  form  a  hamlet.  Hence  this  term  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  monasterium.  The  singular  \aipa,  however,  answers  to  the  anchoret-life.  On 
this  nomenclatare  of  monasticism  compare  Du  Cange,  in  the  Glossarium  mediae 
et  iniimae  Latiuitatis,  under  the  respective  words. 

*  'Hyoififyos,  ipxtfULySplrris,  i/3/3as,  i.e.  father,  hence  abbot.  A  female  super¬ 
intendent  was  called  in  Syriac  ipptds,  mother,  abbess. 

*  From  nonna,  i.e.  casta,  chaste,  holy.  The  word  is  probably  of  Coptic  origin, 
and  occurs  as  early  as  in  Jerome.  The  masculine  nonnus,  monk,  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Middle  Ape.  Compare  the  examples  in  Du  Cange,  s.  v. 
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and  cenobites  no  little  jealousy  reigned ;  the  former  charg- 
ing  the  latter  with  ease  and  conformity  to  the  world;  the 
latter  accusing  the  former  of  selfishness  and  misanthropy. 
The  most  eminent  church  teachers  generally  prefer  the  clois¬ 
ter  life.  But  the  hermits,  though  their  numbers  diminished, 
never  became  extinct.  Many  a  monk  was  a  hermit  first, 
and  then  a  cenobite ;  -and  many  a  cenobite  turned  to  a 
hermit. 

The  same  social  impulse,  finally,  which  produced  monas¬ 
tic  congregations,  led  afterwards  to  monastic  orders — unions 
of  a  number  of  cloisters  under  one  rule  and  a  common 
government.  In  this  fourth  and  last  stage  monasticism  has 
done  most  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning,^  has  fulfilled  its  practical  mission  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  still  wields  a  mighty  influence 
there.  At  the  same  time  it  became,  in  some  sense,  the 
cradle  of  the  German  Reformation.  Luther  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  the  monastic  discipline  of  Er¬ 
furt  was  to  him  a  preparation  for  evangelical  freedom,  as  the 
Mosaic  law  was  to  Paul  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  to  Christ 
And  for  this  very  reason  Protestantism  is  the  end  of  the 
monastic  life. 

Nature  and  Aim  of  Monasticism. 

From  the  first,  monasticism  was  contemplative,  and  was 
thus  distinguished  from  the  practical  life.^  It  passed,  with 
the  ancient  Catholic  church,  for  the  true,  the  divine,  or  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy,®  an  unworldly,  purely  apostolic,  angelic 

*  Henro  Middleton  says,  not  without  reason  :  “  By  all  which  I  have  ever  read 
of  the  old,  and  have  seen  of  the  modern  monks,  I  take  the  preference  to  be 
clearly  due  to  the  last,  as  havini;  a  more  regular  discipline,  more  good  learning, 
and  less  superstition  among  them  than  the  first.” 

*  BiOs  b«ji)(n\TiK6s  and  /3toj  7rpaKruc6s,  according  to  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
others.  Throughout  the  Middle  Age  the  distinction  between  the  vita  contem- 
plativa  and  the  vita  activa  was  illustrated  by  the  two  sisters  of  Lazarus  (Luke 
X.  38-42). 

’H  Korb.  dehv  or  Xpicrrhy  <pi\o(To<pla,  tj  tpiKoa.,  i.c.  in  the  sense  of  the 

ancients,  not  so  much  a  speculative  system,  as  a  mode  of  life  under  a  particular 
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life.*  It  rests  not  only  upon  an  earnest  view  of  life — upon 
the  instinctive  struggle  after  perfect  dominion  of  the  spirit 
over  the  flesh,  reason  over  sense,  the  supernatural  over  the 
natural,  after  the  highest  grade  of  holiness  and  an  undisturbed 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God ;  but  also  upon  a  morbid 
depreciation  of  the  body,  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  di¬ 
vinely  established  social  order  of  the  world.  It  recognizes 
the  world,  indee’d,  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  the  family  and 
property  as  divine  institutions,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic 
Manichaean  asceticism,  which  ascribes  matter,  as  such,  to 
an  evil  principle.  But  it  makes  a  distinction  between  two 
grades  of  morality;  a  common  and  lower  grade,  democratic, 
so  to  speak,  which  moves  in  the  natural  ordinances  of  God ; 
and  a  higher,  extraordinary,  aristocratic  grade,  which  lies 
beyond  them,  and  is  attended  with  special  merit.  It  places 
the  great  problem  of  Christianity  not  in  the  transformation, 
but  in  the  abandonment,  of  the  world.  It  is  an  extreme  un¬ 
worldliness,  over  against  the  worldliness  of  the  mass  of  the 
visible  church  in  union  with  the  state.  It  demands  entire 
renunciation,  not  only  of  sin,  but  also  of  property  and  of 
marriage,  which  are  lawful  in  themselves,  ordained  by  God 
himself,  and  indispensable  to  the  continuance  and  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  The  poverty  of  the  individual,  however, 
does  not  exclude  the  possession  of  common  property ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  some  monastic  orders,  especially  the 
Benedictines,  have  in  course  of  time  grown  very  rich.  The 
Cenobite  institution  requires  also  absolute  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  superior,  as  the  visible  representative  of  Christ. 
As  obedience  to  orders  and  sacrifice  of  self  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  soldier  and  the  condition  of  military  success  and  renown, 
so  also  in  this  Christian  war  against  the  spiritual  enemy, 
the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil.  Monks  are  not  allowed 


rule.  So  in  the  Pythagoreans,  Stoics,  Cynics,  and  Nco-Platonists,  ascetics  and 
philosophers  are  the  same. 

^  'hitoaroXiKbs  ^ios,  6  twv  ayytKup  0los,  vita  angelica ;  after  an  unwarranted 
application  of  Christ’s  word  respecting  the  sexless  life  of  the  angels  (Matt.  xxii. 
30),  which  is  not  presented  here  as  a  model  for  imitation,  bnt  only  mentioned  as 
an  argument  against  the  Sadducecs. 
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to  have  a  will  of  their  own.  To  them  may  be  applied  the 
lines  of  Tennyson ; 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

Voluntary  poverty,  voluntary  celibacy,  and  absolute  obe- 
dience,  form  the  three  monastic  vows,  as  they  are  called,  and 
are  supposed  to  constitute  a  higher  virtue  and  to  secure  a 
higher  reward  in  heaven. 

But  this  threefold  self-denial  is  only  the  negative  side  of 
the  matter,  and  a  means  to  an  end.  It  places  man  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  temptations  connected  with  earthly  posses¬ 
sions,  married  life,  and  independent  will,  and  facilitates  his 
progress  towards  heaven.  The  positive  aspect  of  monasti¬ 
cism  is  unreserved  surrender  of  the  whole  man,  with  all  his 
time  and  strength,  to  God,  though,  as  we  have  said,  not 
within,  but  without  the  sphere  of  society  and  the  order  of 
nature.  This  devoted  life  is  employed  in  continual  prayer, 
meditation,  fasting,  and  castigation  of  the  body.  Some 
votaries  went  so  far  as  to  reject  all  bodily  employment  for 
its  interference  with  devotion.  But  in  general  a  moderate 
union  of  spiritual  exercises  with  scientific  studies,  or  with 
such  manual  labor  as  agriculture,  basket-making,  weaving, 
for  their  own  living  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  was  held 
not  only  lawful  but  wholesome  for  monks.  It  was  a 
proverb,  that  a  laborious  monk  was  beset  by  only  one  devil; 
an  idle  one,  by  a  legion. 

With  all  the  austerities  and  rigors  of  asceticism,  the 
monastic  life  had  its  spiritual  joys  and  irresistible  charms  for 
noble,  contemplative,  and  heaven-aspiring  souls,  who  fled 
from  the  turmoil  and  vain  show  of  the  city  as  a  prison,  and 
turned  the  solitude  into  a  paradise  of  freedom  and  sweet 
communion  with  God  and  his  saints ;  while  to  others  the 
same  solitude  became  a  fruitful  nursery  of  idleness,  despon¬ 
dency,  and  the  most  perilous  temptations  and  ultimate  ruin.* 

^  Compare  the  truthful  remark  of  Yves  de  Chartres,  of  the  twelfth  century,  Ep. 
192  (quoted  by  Montalembert) :  “Non  bcatum  faciunt  usa  homincm  secreta  syl- 
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Monasticism  and  the  Bible. 

Monasticism,  therefore,  claims  to  be  the  highest  and 
purest  form  of  Christian  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  surest  way 
to  heaven.  Then  we  should  think  it  must  be  pre-eminently 
commended  in  the  Bible,  and  actually  exhibited  in  the  life 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  But  just  in  this  biblical  support 
it  falls  short. 

The  advocates  of  it  uniformly  refer,  first,  to  the  examples 
of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  John  the  Baptist;  ^  but  these  stand 
on  the  legal  level  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  extraordinary  personages  of  an  extraordinary  age ; 
and  though  they  may  be  regarded  as  types  of  a  partial 
anchoretism  (not  of  cloister  life),  still  they  are  nowhere 
commended  to  our  imitation  in  this  particular,  but  rather  in 
their  influence  upon  the  world. 

The  next  appeal  is  to  a  few  isolated  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  do  not,  indeed,  in  their  literal  sense,  require 
the  renunciation  of  property  and  marriage,  yet  seem  to 
recommend  it  as  a  special,  exceptional  form  of  piety  for  those 
Christians  who  strive  after  higher  perfection.* 

varum,  casumina  montium,  si  secum  non  habet  solitudinem  mentis,  sabbatam 
cordis,  tranquillitatem  conscientiac,  asccnsioncs  in  corde,  sine  quibus  omnem 
solitudinem  oomitnntur  mentis  acedia,  curiositas,  vana  gloria,  pericalosae  tenta- 
tionum  procellae.” 

1  So  Jerome,  Ep.  49,  ad  Paulinum,  where  he  adduces,  besides  Elijah  and  John, 
Isaiali,  also,  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  as  the  Withers  of  monasticism  ;  and  in 
his  Vita  Pauli,  where,  however,  he  more  coivectly  designates  Paul  of  Thebes  and 
Anthony  as  the  first  hermits,  properly  so  called,  in  distinction  from  tlic  prophets. 
Comp,  also  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  I.  c.  12:  Towttjs  tijs  ipiarris  (piXoao- 
tplas  ijp^aTo,  &s  rives  Keyovaiv,  'HAior  6  irpo<pi\TH5  kcH  'IceivvTfS  6  ^aimar-i]s. 
This  appeal  to  the  example  of  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  has  become  tradi¬ 
tional  with  the  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject.  Alban  Butler  says,  under  Jan. 
1.5,  in  the  life  of  Paul  of  Thebes  :  “  Elias  and  John  the  Baptist  sanctified  the 
deserts,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  a  model  of  the  eremitical  state  during  his 
forty  days’  fast  in  the  wilderness  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  questioned  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  conducted  the  saint  of  this  day  (Paul  of  Thebes)  into  the  desert,  and  was 
to  him  an  instructor  there.” 

®  Hence  called  consilia  evangelica,  in  distinction  from  mandata  divina;  after  1 
Cor.  vii.  2.5,  where  Paul  does  certainly  make  a  similar  distinction.  The  consilium 
and  votum  paupertatis  is  based  on  Matt.  xix.  21  ;  the  votum  castitatis,  on  1  Cor. 
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Finally,  as  respects  the  spirit  of  the  monastic  life,  refer¬ 
ence  is  sometimes  made  even  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  to  the  silent,  contemplative  Mary  in  contrast 
with  the  busy,  practical  Martha,  and  to  the  voluntary  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  in  the  first  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem. 

But  this  monastic  interpretation  of  primitive  Christianity 
mistakes  a  few  incidental  points  of  outward  resemblance  for 
essential  identity;  measures  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  some 
isolated  passages,  instead  of  explaining  the  latter  from  the 
former;  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  miserable  emaeiation  and 
caricature.  The  gospel  makes  upon  all  men  virtually  the 
same  moral  demand,  and  knows  no  distinction  of  a  religion 
for  the  masses  and  another  for  the  few. 

Jesus,  the  model  for  all  believers,  was  neither  a  cenobite, 
nor  an  anchoret,  nor  an  aseetic  of  any  kind,  but  the  perfect 
pattern-man  for  universal  imitation.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
monkish  austerity  and  ascetic  rigor  in  his  life  or  precepts, 
but  in  all  his  acts  and  words  a  wonderful  harmony  of  free¬ 
dom  and  purity,  of  the  most  comprehensive  charity,  and 
spotless  holiness.  He  retired  to  the  mountains  and  into 
solitude,  but  only  temporarily  and  for  the  purpose  of  renew¬ 
ing  his  strength  for  active  work.  Amidst  the  society  of  his 
disciples  of  both  sexes,  with  kindred  and  friends  in  Cana 
and  Bethany,  at  the  table  of*  publicans  and  sinners,  and  in 
intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  he  kept  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  and  transfigured  the  world  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  His  poverty  and  celibacy  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  asceticism,  but  represent,  the  one  the  eonde- 
scension  of  his  redeeming  love,  the  other  his  ideal  uniqueness 
and  his  absolutely  peculiar  relation  to  the  whole  church, 
which  alone  is  fit  and  worthy  to  be  his  bride.  No  single 
daughter  of  Eve  could  have  been  an  equal  partner  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  representative  head  of  the  new 
creation. 

vii.  8,  25,  38-40.  For  the  votum  obedientiae  no  particular  text  is  quoted.  The 
theory  appears  substantially  as  early  as  in  Origen,  and  was  in  him  not  merely  a 
personal  opinion,  but  the  reflex  of  a  very  widely-spread  practice. 
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The  example  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  proves  only  that  the 
contemplative  life  may  dwell  in  the  same  house  with  the 
practical,  and  with  the  other  sex,  but  justifies  no  separation 
from  the  social  ties. 

The  life  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  in  gen¬ 
eral  was  anything  but  a  hermit  life;  else  had  not  the  gospel 
spread  so  quickly  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  world. 
Peter  was  married,  and  travelled  with  his  wife  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  Paul  assumes  one  marriage  of  the  clergy  as  the 
rule;  and  notwithstanding  his  subjective  and  relative  prefer¬ 
ence  for  celibacy  in  the  then  oppressed  condition  of  the 
church,  he  is  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  evangelical  free¬ 
dom,  in  opposition  to  all  legal  bondage  and  anxious  asce¬ 
ticism. 

Monasticism,  therefore,  in  any  case,  is  not  the  normal 
form  of  evangelical  religion.  It  is  an  abnormal  phenome¬ 
non,  a  humanly  devised  service  of  God,  and  not  rarely  a  sad 
enervation  and  repulsive  distortion  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Bible.  And  it  is  to  be  estimated,  therefore,  not  by  the 
extent  of  its  self-denial,  nor  by  its  outward  acts  of  self- 
discipline  (which  may  all  be  found  in  heathenism,  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  as  well),  but  by  the  Christian  spirit  of 
humility  and  love  to  God  and  man  which  animated  it.  For 
humility  is  the  groundwork  and  love  the  all-ruling  principle 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Without  love  the  severest  self-punish¬ 
ment  and  the  utmost  abandonment  of  the  world  are  worth¬ 
less  before  God.^ 

Lights  and  Shades  of  Monastic  Life. 

The  contrast  between  pure  and  normal  Bible  Christianity 
and  abnormal  monastic  Christianity,  will  appear  more  fully 
if  we  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of  the  latter  as  it  actu¬ 
ally  appeared  in  the  ancient  church. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  this  world-forsaking 
form  of  piety  spread,  bears  witness  to  a  high  degree  of  self- 

^  Compare  Col.  ii.  16-23. 


2  Compare  I  Cor.  xiii.  1-3. 
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denying  moral  earnestness,  which,  even  in  its  mistakes  and 
vagrancies,  one  must  admire.  Our  age,  accustomed  and 
wedded  to  all  possible  comforts,  and  far  in  advance  of  the 
Nicene  age  in  respect  to  the  average  morality  of  the  masses, 
could  beget  no  such  ascetic  extremes.  But  in  our  estimate 
of  the  diflusion  of  the  monastic  life,  the  polluting  power  of 
the  theatre,  oppressive  taxation,  slavery,  the  multitude  of  civil 
wars,  and  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  Roman  empire,  must 
all  come  into  view.  Nor  must  we  by  any  means  measure  the 
moral  importance  of  this  phenomenon  by  numbers.  Monas¬ 
ticism,  from  the  beginning,  attracted  persons  of  opposite 
character  and  from  opposite  motives.  Moral  earnestness 
and  religious  enthusiasm  were  accompanied  here,  as  for¬ 
merly  in  martyrdom,  though  even  in  larger  measure  than 
there,  with  all  kinds  of  sinister  motives  —  indolence,  discon¬ 
tent,  weariness  of  life,  misanthropy,  ambition  for  spiritual 
distinction,  and  every  sort  of  misfortune  or  accidental  circum¬ 
stance.  Palladius,  to  mention  but  one  illustrious  example, 
tells  of  Paul  the  Simple,^  that  from  indignation  against  his 
wife,  whom  he  detected  in  an  act  of  infidelity,  he  hastened, 
with  the  current  oath  of  that  day,  “  in  the  name  of  Jesus,”’* 
into  the  wilderness;  and  immediately,  though  now  sixty 
years  old,  under  the  direction  of  Anthony,  he  became  a  very 
model  monk,  and  attained  an  astonishing  degree  of  humility, 
simplicity,  and  perfect  submission  of  will. 

In  view  of  these  different  motives,  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  moral  character  of  the  monks  varied  greatly, 
and  presents  opposite  extremes.  Augustine  says  he  found 
among  the  monks  and  nuns  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
mankind. 

Looking  more  closely,  in  the  first  place,  at  anchoretism, 
we  meet  in  its  history  unquestionably  many  a  heroic  charac¬ 
ter,  who  attained  an  incredible  mastery  over  his  sensual 
nature,  and,  like  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  John  the 

1  ■'AtAcwtos. 

2  m4  rhv  'iTiffovv  (per  Christum,  in  Sahian),  which  now  took  the  place  of  the 
pagan  oath  ;  /uck  rhv  A/o,  by  Jupiter. 
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Baptist,  by  their  mere  appearance  and  their  occasional 
preaching,  made  an  overwhelming  impression  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries  among  the  heathen.  Saint  Antony’s  visit  to 
Alexandria  was  to  the  gazing  multitude  like  the  visit  of  a 
messenger  from  the  other  world,  and  resulted  in  many 
conversions.  His  emaciated  face,  the  glare  of  his  eye,  his 
spectral  yet  venerable  form,  his  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
his  few  aphoristic  sentences,  told  more  powerfully  on  that 
age  and  people  than  a  most  elaborate  sermon.  Saint 
Symeon,  standing  on  a  column  from-  year  to  year,  fasting, 
praying,  and  exhorting  the  visitors  to  repentance,  was  to 
his  generation  a  standing  miracle  and  sign  that  pointed  them 
to  heaven.  Sometimes,  in  seasons  of  public  calamity ,such 
hermits  saved  whole  cities  and  provinces  from  the  imperial 
wrath  by  their  eflfectual  intercessions.  When  Theodosius, 
in  387,  was  about  to  destroy  Antioch  for  a  sedition,  the 
hermit  Macedonius  met  the  two  imperial  commissaries,  who 
reverently  dismounted  and  kissed  his  hands  and  feet ;  he 
reminded  them  and  the  emperor  of  their  own  weakne^ss,  set 
before  them  the  value  of  men  as  immortal  images  of  God, 
in  comparison  with  the  perishable  statues  of  the  emperof, 
and  thus  saved  the  city  from  demolition.^  The  heroism  of 
the  anchoretic  life,  in  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  lawful 
pleasures  and  the  patient  endurance  of  self-inflicted  pains,  is 
worthy  of  admiration  in  its  way,  and  not  rarely  almost 
incredible. 

But  this  moral  heroism  —  and  these  are  the  weak  points 
of  it — oversteps  not  only  the  present  standard  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  all  sound  measure ;  it  has  no  support  either  in 
the  theory  or  the  practice  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic  church ; 
and  it  has  far  more  resemblance  to  heathen  than  to  biblical 
precedents.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  of  the  desert 
differ  only  in  their  Christian  confession  and  in  some  Bible 
phrases,  learned  by  rote,  from  Buddhist  fakirs  and  Moham¬ 
medan  dervises.  Their  highest  virtuousness  consisted  in 
bodily  exercises  of  their  own  devising,  which,  without  love, 

1  In  Theodoret,  Hist.  Rclig.,  c  13. 
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at  best  profit  nothing,  very  often  only  gratify  spiritual  vanity, 
and  entirely  obscure  the  gospel  way  of  salvation. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples,  we  may  choose  any 
of  the  most  celebrated  eastern  anchorets  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  as  reported  by  the  most  credible  contempo. 
raries. 

The  Holy  scriptures  instruct  us  to  pray  and  to  labor;  and 
to  pray  not  only  mechanically  with  the  lips,  as  the  heathen 
do,  but  with  all  the  heart.  But  Paul  the  Simple  said  daily 
three  hundred  prayers,  counting  them  with  pebbles,  which 
he  carried  in  his  bosom  (a  sort  of  rosary) ;  when  he  heard  of 
a  virgin  who  prayed  seven  hundred  times  a  day  he  was 
troubled,  and  told  his  distress  to  Macarius,  who  well  an¬ 
swered  him  :  “  Either  thou  prayest  not  with  thy  heart,  if  thy 
conscience  reproves  thee,  or  thou  couldst  pray  oftener.  I 
have  for  six  years  prayed  only  a  hundred  times  a  day,  with¬ 
out  being  obliged  to  condemn  myself  for  neglect.”  Christ 
ate  and  drank  like  other  men,  expressly  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  thereby  from  John,  the  representative  of  the  old  cove-  • 
nant ;  and  Paul  recommends  to  us  to  use  the  gifts  of  God 
temperately,  with  cheerful  and  childlike  gratitude.'  But  the 
renowned  anchoret  and  presbyter  Isidore  of  Alexandria 
(whom  Athanasius  ordained)  touched  no  meat,  never  ate 
enough,  and,  as  Palladius  relates,  often  burst  into  tears  at 
table  for  shame,  that  he,  who  was  destined  to  eat  angels’ 
food  in  paradise,  should  have  to  eat  material  stuff,  like  the 
irrational  brutes.  Macarius  the  elder,  or  the  great,  for  a 
long  time  ate  only  once  a  week,  and  slept  standing  and 
leaning  on  a  staff.  The  equally  celebrated  younger  Maca¬ 
rius  lived  three  years  on  four  or  five  ounces  of  bread  a  day, 
and  seven  years  on  raw  herbs  and  pulse.  Ptolemy  spent 
three  years  alone  in  an  unwatered  desert,  and  quenched  his 
thirst  with  the  dew,  which  he  collected  in  December  and 
January,  and  preserved  in  earthen  vessels;  but  he  fell  at  last 
into  scepticism,  madness,  and  debauchery.®  Sozomen  tells 


'  Compare  Matt.  xi.  18, 19 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3-5. 
2  Compare  Hist.  Laus.,  c.  33  and  95, 
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of  a  certain  Battbaeus,  that,  by  reason  of  his  extreme  absti¬ 
nence,  worms  crawled  out  of  his  teeth  ;  of  Alas,  that  to  his 
eightieth  year  he  never  ate  bread;  of  Heliodorus,  that  he 
spent  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  fasted,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  seven  days.*  Symeon,  a  Christian  Diogenes,  spent 
six  and  thirty  years,  praying,  fasting,  and  preaehing,  on  the 
top  of  a  pillar  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  ate  only  once  a  weeU, 
and  in  fast-times  not  at  all.  Such  a  heroism  of  abstinence 
was  possible,  however,  only  in  the  torrid  climate  of  the  East, 
and  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  West. 

Anchoretism  almost  always  carries  a  certain  cynic  rough¬ 
ness  and  coarseness,  which,  indeed,  in  the  light  of  that  age, 
may  be  leniently  judged,  but  certainly  have  no  affinity  with 
the  morality  of  the  Bible,  and  offend  not  only  good  taste,  but 
all  sound  moral  feeling.  The  ascetic  holiness,  at  least 
according  to  the  Egyptian  idea,  is  incompatible  with  clean¬ 
liness  and  decency,  and  delights  in  filth.  It  reverses  the 
maxim  of  sound  evangelical  morality  and  modern  Christian 
civilization,  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  Saints 
Anthony  and  Hilarion,  as  their  admirers,  Athanasius  the 
Great  and  Jerome  the  learned,  tell  us,  scorned  to  comb  or 
cut  their  hair,  save  once  a  year  (at  Easter),  or  to  wash  their 
hands  or  feet.  Other  hermits  went  almost  naked  in  the 
wilderness,  like  the  Indian  gymnosophists.^  The  younger 
Macarius,  according  to  the  account  of  his  disciple  Palladius, 
once  lay  six  months  naked  in  the  morass  of  the  Scctic 
desert,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  gnats  of  Africa,  “  whose  sting  can  pierce  even  the  hide 
of  a  wild  boar.”  He  wished  to  punish  himself  for  his  arbi¬ 
trary  revenge  on  a  gnat,  and  was  there  so  badly  stung  by 
gnats  and  wasps,  that  he  was  thought  to  be  smitten  with 

1  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  .34. 

*  These  latter  themselves  were  not  absolutely  naked,  but  wore  a  covering  over 
the  middle,  as  Augustine  in  the  passage  above  cited  (De  civit.  Dei,  Lib.  XIV.  c. 
IT ),  and  later  tourists  tell  us.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  monks  who  were  very 
scrupulous  on  this  point.  It  is  said  of  Ammon,  that  he  never  saw  himself  naked. 
The  monks  in  Tabennac,  according  to  the  rule  of  Pachomius,  had  to  sleep 
in  their  clothes. 
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leprosy,  and  was  recognized  only  by  his  voice.*  Saint 
Symeon  the  Stylite,  according  to  Theodoret,  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  incessantly  tormented  for  a  long  time  by  twenty 
enormous  bugs,  and  concealed  an  abscess  full  of  worms,  to 
exercise  himself  in  patience  and  meekness.  In  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  there  was  a  peculiar  class  of  anchorets,  who  lived  on 
grass,  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  prayer  and 
singing,  and  then  turning  out  like  beasts  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains.*  Theodoret  relates  of  the  much-lauded  Akepsismas, 
in  Cyprus,  that  he  spent  sixty  years  in  the  same  cell,  with¬ 
out  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one,  and  looked  so  wild  and 
shaggy,  that  he  was  once  actually  taken  for  a  wolf  by  a 
shepherd,  who  assailed  him  with  stones,  till  he  discovered 
his  error,  and  then  worshipped  the  hermit  as  a  sainta 
It  was  but  a  step  from  this  kind  of  moral  sublimity  to 
beastly  degradation.  Many  of  these  saints  were  no  more 
than  low  sluggards  or  gloomy  misanthropes,  who  would 
rather  company  with  wild  beasts,  with  lions,  wolves,  and 
hyenas,  than  with  immortal  men,  and  above  all  shunned  the 
face  of  a  woman  more  carefully  than  they  did  the  devil. 
Sulpitius  Severus  saw  an  anchoret  in  the  Thebaid  who 
daily  shared  his  evening  meal  with  a  female  wolf,  and  upon 
her  discontinuing  her  visits  for  some  days,  by  way  of  pen¬ 
ance  for  a  theft  she  had  committed,  he  besought  her  to  come 
again,  and  comforted  her  with  a  double  portion  of  bread.^ 
The  same  writer  tells  of  a  hermit  who  lived  fifty  years 
secluded  from  all  human  society,  in  the  clefts  of  Mount 
Sinai,  entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  and  all  overgrown  with 
thick  hair,  avoiding  every  visitor,  because,  as  he  said,  inter- 

1  Compare  Hist.  Lauisiaca,  c.  20,  and  Tillemont,  Memoires,  etc.,  Tom.  VIII. 
p.  633. 

2  The  BoerKoi,  or  pubulatores.  Compare  Sozom.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  VI.  33. 
Ephraim  Syrus  delivered  a  special  eulogy  on  them,  Op.  140,  cited  in  Tillemont, 
Mem.,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  292  seq. 

Hist.  Rel.,  cap.  XV. 

*  Dial.,  I.  c.  8.  Severus  sees  in  this  a  wonderful  example  of  the  power  of 
Christ  over  wild  beasts. 
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course  with  men  interrupted  the  visits  of  the  angels ;  whence 
arose  the  report  that  he  held  intercourse  with  angels.^ 

It  is  no  recommendation  to  these  ascetic  eccentricities 
that,  while  they  are  without  scripture  authority,  they  are 
fully  equalled  and  even  surpassed  by  the  strange  modes  of 
self-torture  practised  by  ancient  and  modern  Hindu  devo¬ 
tees,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  their  souls  and  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  their  vanity,  in  the  presence  of  admiring  spectators. 
Some  bury  themselves,  we  are  told  by  ancient  and  modern 
travellers,  in  pits,  with  only  small  breathing  holes  at  the  top ; 
wl  He  others,  disdaining  to  touch  the  vile  earth,  live  in  iron 
cages  suspended  from  trees.  Some  wear  heavy  iron  collars 
or  fetters,  or  drag  a  heavy  chain,  fastened  by  one  end  round 
their  privy  parts,  to  give  ostentatious  proof  of  their  chastity. 
Others  keep  their  fists  hard  shut,  until  their  finger  nails 
grow  through  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Some  stand  per¬ 
petually  on  one  leg ;  others  keep  their  faces  turned  over  one 
shoulder,  until  they  cannot  turn  them  back  again.  Some  lie 
on  wooden  beds,  bristling  all  over  with  iron  spikes  ;  others 
are  fastened  for  life  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  by  a  chain.  Some 
suspend  themselves  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  feet  upper¬ 
most,  or  with  a  hook  thrust  through  their  naked  backs,  over 
a  hot  fire.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  at  Astracan,  where 
some  Hindus  had  settled,  found  a  yogi  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  naked,  shrivelled  up  and  overgrown  with  hair, 
like  a  wild  beast,  who  in  this  position  had  withstood,  for 
twenty  years,  the  severe  winters  of  that  climate.  A  Jesuit 
missionary  describes  one  of  the  class  called  Taparoinas,  that 
he  had  his  body  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  with  his  head  and 
feet  outside,  so  that  he  could  walk,  but  neither  sit  nor  lie 
down;  at  night  his  pious  attendants  attached  a  hundred 
lighted  lamps  to  the  outside  of  the  cage,  so  that  their 
master  could  exhibit  himself  walking  as  the  mock-light  of 
the  world.® 

In  general,  the  hermit  life  confounds  the  fleeing  from  the 

1 L.  c.  I,  c.  11. 

®  See  RufFncr,  1.  c.  I.  49  seq.  and  Wuttke  I.  c.  p.  369.  seq. 
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outward  world  with  the  mortification  of  the  inward  world  of 
the  corrupt  heart.  It  mistakes  the  duty  of  love ;  not  rarely, 
under  its  mask  of  humility  and  the  utmost  self-denial,  cher¬ 
ishes  spiritual  pride  and  jealousy ;  and  exposes  itself  to  all 
the  dangers  of  solitude,  even  to  savage  barbarism,  beastly 
grossness,  or  despair  and  suicide.  Anthony,  the  father  of 
anchorets,  well  understood  this,  and  warned  his  followers 
against  overvaluing  solitude,  reminding  them  of  the  proverb 
of  the  Preacher  (iv.  10) :  “Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when 
he  falleth ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up.” 

The  cloister  life  was  less  exposed  to  these  errors.  It 
approached  the  life  of  society  and  civilization.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  produced  no  such  heroic  phenomena,  and  had 
dangers  peculiar  to  itself.  Chrysostom  gives  us  the  bright 
side  of  it,  from  his  own  experience.  “  Before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,”  says  he  of  the  monks  of  Antioch,  “  they  rise  hale 
and  sober,  sing  as  with  one  mouth  hymns  to  the  praise  of 
God,  then  bow  tl^e  knee  in  prayer  under  the  direction  of  the 
abbot,  read  the  Holy  scriptures,  and  go  to  their  labors ;  pray 
again  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o’clock ;  after  a  good  day’s 
work  enjoy  a  simple  meal  of  bread  and  salt,  perhaps  with 
oil,  and  sometimes  with  pulse  ;  sing  a  thanksgiving  hymn, 
and  lay  themselves  on  their  pallets  of  straw  without  care, 
grief,  or  murmur.  When  one  dies,  they  say;  he  is  per¬ 
fected  ;  and  all  pray  God  for  a  like  end,  that  they  also  may 
come  to  the  eternal  sabbath-rest  and  to  the  vision  of  Christ” 
Men  like  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory,  Jerome,  Nilus,  and 
Isidore,  united  theological  studies  with  the  ascetic  exercises 
of  solitude,  and  thus  gained  a  copious  knowledge  of  scrip¬ 
ture  and  a  large  spiritual  experience. 

But  most  of  the  monks  either  could  not  even  read,  or  had 
too  little  intellectual  culture  to  devote  themselves  with 
advantage  to  contemplation  and  study,  and  only  brooded 
over  gloomy  feelings,  or  sank,  in  spite  of  the  unsensual 
tendency  of  the  ascetic  principle,  into  the  coarsest  anthropo¬ 
morphism  and  image  worship.  When  the  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  faltered  or  ceased,  the  cloister  life,  like  the  hermit  life, 
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became  the  most  spiritless  and  tedious  routine,  or  hypo¬ 
critically  practised  secret  vices.  For  the  monks  carried  with 
them  into  their  solitude  their  most  dangerous  enemy  in 
their  hearts,  and  there  often  endured  much  fiercer  conflicts 
with  flesh  and  blood  than  amidst  the  society  of  men. 

The  temptations  of  sensuality,  pride,  and  ambition  exter¬ 
nalized  and  personified  themselves  to  the  anchorets  and 
monks  in  hellish  shapes,  which  appeared  in  visions  and 
dreams,  now  in  pleasing  and  seductive,  now  in  threatening 
and  terrible,  forms  and  colors,  according  to  the  state  of  mind 
at  the  time.  The  monastic  imagination  peopled  the  deserts 
and  solitudes  with  the  very  worst  society,  with  swarms  of 
winged  demons  and  all  kinds  of  hellish  monsters.^  It  sub¬ 
stituted  thus  a  new  kind  of  polytheism  for  the  heathen  gods, 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  evil  spirits.  The 
monastic  demonology  and  demonomachy  is  a  strange  mixi 
ture  of  gross  superstitions  and  deep  spiritual  experiences. 
It  forms  the  romantic,  shady  side  of  the  otherwise  so  tedious 
monotony  of  the  secluded  life,  and  contains  much  material 
for  the  history  of  ethics,  psychology,  and  pathology. 

Especially  besetting  were  the  temptations  of  sensuality, 
and  irresistible  without  the  utmost  exertion  and  constant 
watchfulness.  The  same  saints,  who  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  true  chastity  without  celibacy,  were  disturbed, 
according  to  their  own  confession,  by  unchaste  dreams, 
which  at  least  defiled  the  imagination.^  Excessive  asceti- 


1  According  to  a  sensuous  and  local  conception  of  Eph.  vi.  12  :  T&  xyevfiarucii 
rrisTornplasivrois  ixovpavlois “diebiisen  Geister  unter  dem  Himnael”  (evil  spirits 
under  heaven),  as  Luther  translates,  while  the  Vulgate  gives  it  literally,  but  some¬ 
what  obscurely :  Spiritualia  nequitiae  in  coelestibus ;  and  the  English  Bible  quite 
too  freely ;  “  Spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.”  In  any  case  xvevnaTtKd  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  iwytiftara  or  Scufidvia ;  and  xovpdvta,  also, 
is  not  fully  identical  with  the  cloud-heaven,  or  the  atmosphere,  and  besides  ad¬ 
mits  a  different  construction,  so  that  many  put  a  comma  after  ixovriplas.  The 
monastic  satanology  and  demonology,  we  may  remark,  was  universally  received 
in  the  ancient  church  and  throughout  the  Middle  Age.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  Lnther  retained  from  his  monastic  life  a  sensuous,  materialistic  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  his  influence  on  men. 

2  Athanasius  says  of  St.  Anthony,  that  the  devil  sometimes  appeared  to  him 
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cism  sometimes  turned  into  unnatural  vice;  sometimes 
ended  in  madness,  despair,  and  suicide.  Pachomius  tells  us 
so  early  as  his  day,  that  many  monks  cast  themselves  down 
precipices,  others  ripped  themselves  up,  and  others  put  them¬ 
selves  to  death  in  other  ways.^ 

A  characteristic  trait  of  monasticism  in  all  its  forms  is  a 
morbid  aversion  to  female  society  and  a  rude  contempt  of 
married  life.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  Egypt  and  the  whole 
East,  the  land  of  monasticism,  woman  and  domestic  life 
never  attained  their  proper  dignity,  and  to  this  day  remain 
at  a  very  low  stage  of  culture.  Among  the  rules  of  Basil  is 
a  prohibiton  of  speaking  with  a  woman,  touching  one,  or 
even  looking  on  one,  except  in  unavoidable  cases.  Monasti¬ 
cism  not  seldom  sundered  the  sacred  bond  between  husband 
and  wife,  commonly  with  mutual  consent,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Ammon  and  Nilus,  but  often  even  without  it.  Indeed,  a 
law  of  Justinian  seems  to  give  either  party  an  unconditional 
right  of  desertion,  while  yet  the  word  of  God  declares  the 
marriage  bond  indissoluble.  The  council  of  Gangra  found 
it  necessary  to  oppose  the  notion  that  marriage  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  salvation,  and  to  exhort  wives  to  remain  with  their 
husbands.  In  the  same  way  monasticism  came  into  con¬ 
flict  with  love  of  kindred,  and  with  the  relation  of  parents  to 
children ;  misinterpreting  the  Lord’s  command  to  leave  all 

in  the  form  of  a  woman ;  Jerome  relates  of  St.  Hilarion,  that  in  bed  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  often  beset  with  visions  of  naked  women.  Jerome  himself  acknowl¬ 
edges,  in  a  letter  to  a  virgin  (!)  (Epist.  18,  ad  Eustochinm) :  “  O  quotics  in  eremo 
ronstitutus  in  ilia  vasta  solitndine,  quae  exusta  solis  ardoribus  horridnm  mona- 

chis  pr.iel>ebat  habitaculum,  putavi  me  Romanis  interesse  deliciis . Ille  igitur 

ego,  qui  obgehennae  metum  tali  me  carcere  ipse  damnaveram,  scori)ionum  tantnm 
socius  et  ferarum,  saepe  choris  intereram  pncllarum.  Pallebant  ora  jejuniis,  et 
mens  desidcriis  acstuabat  in  frigido  corpore,  et  ante  hominem  suum  jam  in  came 
praemortua,  sola  libidinum  incendia  bulliebant  Itaque  omni  auxilio  destltutns, 
ad  Jesu  jacebam  pedes,  rigabam  lacrymis,  crine  tergebam  et  repugnantem  car- 
nem  hebdomadarum  inedia  subjugabam.”  St.  Ephraim  warns  against  listening 
to  the  enem}',  who  whispers  to  the  monk :  Ou  Swarhv  iravffaff^ai  i.ir6  <rou,  iitr  nil 
•jr\ripo<f)op'fi(Tris  iiridvixicu'  <rov. 

1  Vita  Pach.  §  61  Compare  Nilus.  Epist,  Lib.  II.  ep.  140  :  Tivhs . icajr(At 

r(T<paiav  puixaip^,  etc.  Even  among  tlie  fanatical  Circumcelliones,  Donatist  men¬ 
dicant  monks  in  Africa,  suicide  was  not  uncommon. 
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for  his  sake.  Nilus  demanded  of  the  monk  the  entire  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  sense  of  blood*relationship.  Saint  Anthony 
forsook  his  younger  sister,  and  saw  her  only  once  after  the 
separation.  His  disciple  Prior,  when  he  became  a  monk, 
vowed  never  to  see  his  kindred  again,  and  would  not  even 
speak  with  his  sister  without  closing  his  eyes.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  is  recorded  of  Pachomius.  Ambrose  and 
Jerome,  in  all  earnest,  enjoined  upon  virgins  the  cloister  life, 
even  against  the  will  of  their  parents.  When  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  heard  that  his  daughter  wished  to  marry,  he  is  said 
to  have  prayed  God  to  take  her  to  himself  by  death.  One 
Mucius,  without  any  provocation,  caused  his  own  son  to  be 
cruelly  abused,  and  at  last,  at  the  command  of  the  abbot 
himself,  cast  him  into  the  water,  whence  he  was  rescued  by 
a  brother  of  the  cloister.^ 

Even  in  the  most  favorable  case,  monasticism  falls  short 
of  harmonious  moral  development,  and  of  that  symmetry 
of  virtue  which  meets  us  in  perfection  in  Christ,  and  next  to 
him  in  the  apostles.  It  lacks  the  firm  and  gentler  traits  of 
character,  which  are  ordinarily  brought  out  only  in  the  school 
of  daily  family  life,  and  under  the  social  ordinances  of  God. 
Its  morality  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  There  is  more 
virtue  in  the  temperate  and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts 
of  God  than  in  total  abstinence;  in  charitable  and  well- 
seasoned  speech  than  in  total  silence;  in  connubial  chastity 
than  in  celibacy;  in  self-denying,  practical  labor  for  the 
church  than  in  solitary  asceticism,  which  only  pleases  self 
and  profits  no  one  else. 

Catholicism,  whether  Greek  or  Roman,  cannot  dispense 
with  the  monastic  life.  It  knows  only  moral  extremes, 
nothing  of  the  healthful  mean.  In  addition  to  this.  Popery 
needs  the  monastic  orders,  as  an  absolute  monarchy  needs 
large  standing  armies,  both  for  conquest  and  defence.  But 
evangelical  Protestantism — rejecting  all  distipction  of  a  two- 

1  Tillem.,  VII.  430.  The  abbot  thereupon,  as  Tillemont  relates,  was  informed 
by  a  revelation,  “  que  Muce  avait  egalfe  par  son  obeissance  celle  d’  Abraham,” 
and  soon  after  made  him  his  successor. 

VoL.  XXL  No.  62.  52 
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fold  morality ;  assigning  to  all  men  the  same  great  duty 
under  the  law  of  God ;  placing  the  essence  of  religion,  not  ia 
outward  exercises,  but  in  the  heart ;  not  in  separation  from 
the  world  and  from  society,  but  in  purifying  and  sanctifying 
the  world  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  gospel — is  death  to  the 
great  legalistic  institution. 

Influence  and  Effect  of  Monasticism. 

The  influence  of  monasticism  upon  the  world,  froin  An¬ 
thony  and  Benedict  to  Luther  and  Loyola,  is  deeply  marked 
in  all  branches  of  the  history  of  the  church.  Here,  too,  we 
must  distinguish  light  and  shade.  The  operation  of  the 
monastic  institution  has  been,  to  some  extent,  of  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  kinds,  and  has  accordingly  elicited  the  most 
diverse  judgments.  “  It  is  impossible,”  says  Dean  Milman,^ 
“  to  survey  monachism  in  its  general  influence,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  in  working  into  Christianity,  without 
being  astonished  and  perplexed  with  its  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  effects.  Here  it  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  the  blindest 
ignorance  and  the  most  ferocious  bigotry,  sometimes  of  the 
most  debasing  licentiousness ;  there,  the  guardian  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  author  of  civilization,  the  propagator  of  humble  and 
peaceful  religion.”  The  apparent  contradiction  is  easily 
solved.  It  is  not  monasticism,  as  such,  which  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  church  and  the  world ;  for  the  monasticism 
of  India,  which  for  three  thousand  years  has  pushed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mortification  to  all  the  excesses  of  delirium,  never 
saved  a  single  soul,  nor  produced  a  single  benefit  to  the  race. 
It  was  Christianity  in  monasticism  which  has  done  all  the 
good,  and  used  this  abnormal  mode  of  life  as  a  means  for 
carrying  forward  its  mission  of  love  and  peace.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  monasticism  was  animated  and  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  it  proved  a  blessing ;  while,  separated 
from  it,  it  degenerated  and  became  a  fruitful  source  of  evil. 

At  the  time  of  its  origin,  when  we  can  view  it  from  the 
most  favorable  point,  the  monastic  life  formed  a  healthful 

1  History  of  (ancient)  Christianity,  Am.  ed.,  p.  432. 
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necessary  counterpart  to  the  essentially  corrupt  and  doomed 
social  life  of  the  Graeco-Roman  empire,  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  school  of  a  new  Christian  civilization  among  the 
Romanic  and  Germanic  nations  of  the  Middle  Age.  Like  the 
hierarchy  and  the  papacy,  it  belongs  with  the  disciplinary 
institutions,  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  uses  as  means 
to  a  higher  end,  and,  after  attaining  that  end,  casts  aside. 
For  it  ever  remains  the  great  problem  of  Christianity  to 
pervade  like  leaven  and  sanctify  all  human  society,  in  the 
family  and  the  state,  in  science  and  art,  and  in  all  public  life. 
The  old  Roman  world,  which  was  based  on  heathenism, 
was,  if  the  moral  portraitures  of  Salvianus  and  other  writers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  even  half  true,  past  all 
such  transformation;  and  the  Christian  morality  therefore 
assumed  at  the  outset  an  attitude  of  downright  hostility 
towards  it,  till  she  should  grow  strong  enough  to  venture 
upon  her  regenerating  mission  among  the  new  and,  though 
barbarous,  yet  plastic  and  germinal  nations  of  the  Middle 
Age,  and  plant  in  them  the  seed  of  a  higher  civilization. 

Monasticism  promoted  the  downfall  of  heathenism  and 
the  victory  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  and  among 
the  barbarians.  It  stood  as  a  warning  against  the  worldli¬ 
ness,  frivolity,  and  immorality  of  the  great  cities,  and  a 
mighty  call  to  repentance  and  conversion.  It  offered  a  quiet 
refuge  to  souls  weary  of  the  world,  and  led  its  earnest  dis¬ 
ciples  into  the  sanctuary  of  undisturbed  communion  with 
God.  It  was  to  invalids  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  moral 
diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  to  healthy  and  vigorous 
enthusiasts  an  area  for  the  exercise  of  heroic  virtue.i  It 

1  Chataubriand  commends  the  monastic  institution  mainly  under  the  first 
view :  “  If  there  are  refuges  for  the  health  of  the  body,  ah !  permit  religion  to 
to  have  such  also  for  the  health  of  the  soul,  which  is  still  more  subject  to  sick¬ 
ness,  and  the  infirmities  of  which  are  so  much  more  sad,  so  much  more  tedious 
and  difficult  to  cure.”  Montalembert  (1.  c.  1.  25)  objects  to  this  view  as 
poetic  and  touching  but  false,  and  represents  monasticism  as  an  arena  for  the 
healthiest  and  strongest  souls  which  the  world  has  ever  produced,  and  quotes  the 
passage  of  Chrysostom :  “  Come  and  see  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  como 
and  see  their  order  of  battle  ;  they  fight  every  day,  and  every  day  they  defeat 
and  immolate  the  passions  which  assail  us.” 
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recalled  the  original  unity  and  equality  of  the  human  race, 
by  placing  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  upon  the  same  level. 
It  conduced  to  the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  mitigation,  of 
slavery.*  It  showed  hospitality  to  the  wayfaring,  and  libe¬ 
rality  to  the  poor  and  needy.  It  was  an  excellent  school  of 
meditation,  self-discipline,  and  spiritual  exercise.  It  sent 
forth  most  of  those  catholic  missionaries  who,  inured  to  all 
hardship,  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  among  the 
barbarian  tribes  of  northern  and  western  Europe,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  eastern  Asia  and  South  America.  It  was  a 
prolific  seminary  of  the  clergy,  and  gave  the  church  many 
of  her  most  eminent  bishops  and  popes,  as  Gregory  I.  and 
Gregory  VII.  It  produced  saints  like  Anthony  and  Bernard,’ 
and  trained  divines  like  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  and  the 
long  succession  of  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Some  of  the  profoundest  theological  discussions,  like 
the  tracts  of  Anselm  and  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  best  books  of  devotion,  like  the  “  Imita¬ 
tion  of  Christ,”  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  have  proceeded  from 
the  solemn  quietude  of  cloister  life.  Sacred  hymns,  unsur¬ 
passed  for  sweetness,  like  Jesu  dulcis  memoria^  or  tender 
emotion,  like  the  Stabot  mater  dolorosa^  or  terrific  grandeur, 
like  the  Dies  irae^  dies  illa^  were  conceived  and  sung  by 
mediaeval  monks  for  all  ages  to  come.  In  patristic  and  anti¬ 
quarian  learning  the  Benedictines,  so  lately  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  ’century,  have  done  extraordinary  service.  Finally, 
monasticism,  at  least  in  the  West,  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  education  of  the  people,  and  by  its  industrious 
.transcriptions  of  the  Bible,  the  works  of  the  church  Fathers, 
and  the  ancient  classics,  earned  for  itself,  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  modern  civilization  of 
Europe.  The  traveller  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
England,  and  even  in  the  northern  regions  of  Scotland 
and  Sweden,  encounters  innumerable  traces  of  useful  mo- 

*  The  Abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium  wrote  to  a  slave-holder,  (Ep.,  Lib.  1. 142,  cited 
by  Neander) :  "  I  did  not  think  that  the  man  who  loves  Christ,  and  knows  the 
grace  which  makes  us  all  free,  would  still  hold  slaves.” 
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nastic  labors  in  the  ruins  of  abbeys,  of  chapter-houses,  of 
convents,  of  priories,  and  hermitages,  from  which  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  educational  and  missionary  influences  upon  the 
surrounding  hills  and  forests.  These  offices,  however,  to  the 
progress  of  arts  and  letters  were  only  accessory,  often  invol¬ 
untary,  and  altogether  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  monastic  life  and  institutions,  who  looked  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  soul.  In 
seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  these  other  things  were 
added  to  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  monasticism  withdrew  from 
society  many  useful  forces ;  diffused  an  indifference  for  the 
family  life,  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  state,  and  all  | 
public  practical  operations  ;  turned  the  channels  of  religion 
from  the  world  into  the  desert,  and  so  hastened  the  decline 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
It  nourished  religious  fanaticism,  often  raised  storms  of 
popular  agitation,  and  rushed  passionately  into  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  theological  parties ;  generally,  it  is  true,  on  the  side 
of  orthodoxy,  but  often,  as  at  the  Ephesian  “  council  of  rob¬ 
bers,”  in  favor  of  heresy,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the 
crudest  superstition.  For  the  simple,  divine  way  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  gospel,  it  substituted  an  arbitrary,  eccentric, 
ostentatious,  pretentious  sanctity.  It  darkened  the  all- 
sufficient  merits  of  Christ  by  the  glitter  of  the  over-merito¬ 
rious  works  of  man.  It  measured  virtue  by  the  quantity  of 
outward  exercises,  instead  of  the  quality  of  the  inward 
disposition,  and  disseminated  self-righteousness  and  an 
anxious,  legal,  and  mechanical  religion.  It  favored  the 
idolatrous  veneration  of  Mary  and  of  saints,  the  worship  of 
images  and  relics,  and  all  sorts  of  superstitious  and  pious 
fraud.  It  circulated  a  mass  of  visions  and  miracles,  which, 
if  true,  far  surpassed  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  set  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  at  defiance.  The 
Nicene  age  is  full  of  the  most  absurd  monks’  fables,  and  is, 
in  this  respect,  not  a  whit  behind  the  darkest  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.*  Monasticism  lowered  the  standard  of  general  mo. 
rality  in  proportion  as  it  set  itself  above  it  and  claimed  a 
corresponding  higher  merit;  and  it  exerted  in  general  a 
demoralizing  influence  on  the  people,  who  came  to  consider 


1  The  monkish  miracles,  with  which  the  Vitae  Patrum  of  the  Jesuit  Boswejdo 
and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  swarm,  often  contradict  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
reason,  and  it  would  be  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  but  that  they  come  from  such 
Fathers  as  Jerome,  Ruiinus,  Severus,  Palladius,  and  Theodoret,  and  go  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  Nicene  age.  We  are  far  from  rejecting  all  and  every  one  as  falsehood 
and  deception,  and  accepting  the  judgment  of  Isaac  Taylor  (Ancient  Christi¬ 
anity,  II.  106) :  “  The  Nicene  miracles  are  of  a  kind  which  shocks  every  senti¬ 
ment  of  gravity,  of  decency,  and  of  piety  :  in  their  obvious  features  they  are 
childish,  horrid,  blasphemous,  and  foul.”  Much  more  cautious  is  the  opinion  of 
Robertson  (  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  I.  312)  and  other  Protestant  historians, 
who  suppose  that,  together  with  the  innocent  allusions  of  a  heated  imagination 
and  the  fabrications  of  intentional  fraud,  there  must  have  been  also  much  that 
was  real,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  an  exact  sifting  is  impossible.  But 
many  of  these  stories  are  too  much  even  for  Roman  credulity,  and  are  cither 
entirely  omitted,  or  at  least  greatly  reduced  and  modified,  by  critical  historians. 
We  read  not  only  of  innumerable  visions,  prophecies,  healings  of  the  sick,  and 
the  possessed,  but  also  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  (as  in  the  life  of  Martin  of 
Tours),  of  the  growth  of  a  dry  stick  into  a  fruitful  tree,  and  of  a  monk’s  passing 
unseared,  in  absolute  obedience  to  his  abbot,  through  a  furnace  of  fire  as  through 
a  cooling  bath  (Compare  Snip.  Sever.,  Dial.  I,  c.  12  and  13).  Even  wild 
beasts  play  a  large  part,  and  are  transformed  into  rational  servants  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  saints  of  the  desert.  At  the  funeral  of  Paul  of  Thebes,  according  to  Jerome, 
two  lions  voluntarily  performed  the  office  of  sexton.  Pachomius  walked 
unharmed  over  serpents  and  seorpions,  and  crossed  the  Nile  on  crocodiles,  which 
of  their  own  accord  presented  their  backs.  The  younger  Macarius,  or  (accord¬ 
ing  to  other  statements  of  the  Historia  Lansiaca  —  compare  the  investigation  of 
Tillemont,  Memoircs,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  811  seq.)  the  monk  Marcos,  stood  on  so 
good  terms  with  the  beasts,  that  a  hyaena,  (according  to  Rufinus,  V.  P.  II.  4,  it  was 
a  lioness)  brought  her  young  one  to  him  in  his  cell,  that  he  might  open  its  eyes ; 
which  he  did  by  prayer  and  application  of  spittle  and  the  next  day  she  offered 
him,  for  gratitude,  a  large  sheep-skin  ;  the  saint  at  first  declined  the  gift,  and  re¬ 
proved  the  beast  for  the  double  crime  of  murder  and  theft,  by  which  she  had 
obtained  the  skin ;  but  when  the  hyaena  showed  repentance,  and  with  a  nod, 
promised  amendment,  Macarius  took  the  skin,  and  afterwards  bequeathed  it  to 
the  great  bishop  Athanasius !  Severus  ( Dial.  I.  c.  9)  gives  a  very  similar  account 
of  an  unknown  anchoret ;  but,  like  Rufinus,  substitutes  for  the  hyaena  of  Palla- 
dius  a  lioness  with  five  whelps,  and  makes  the  saint  receive  the  present  of  the 
skin  without  scruple  or  reproof.  Shortly  before  (c.  8)  he  speaks,  however,  of  a 
wolf  which  once  robbed  a  friendly  hermit,  whose  evening  meals  he  was  accustomed 
to  share,  showed  deep  repentance  for  it,  and  with  bowed  head  begged  forgiveness 
of  the  saint.  Perhaps  Palladius  or  his  Latin  translator  has  combined  these  two 
anecdotes. 
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themselves  the  profanum  vulgus  mundi^  and  to  live  accord¬ 
ingly.  Hence  the  frequent  lamentations,  not  only  of  Sal- 
vian,  but  of  Chrysostom  and  of  Augustine,  over  the  indif¬ 
ference  and  laxness'of  the  Christianity  of  the  day ;  hence  to 
this  day  the  mournful  state  of  things  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  where  monasticism  is  most 
prevalent,  and  sets  the  extreme  of  ascetic  sanctity  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  profane  laity;  but  where  there  exists  no  health¬ 
ful  middle  class  of  morality,  no  blooming  family  life,  no 
moral  vigor  in  the  masses.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
monks  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
all  true  progress.  And  yet  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  was 
a  pupil  of  the  convent  and  a  child  of  the  monastic  system, 
as  the  freest  and  boldest  of  the  apostles  had  been  the 
strictest  of  the  Pharisees. 

Position  of  Monks  in  the  Church. 

As  to  the  social  position  of  monasticism  in  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  life,  it  was  at  first,  in  East  and  West,  even 
so  late  as  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  regarded  as  a  lay  insti¬ 
tution  ;  but  the  monks  were  distinguished  as  religiosi  from 
the  secularesy  and  formed  thus  a  middle  grade  between  the 
ordinary  laity  and  the  clergy.  They  constituted  the  spiritual 
nobility,  but  not  the  ruling  class  ;  the  aristocracy,  but  not 
the  hierarchy,  of  the  church.  “  A  monk,”  says  Jerome,  “  has 
not  the  office  of  a  teacher,  but  of  a  penitent,  who  endures 
suffering  either  for  himself  or  for  the  world.”  Many  monks 
considered  ecclesiastical  office  incompatible  with  their  effort 
after  perfection.  It  was  a  proverb,  traced  to  Pachomius  : 
“  A  monk  should  especially  shun  women  and  bishops,  for 
neither  will  let  him  have  peace.”  >  Ammonius,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Athanasius  to  Rome,  cut  off  his  own  ear,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  cut  out  his  own  tongue,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
make  him  a  bishop.^  Martin  of  Tours  thought  his  miracu¬ 
lous  power  deserted  him  on  his  transition  from  the  cloister 

1  Omnino  monachum  fagere  debere  malicres  et  cpiscopos. 

^  Sozoro.,  IV.  30. 
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to  the  bishopric.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  were  ambitious 
for  the  episcopal  chair,  or  were  promoted  to  it  against  their 
will,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  The  abbots  of  monas¬ 
teries  were  usually  ordained  priests,  and  administered  the 
sacraments  among  the  brethren,  but  were  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Subsequently  the  cloisters  man- 
'aged,  through  special  papal  grants,  to  make  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  From  the  tenth 
century,  the  clerical  character  was  attached  to  the  monks. 
In  a  certain  sense  they  stood,  from  the  beginning,  even 
above  the  clergy ;  considered  themselves  pre-eminently  con- 
versi  and  religiosiy  and  their  life  vita  religiosa  /  looked  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  secular  clergy ;  and  often  en¬ 
croached  on  their  province  in  troublesome  ways.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cloisters  began,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
to  be  most  fruitful  seminaries  of  clergy,  and  furnished, 
especially  in  the  East,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  bishops. 
The  sixth  novel  of  Justinian  provides,  that  the  bishops  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  clergy  or  from  the  monastery. 

In  dress,  the  monks  at  first  adhered  to  the  costume  of  the 
country,  but  chose  the  simplest  and  coarsest  material.  Sub¬ 
sequently  they  adopted  the  tonsure  and  a  distinctive  uniform. 


Opposition  to  Monasticism. — Jovinian,  Helvidius,  Vigi- 

LANTIUS,  AND  AeRIUS. 

Although  monasticism  was  a  mighty  movement  of  the 
age,  engaging  either  the  co-operation  or  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  church,  yet  it  was  not  exempt  from  opposition.  And 
opposition  sprang  from  very  different  quarters:  now  from  zeal¬ 
ous  defenders  of  heathenism,  like  Julian  and  Libanius,  who 
hated  and  bitterly  reviled  the  monks  for  their  fanatical  oppo¬ 
sition  to  temples  and  idol-worship ;  now  from  Christian 
statesmen  and  emperors,  like  Valens,  who  were  enlisted 
against  it  by  its  withdrawing  so  much  force  from  the  civil 
and  military  service  of  the  state,  and  in  the  time  of  peril 
from  the  barbarians,  encouraging  idleness  and  passive  con¬ 
templation,  instead  of  active,  heroic  virtue  ;  now  from  friends 
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of  worldly  indulgence,  who  found  themselves  unpleasantly 
disturbed  and  rebuked  by  the  religious  earnestness  and  zeal 
of  the  ascetic  life ;  lastly,  however,  also  from  a  liberal,  almost 
protestant,  conception  of  Christian  morality,  which  set  itself 
at  the  same  time  against  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the  saints, 
and  other  abuses.  This  last  form  of  opposition,  however, 
existed  mostly  in  isolated  cases,  was  rather  negative  than 
positive  in  its  character,  lacked  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  hence  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
fifth  century,  only  to  be  revived  long  after,  in  more  mature 
and  comprehensive  form,  when  monasticism  had  fulfilled  its 
mission  for  the  world. 

To  this  class  of  opponents  belong  Helvidius,  Jovinian, 
Vigilantius,  and  Aerius.  The  first  three  are  known  to  us 
through  the  passionate  replies  of  Jerome ;  the  last,  through 
the  Panarion  of  Epiphanius.  They  figure  in  Catholic, 
church  history  among  the  heretics,  while  they  have  received 
from  many  Protestant  historians  a  place  among  the  “  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  truth  ”  and  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation. 

We  begin  with  Jovinian,  the  most  important  among 
them,  who  is  sometimes  compared  —  for  instance,  even  by 
Neander  —  to  Luther,  because,  like  Luther,  he  was  carried 
by  his  own  experience  into  reaction  against  the  ascetic 
tendency  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it.  He  wrote  in 
Rome,  before  the  year  390,  a  work  now  lost,  attacking 
monasticism  in  its  ethical  principles.  He  was  at  that  time 
himself  a  monk,  and  probably  remained  so  in  a  free  way 
until  his  death.  At  all  events  he  never  married,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Augustine’s  account,  he  abstained  “  for  the  present 
distress,” '  and  from  aversion  to  the  encumbrances  of  the 
married  state.  Jerome  pressed  him  with  the  alternative  of 
marrying  and  proving  the  equality  of  celibacy  with  married 
life,  or  giving  up  his  opposition  to  his  own  condition.^ 

‘  1  Cor.  viL  26. 

Adv.  Jovin.,  Lib.  I.  c.  40  (Opera  II.  304) :  “  Et  tamen  iste  formosus  mona- 
chus,  crassus,  nitidus,  dealbatus,  et  quasi  sponsus  semper  incidens  aut  uxorem 
ducat  ut  aequalem  virginitatem  nuptiis  probet ;  aut,  si  non  duxerit,  frustra  con¬ 
tra  nos  verbis  agit,  cum  opere  nobiscum  sit.” 

VoL.  XXL  No.  82.  53 
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Jerome  gives  a  very  unfavorable  picture  of  his  character, 
evidently  colored  by  vehement  bitterness.  He  calls  Jovinian 
a  servant  of  corruption,  a  barbarous  writer,  a  Christian 
Epicurean,  who,  after  having  once  lived  in  strict  asceticism, 
now  preferred  earth  to  heaven,  vice  to  virtue,  his  belly  to 
Christ,  and  always  strode  along  as  an  elegantly  dressed 
bridegroom.  Augustine  is  much  more  lenient,  only  re¬ 
proaching  Jovinian  with  having  misled  many  Roman  nuns 
into  marriage,  by  holding  before  them  the  examples  of  pious 
women  in  the  Bible.  Jovinian  was  probably  provoked  to 
question  and  oppose  monasticism,  as  Gieseler  supposes,  by 
Jerome’s  extravagant  praising  of  it,  and  by  the  feeling 
against  it,  which  the  death  of  Blesilla  (384)  in  Rome  con¬ 
firmed.  And  he  at  first  found  extensive  sympathy.  But  he 
was  excommunicated  and  banished,  with  his  adherents,  at 
a  council  about  the  year  390,  by  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  zealously  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  priests.  He 
then  betook  himself  to  Milan,  where  the  two  monks  Sar- 
matio  and  Barbatian  held  forth  views  like  his  own  ;  but  he 
was  treated  there  after  the  same  fashion  by  the  bishop, 
Ambrose,  who  held  a  council  against  him.  From  this  time 
he  and  his  party  disappear  from  history,  and  before  the  year 
406  he  died  in  exile.^ 

According  to  Jerome,  Jovinian  held  these  four  points : 
(1)  Virgins,  widows,  and  married  persons,  who  have  once 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  equal  merit,  other  things  in 
their  conduct  being  equal.  (2)  Those  who  are  once,  with 
full  faith,  born  again  by  baptism,  cannot  be  overcome  (sub- 
verti)  by  the  devil.  (3)  There  is  no  difference  between 
abstaining  from  food  and  enjoying  it  with  thanksgiving. 
(4)  All  who  keep  the  baptismal  covenant  will  receive  an 
equal  reward  in  heaven. 

He  insisted  chiefly  on  the  first  point;  so  that  Jerome 

^  Augustine  says  (De  Haer.,  c.  82) :  "  Cito  ista  haeresis  oppressa  et  extincta 
est”;  and  Jerome  writes  of  Jovinian,  in  406  (Adv.  Vigilant.,  c.  1),  that,  after 
having  been  condemned  by  the  authority  of  the  Boman  church,  he  dissipated  his 
mind  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  lusts. 
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devotes  the  whole  first  book  of  his  refutation  to  this 
point,  while  he  disposes  of  all  the  other  heads  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  In  favor  of  the  moral  equality  of  married  and 
single  life,  he  appealed  to  Gen.  ii.  24,  where  God  himself 
institutes  marriage  before  the  fall ;  to  Matt.  xix.  5,  where 
Christ  sanctions  it;  to  the  patriarchs  before  and  after  the 
flood,  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth, 
and  the  apostles,  particularly  Peter,  who  lived  in  wedlock  ; 
also  to  Paul,  who  himself  exhorted  to  marriage,^  required 
the  bishop  or  the  deacon  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,2  and 
advised  young  widows  to  marry,  and  bear  children.^  He 
declared  the  prohibition  of  marriage  and  of  divinely  provided 
food  a  Manichean  errpr.  To  answer  these  arguments 
Jerome  indulges  in  utterly  unwarranted  inferences,  and 
speaks  of  marriage  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  which  gave 
offence  even  to  his  friends.-*  Augustine  was  moved  by  it  to 
present  the  advantages  of  the  married  life,  in  a  special  work, 
De  born  conjugali,  though  without  yielding  the  ascetic  esti¬ 
mate  of  celibacy.® 

Jovinian’s  second  point  has  an  apparent  affinity  with 
the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  perseve- 
rantia  sanctorum.  It  is  not  referred  by  him,  however,  to 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  counsel  of  God,  but  simply 

*  1  Cor.  vii.  36,  39,  *  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12. 

’  1  Tim.  V.  14  ;  compare  1  Tim.  ii.  15  ;  Heb.  xiii.  4. 

*  From  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  for  example  (“  It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  wo¬ 
man  he  argues, without  qualification  (Lib.  I.  c.  7)  (Opera II.  246) :  “  Si  bonum 
est  mnlierem  non  tangere,  malum  est  ergo  tangere.  Nihil  enim  bono  contrarinm 
cst,  nisi  malum ;  si  autem  malum  est,  et  ignoscitur,  ideo  conceditur,  ne  malo 

quid  deterius  fiat . Tolle  fomicationera,  et  non  dicet  [apostolus],  unusquisque 

uxorem  suam  habeat.”  Immediately  after  this  (II,  247 )  he  argues  from  the  exhor¬ 
tation  of  Paul  to  pray  without  ceasing,  1  Thess.  v.  17:  “Si  semper  orandum 
est,  numquam  ergo  conjugio  serviendnm,  quoniam  quotiescunque  uxori  debitum 
reddo,  orare  non  possum.”  Such  sophistries  and  misinterpretations  evidently 
proceed  upon  the  lowest  sensual  idea  of  marriage,  and  called  forth  some  opposi¬ 
tion  even,  at  that  age.  He  himself  afterwards  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  in 
his  Ep.  48.  (ed.  Vallars,,  or  Ep.  30,  ed.  Bened.)  ad  Fammachium,  endeavored  to 
save  himself  by  distinguishing  between  the  gymnastic  (polemically  rhetorical) 
and  the  dogmatic  mode  of  writing. 

®  Do  bono  conj.,  c.  8 :  “  Duo  bona  sunt  connubium  et  continentia,  quorum  alto- 
rum  est  melius.” 
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based  on  3  John  iii.  9  and  v.  18,  and  is  connected  with  his 
abstract  conception  of  the  opposite  moral  states.  He  limits 
the  impossibility  of  relapse  to  the  truly  regenerate,  who 
“  plena  fide  in  baptismate  renati  sunt,”  and  makes  a  distinc- 
tion  between  the  mere  baptism  of  water  and  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  which  involves  also,  a  distinction  between  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  church. 

His  third  point  is  aimed  against  the  ascetic  exaltation  of 
fasting,  with  reference  to  Rom.  xiv.  20  and  1  Tim.  iv.  3. 
God,  he  holds,  has  created  all  animals  for  the  service  of  man ; 
Christ  attended  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  as  a  guest,  sat 
at  table  with  Zaccheus,  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  was 
called  by  the  Pharisees  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber;  and 
the  apostle  says  :  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving. 

He  went  still  further,  however,  and,  with  the  Stoics,  de¬ 
nied  all  gradations  of  moral  merit  and  demerit,  consequently 
also  all  gradations  of  reward  and  punishment.  He  over¬ 
looked  the  process  of  development  in  both  good  and  evil. 
He  went  back  of  all  outward  relations  to  the  inner  mind, 
and  lost  all  subordinate  differences  of  degree  in  the  great 
contrast  between  true  Christians  and  men  of  the  world, 
between  regenerate  and  unregenerate ;  whereas  the  friends 
of  monasticism  taught  a  higher  and  a  lower  morality,  and 
distinguished  the  ascetics,  as  a  special  class,  from  the  mass 
of  ordinary  Christians.  As  Christ,  says  he,  dwells  in  be¬ 
lievers  without  difference  of  degree,  so  also  believers  are  in. 
Christ  without  diflerence  of  degree  or  stages  of  development 
There  are  only  two  classes  of  men,  —  righteous  and  wicked, 
sheep  and  goats,  five  wise  virgins  and  five  foolish,  good  trees 
with  good  fruit  and  bad  trees  with  bad  fruit.  He  appealed 
also  to  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  who  all 
received  equal  wages.  Jerome  answered  him  with  such 
things  as  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  different  kinds  of 
ground  ;  the  parable  of  the  different  numbers  of  talents  with 
corresponding  reward ;  the  many  mansions  in  the  Father’s 
house  (by  which  Jovinian  singularly  understood  the  different 
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churches  on  earth) ;  the  comparison  of  the  resurrection  bodies 
with  the  stars,  which  differ  in  glory ;  and  the  passage  :  “  He 
which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly;  and  he 
which  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully.”  ^ 

Helvidius  —  whether  a  layman  or  a  priest  at  Rome  it  is 
uncertain,  a  pupil,  according  to  the  statement  of  Gennadius, 
of  the  Arian  bishop  Auxentius  of  Milan,  —  wrote  a  work, 
before  the  year  383,  in  refutation  of  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  the  mother  of  the  Lord  —  a  leading  point  with  the 
current  glorification  of  celibacy.  He  considered  the  married 
state  equal  in  honor  and  glory  to  that  of  virginity.  Of  his 
fortunes  we  know  nothing.  Augustine  speaks  of  Helvidians, 
who  are  probably  identical  with  the  Anti-dicomarianites  of 
Epiphanius.  Jerome  calls  Helvidius,  indeed,  a  rough  and 
uneducated  man  ;  *  but  proves  by  quotations  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  that  he  had  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  and  a  certain  ingenuity.  He  appealed  in  the  first 
place  to  Matt.  i.  18,  24,  25,  as  implying  that  Joseph  knew 
his  wife,  not  before,  but  after,  the  birth  of  the  Lord ;  then  to 
the  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  “  first-born  ”  son  of  Mary,  in 
Matt.  i.  25  and  Luke  ii.  7 ;  then  to  the  many  passages 
which  speak  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  ;  and  finally 
to  the  authority  of  Tertullian  and  Victorinus.  Jerome 
replies,  that  the  “till”  by  no  means  always  fixes  a  point 
after  which  any  action  must  begin  or  cease  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Exod.  xxxiv.  19,  20 ;  Num.  xviii.  15  seq.,  the  “  first¬ 
born  ”  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  birth  of  other  children 
afterwards, but  denotes  everyone  who  first  opens  the  womb; 
that  the  “  brothers  ”  of  Jesus  may  have  been  either  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or,  according  to  the  wide 
Hebrew  use  of  the  term,  cousins  ;  and  that  the  authorities 
cited  were  more  than  balanced  by  the  testimonies  of  Igna- 

'  2  Cor.  ix.  6. 

*  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  he  styles  him  “  hominem  msticum  et  vix 
primis  quoque  imbatum  literis.” 

*  Compare  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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tius,  Polycarp  (?),  and  Irenaeus.  “  Had  Helvidius  read 
these,”  says  he,  “  he  would  doubtless  have  produced  some- 
thing  more  skilful.” 

This  whole  question,  it  is  well  known,  is  still  a  problem 
in  exegesis.  The  perpetua  virginitas  of  Mary  has  less  support 
from  scripture  than  the  opposite  theory.  But  it  is  so  essen. 
tial  to  the  whole  ascetic  system,  that  it  became  from  this 
time  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  denial  of  it  was 
anathematized  as  blasphemous  heresy.  A  considerable 
number  of  Protestant  divines,’  however,  agree  on  this  point 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  think  it  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  Mary  that,  after  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  she  should  have  borne  ordi¬ 
nary  children  of  men. 

Vigilantius,  originally  from  Gaul,^  a  presbyter  of  Barce¬ 
lona  in  Spain,  a  man  of  pious  but  vehement  zeal,  and  of  lite¬ 
rary  talent,  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
against  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  superstition 
connected  with  it.  Jerome’s  reply,  dictated  hastily  in  a 
single  night  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  year  406,  contains  more  of 
personal  abuse  and  low  witticism  than  of  solid  argument. 
“  There  have  been,”  he  says,  “  monsters  on  earth,  centaurs, 

syrens,  leviathan,  behemoth . Gaul  alone  has  bred  no 

monsters,  but  has  ever  abounded  in  brave  and  noble  men  ; 
when,  of  a  sudden,  there  has  arisen  one  Vigilantius,  who 
should  rather  be  called  Dormitantius,  3  contending  in  an 
impure  spirit  against  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  forbidding  to 
honor  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  ;  he  rejects  the  vigils; 
only  at  Easter  should  we  sing  hallelujah ;  he  declares  abste- 

*  Lnthnr,  for  instance  (who  even  calls  Helvidius  a  “gross  fool  ”),  and  Zuingli, 
among  the  Reformers ;  Olshansen  and  J.  P.  Lange,  among  the  later  theologians. 

*  Respecting  his  descent,  compare  the  diffuse  treatise  of  the  tedious  but  thor¬ 
ough  Walch,  1.  c.  p.  675-677. 

*  This  cheap  pun  he  repeats  (Epist.  109,  ad  Ripar.  Opera,  I.  p.  719),  where  he 
says  that  Vigilantius  (wakeful)  was  so  called  kot’  A,vT(<ppa<rtv,  and  should  rather  be 
called  Dormitantius  (sleepy).  The  fact  is  Vigilantius  was  wide  awake  to  a  sense 
of  certain  superstitions  of  the  age. 
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miousness  to  be  heresy,  and  chastity  a  nursery  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  (pudlcitianii  libidinis  seminarium) .  This  inn¬ 

keeper  of  Caligurris^  mingles  water  with  his  wine,  and 
would,  according  to  ancient  art,  combine  his  poison  with  the 
genuine  faith.  He  opposes  virginity,  hates  chastity,  cries 
against  the  fastings  of  the  saints,  and  would  only  amidst 
jovial  feastings  amuse  himself  with  the  psalms  of  David. 
It  is  terrible  to  hear  that  even  bishops  are  companions  of  his 
wantonness,  if  those  deserve  this  name  who ’ordain  only 
married  persons  deacons,  and  trust  not  the  chastity  of  the 
single.”  2  Vigilantius  thinks  it  better  for  a  man  to  use  his 
money  wisely  and  apply  it  gradually  to  benevolent  objects 
at  home,  than  to  lavish  it  all  at  once  upon  the  poor  or  give 
it  to  the  monks  of  Jerusalem.  He  went  further,  however, 
than  his  two  predecessors,  and  bent  his  main  efforts  against 
the  worship  of  saints  and  relics,  which  was  then  gaining 
ascendency,  and  was  fostered  by  monasticism.  He  con¬ 
sidered  it  superstition  and  idolatry.  He  called  the  Chris¬ 
tians  who  worshipped  the  “  wretched  bones  ”  of  dead  men 
ash-gatherers  and  idolators.s  He  expressed  himself  scepti¬ 
cally  respecting  the  miracles  of  the  martyrs,  contested  the 
practice  of  invoking  them,  and  of  intercession  for  the  dead, 
as  useless,  and  declared  himself  against  the  vigils,  or  public 
worship  in  the  night,  as  tending  to  disorder  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  This  last  point  Jerome  admits  as  a  fact,  but  not  as 
an  argument,  because  the  abuse  should  not  abolish  the 
right  use. 


The  presbyter  Aerius  of  Sebaste,  about  360,  belongs  also 
among  the  partial  opponents  of  monasticism.  For,  though 
himself  an  ascetic,  he  contended  against  the  fast-laws  and 

1  In  South  Gaul,  now  Cas^res  in  Gascogne.  As  the  business  of  inn-keeper  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  spiritual  office,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  father  of  Vigilan¬ 
tius  was  a  caxipo  Calagurritanus.  Compare  Rossler’s  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater, 
part  IX.  p.  880  seq.,  note  100 ;  and  Walch,  l.c. 

*  Adv.  Vigil,  c.  1  and  2,  (Opera.  Tom.  I.  p.  387  seq.). 

®  “  Cincrarios  et  idolatras,  qui  mortuorum  ossa  venerantur.”  Hieron.,  ep.  109 
ad  Riparium  (Tom.  I.  p.  719). 
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the  injunction  of  fasts  at  certain  times,  considering  them 
an  encroachment  upon  Christian  freedom.  Epiphanius  also 
ascribes  to  him  three  other  heretical  views  ;  denial  of  the 
superiority  of  bishops  to  pjesbyters,  opposition  to  the  usual 
Easter  festival,  and  opposition  to  prayers  for  the  dead.>  He 
was  hotly  persecuted  by  the  hierarchy,  and  was  obliged  to 
live,  with  his  adherents,  in  open  fields  and  in  cave's. 


1  Epiph.  Haert,  75.  Compare  also  Walch,  Ketzergeschichte  III.  p.  351-338, 
Bellarmine,  on  account  of  this  external  resemblance,  styles  Protestantism  the 
Aerian  heresy. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

EGYPTOLOGY,  ORIENTAL  TRAVEL  AND  DISCOVERY. 

BY  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D  D.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  1863,  in  the  department  to  which  these 
pages  are  devoted,  was  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  in  the 
equatorial  lake  Victoria  N’yanza.^  The  geographical  problem  of  centuries 
approaches  its  solution ;  the  proverb  NUi  quaerere  caput  has  lost  its  point. 
This  discovery  confirms  substantiaUy  the  guesses  and  traditions  concerning 
the  lake  region  of  inner  Africa,  which  have  come  down  from  a  remote 
antiquity ;  confirms  the  almost  discarded  report  of  the  snowy  mountains  of 
the  moon ;  and  also  confirms  in  the  main  the  geological  hypothesis  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Sir  Roderic  Murchison  in  1852,  that  “  the  whole  African  inte¬ 
rior  is  a  vast  watery  plateau-land  of  some  elevation  above  the  sea,”  —  “a 
net-work  of  lakes  and  rivers,”  discharging  themselves,  by  transverse  gorges, 
through  the  loftier  mountains  of  the  coast-lines.  This  h3^thesis  was  sug¬ 
gested  before  Dr.  Livingstone  had  traced  the  course  of  the  Zambesi ;  and 
when,  in  1858,  Captain  Speke  reported  his  famous  discovery  of  the  VicUv 
ria  N’yanza,  Sir  Roderic  expanded  his  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  out¬ 
lets  of  the  “  central  reservoirs  ”  of  the  continent,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  possible 
connection  between  this  reservoir  and  the  Nile.  “  If  the  great  N’yanza 
shall  really  be  found  to  flow  into  the  White  Nile,  it  is  simply  because  there 
is  no  great  eastern  transverse  fracture,  like  that  of  the  Zambesi,  by  which 
the  waters  can  escape  ;  so  that,  subtended  on  that  flank  by  loily  and  con¬ 
tinuous  mountains,  the  stream  has  no  course  open  to  it  but  northwards.” 
It  was  largely  due  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  Murchison  that  the  discoverer 
of  the  Victoria  N’yanza  was  enabled  to  verify  his  own  confident  belief  that 
this  vast  inland  sea  “  gave  birth  to  that  interesting  river,  the  source  of 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and  the  object  of  so 
many  explorers.”  *  ^ 

Before  giving  the  details  of  captain  Speke’s  discovery,  and  in  order  that 
we  may  measure  its  exact  scientific  value,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  state  of  the  Nile  question  previous  to  his  first  expedition  with  Burton. 
“  Of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  no  one  can  give  any  account,”  was  the  de¬ 
spairing  conclusion  of  Herodotus,  after  a  careful  digest  of  all  the  opinions 
upon  this  point  that  were  brought  to  his  knowledge  in  Egypt.®  Strabo 

*  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  By  John  Hanning 
Speke,  Captain  H.  M.  Indian  Army.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soci¬ 
ety  ;  Hon.  Corr.  Member  of  the  French  Geographical  Society.  Edinburgh  and 
London ;  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons  ;  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

*  Speke,  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  October,  1859. 

®  For  the  state  of  the  Nile  problem  in  that  age,  see  Euterpb,  c.  19-35,  where 
all  known  speculations  of  geographers  and  reports  of  travellers  are  discussed. 
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compiled,  from  Egyptian  sources,  an  imperfect  account  of  the  Astaboras  or 
Atbara  (Tacazzc)  and  of  the  junction  of  the  Astapus  (Bahhr  el  Azrek  or 
Blue  Nile)  and  the  Astasobas  (Bahhr  el  Abiad  or  White  Nile)  to  the  south 
of  Meroe.^  Pliny  adds,  “  from  common  report,”  that  the  Nile  “  rises  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania,  not  far  from  the  ocean ;  immediately  after 
which  it  forms  a  lake  of  standing  water,  which  bears  the  name  of  Nilides.”* 
From  these  authorities,  together  with  the  brief  references  of  Seneca  and 
Lucan,  Dr.  Beke  infers  that  “  in  or  previously  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  had  been  ascended  as  far  as  the 
ninth  parallel  of  the  North  latitude,”  and  that  three  or  four  of  its  principal 
tributaries  were  known ;  “  in  other  words,  the  actual  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Upper  Nile  possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  era  was  very  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the 
civilized  world  till  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  eentury.”  *  We  think 
this  overstated;  since  the  most  pains-taking  collation  of  the  authorities 
quoted  by  Beke  fails  to  yield  us  materials  for  the  construction  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  map  of  the  Nile  above  Meroe.  Herodotus  confesses  the  absence  of  any 
definite  knowledge  upon  this  point :  “  With  regard  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  I  have  found  no  one  among  all  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
whether  Egyptians,  Libyans,  or  Greeks,  who  professed  to  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge,  except  a  single  person.”  This  was  the  scribe  at  Sais,  who  told  the 
story  of  the  water-shed  at  the  “  two  conical  hills  between  Syene  and  Ele¬ 
phantine,”  where  were  unfathomable  fountains,  from  which  “  half  the  water 
runs  northward  into  Egypt,  and  half  to  the  south  towards  Ethiopia.”  But 
the  wary  traveller  adds,  that  this  informant  “  did  not  seem  to  be  in  earnest 
in  what  he  said.”*  That  Strabo  had  never  fairly  digested  the  fragmentary 
accounts  of  his  predecessors  is  evident  from  his  vague  statement  that  “  near 
Meroe  is  the  confluence  of  the  Astaboras  with  the  Nile.”  Ptolemy,  deriv¬ 
ing  his  information  mainly  from  Greek  traders  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  traced  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  two  lakes,  situated  far  to  the 
south,  at  some  distance  asunder,  and  both  fed  from  the  snowy  mountains 
of  the  moon.  These  lakes  are  located  by  Beke,  and  also  by  Kiepert,  in 
about  7®  S.  lat.,  and  57°  and  65°  E.  long.,  respectively.  After  all,  the 
geography  of  the  Upper  Nile,  as  conceived  by  the  ancients,  is  substan¬ 
tially  expressed  by  Seneca  :  magnas  altitudines  pervagatus,  et  in  paludes 
difiusus,  gentibus  sparsus.”  ®  Such  was  the  report  brought  by  the  explo¬ 
rers  sent  by  Nero  ;  and  these  lagoons,  in  which  the  sluggish  stream  was 
supposed  to  lose  itself,  are  described  as  a  fatal  barrier  to  the  discovery  of  its 
source :  “  immensas  paludes,  quarum  exitum  nec  incolae  noverant,  nec  spe- 
rare  quisquam  potest,  ita  implicitae  aquis  herbae  sunt.” 

The  nineteenth  century  found  the  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
substantially  where  Ptolemy  had  left  it  in  the  second ;  since  in  the  long  in- 

1  Strabo,  XVII.  1.  *  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  10. 

®  The  Soarces  of  the  Nile,  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.D.,  p.  61. 

*  Euterpd,  c.  28.  ®  Nat.  Quaest.,  IV.  2. 
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terval  geographers  had  rested  in  the  belief,  first,  that  the  Tacazzh,  and  next 
that  the  Bahhr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  river  (both  streams  of  Abessinia),  was  the 
true  Nile.  Diodorus*  portrays  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  tour  of  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  marshy  and  desolate  regions  beyond  Meroe ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  commercial  enterprize  and  of  political  ambition,  these  sufficed  to 
deter  explorers  from  that  field.  The  Bahhr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  river  sus¬ 
tains  to  the  Bahhr  el  Abiad  or  White  river,  at  their  junction  near  the 
modern  EWtum,  much  the  same  relation  as  the  Missouri  sustains  to  the 
Mississippi  after  their  union ;  and  hence  this  was  naturally  mistaken  ibr 
the  parent  stream,  when  the  claims  of  the  Tacazzc  had  been  finally  aban¬ 
doned.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  White  river 
has  gradually  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  true  Nile,  and  the  curiosity  of 
explorers  has  been  directed  toward  its  source.  A  great  impulse  in  this 
direction  was  given  by  the  three  expeditions  of  Mohammed  Ali,  between  the 
years  1835  and  1841.  These  discovered  the  Sobat,  and  traced  that  stream 
to  within  four  degrees  of  the  equator ;  but  the  region  beyond,  and  the 
course  of  the  principal  stream,  were  left  unexplored.  What  has  since  been 
accomplished  is  distinctly  traced  upon  Fetermann  and  Hassenstein’s  Chart 
of  Inner  Africa,  especially  its  eighth  and  tenth  sections.  The  points  ascer¬ 
tained  by  d’Arnaud  and  Werne  in  1840-41,  being  the  second  expedition 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  by  J.  Knoblecher  in  1849-50,  by  Brun-Rollet  and  An¬ 
gelo  Vinco  in  1848-51,  by  Petherick  in  1858,  by  Jules  Poncct  in  1860, 
by  F.  Morlang  in  1859  -  60,  by  Miani  in  1860,  by  Antinori  in  1860  -  61,  by 
Peney,  de  Bono,  and  Lejean  in  1861,  by  von  Uarnier  in  1860-61,  and  von 
Ileuglin  in  1861-63,  with  various  incidental  confirmations  from  other 
travellers,  cartographers,  and  missionaries,  are  all  here  collated  upon  an 
ample  sheet,  and  indicated  by  appropriate  colors ;  yet  these  various  lines  of 
travel  and  of  conjecture,  — black,  brown,  blue,  purple,  orange,  red,  green, 
— while  they  mark  years  of  patient  toil,  and  make  familiar  a  once  doubtful 
region,  all  fall  short  of  the  true  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is  only  when  we 
strike  the  route  of  Burton  and  Speke  in  1857  -  58,  and  again  that  of  Speke 
and  Grant  in  1861  -  63,  that  we  approach  the  solution  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  results  of  captain  Speke’s 
labors. 

Already,  in  1851,  Messrs.  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  missionaries  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church  missionary  society  in  Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa, 
had  announced  the  existence  in  that  region  of  snow-capped  mountains,  of 
which  the  principal,  the  Koenia  and  the  Kilimanjaro,  lie  in  1  ®  45'  and  3° 

S. lat,  and  between  36®  and  37®  E.  long.  From  native  sources,  they  re¬ 
ported  also  the  existence  of  a  lake,  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  from  these 
mountains,  through  numerous  streams ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  Krapf  sought 
to  identify  these  mountains  with  those  to  which  Ptolemy  had  conjecturally 
traced  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Again,  in  1856,  their  fellow-laborer.  Rev. 

T.  Erhardt,  published  a  map  of  Eastern  Africa,  compiled  from  native 
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sources,  in  which  a  great  inland  sea  was  represented  as  filling  an  interior 
basin  in  the  region  of  the  equator.  In  a  memoir  accompanying  this  map, 
Kebmann,  arguing  by  analogy  from  the  physical  conformation  of  Africa  in 
the  south  and  north,  advanced  the  hypothesis  of  “an  enormous  valley 
and  an  inland  sea  ”  in  the  centre  of  the  continent ;  and  he  also  suggested 
that  in  the  mountain  barriers  to  the  eastward  “  must  we  look  for  the  more 
eastern  sources  of  the  White  Nile.”  Dr.  Beke  regards  the  “  snow-moun¬ 
tains”  of  Krapf  and  Rebmann  as  belonging  to  Ptolemy’s  “Mountains  of  the 
Moon,”  which  he  would  transfer  from  their  traditional  location  in  Abessinia 
to  the  immediate  region  of  the  equator,  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast,  in 
about  37*^  and  39°  £.  long.  Captain  Speke  locates  these  mountains  to  the 
west  of  lake  N’yanza,  in  30°  E.  long.,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Tan- 
ganjika. 

In  1854  Dr  Krapf  published  his  own  conjecture  with  regard  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  in  the  following  terms :  “  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  Caput  Nili  to  be  in  Ethiopia, 
is  truly  correct ;  for  the  Wakuafi,  whose  language  is  of  Aethiopico-Semitic 
origin,  are  in  possession  of  the  countries  which  give  rise  to  that  river.  The 
real  sources  of  the  Nile  appear  to  me  to  be  traceable  partly  to  the  woody 
and  marshy  land  of  the  Wamau  people,  about  2^°  or  3°  south  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  of  whom  Rumu  wa  Kikandi  told  me,  in  Ukambani,  in  1851.”^  This 
“  marshy  land”  Dr.  Krapf  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  “  paludes”of 
Seneca’s  Quaestiones  Nalurales  (Lib.  VI.)  :  “  Ibi,  inquit,  vidimus  duas  pe- 
tras,  ex  quibus  ingens  vis  fluminis  excidebat.  Sed  sive  caput  ilia,  sive 
accessio  est  Nili,  sive  tunc  nascitur,  sive  in  terras  ex  priore  recepta  cursu 
redit :  nonne  tu  credis  illam  quidquid  est,  ex  magno  terrarum  lacu  ascen- 
dere  ?  Habeat  enim  oportet  pluribus  locis  sparsum  humorem,  et  in  imo 
coactum,  ut  eructare  tanto  impetu  possit.” 

The  publication  of  Erhardt’s  map,  together  vnth  the  crude  but  stimu¬ 
lating  conjectures  of  his  associates,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  geographical 
exploration  in  Eastern  Africa;  and  in  September,  1856,  an  expedition  was 
sent  thither  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  of  which  Captain  R  F. 
Burton  was  principal  and  Captain  J.  H.  Speke  associate.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  1858,  this  expedition  reached  the  great  lake  Tanganjika,  which 
stretches  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  This  they 
explored,  by  boat  and  coastwise,  to  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  Speke  supposes  to  be  Ptolemy’s 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Returning  to  Kazd  or  Unyanzembe,  where  Bur¬ 
ton  was  obliged  to  remain  as  an  invalid,  Speke  journeyed  northward,  and 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1 858,  struck  the  southern  border  of  the  great  N’yanza, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Victoria.  He  heard  also  of  a  river  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  lake,  which  was  believed  to  flow  northward  to  the  sea; 
but  as  he  was  only  a  subordinate  in  the  expedition,  he  was  not  able,  at  that 

1  Travels  and  Researches  in  Eastern  Africa  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Krapf.  The 
Appendices  to  this  volume,  upon  East  African  History  and  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile,  are  worthy  of  renewed  study,  in  the  light  of  Speke’s  discoveries. 
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time,  to  test  the  truth  of  this  report.  Still  his  confident  opinion  was,  that 
the  Nile  would  be  found  to  take  its  rise  from  this  great  inland  sea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  numerous  explorations  and  determinations  made 
in  the  twenty  years  between  the  first  expedition  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  the 
expedition  of  Burton  and  Speke,  had  reduced  the  problem  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  to  a  comparatively  limited  and  definite  area.  The  head-waters 
of  the  mystic  river  must  be  found  somewhere  between  3®  N.  and  3°  S.  lati¬ 
tude  and  between  28°  and  38°  E.  longitude.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Peter- 
mann  an^  Hassenstein  shows  how  completely  the  converging  routes  of 
travel  during  these  twenty  years  had  hemmed  in  the  enchanted  problem.  It 
was  reserved  for  Speke  finally  to  break  its  spell. 

When  the  discovery  of  N’yanza  was  announced.  Dr.  Fetermann  made 
the  following  judicious  comments  upon  the  state  of  the  question  :  “  The  so¬ 
lution  of  the  old  problem  of  the  Nile's  sources  will  yet  require  a  good  deal 
of  labor ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  travels  and  researches  made  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke  and  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  south,  and  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  the  region  yet  unsurveyed,  and 
in  which  the  sources  of  the  Nile  must  be  situated,  is  so  much  circumscribed, 
that  probably  a  single  journey  of  a  scientific  traveller  proceeding  from  Zan¬ 
zibar  to  Gondokoro,  or  vice  versa,  would  suffice  to  solve  definitely  this 
famous  geographical  problem.” 

In  October,  1860,  Captain  Speke  was  again  at  Zanzibar,  with  his  chosen 
friend  Captain  J.  A.  Grant  as  his  associate,  prepared  to  enter  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  upon  an  exploration  which  he  felt  would  be  decisive.  From  Zan¬ 
zibar  his  route  followed  the  course  of  the  Kingani  river,  making  gradual 
ascent  to  the  Gara  country,  “  U-Sagara,”  a  hilly  region  forming  a  link  of 
the  great  East  Coast  Range,  and  stretching  westward  about  a  hundred 
miles,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  Kingani  and  Mgeta  rivers  to  the  great 
interior  plateau.  Upon  striking  the  Usagara  uplands,  he  thus  describes 
the  scene : 

“  Our  ascent  by  the  river,  though  quite  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  has 
been  500  feet.  From  this  level  the  range  before  us  rises,  in  some  places, 
to  5,000  or  6,000  feet,  not  as  one  grand  mountain,  but  in  two  detached  lines, 
lying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  elevated  valleys,  tables,  and  crab-claw  spurs  of  hill, 
which  incline  towards  the  flanking  rivers.  The  whole  having  been  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  action,  is  based  on  a  strong  foundation  of  granite  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  which  are  exposed  in  many  places  in  the  shape  of  massive 
blocks ;  otherwise  the  hill-range  is  covered  in  the  upper  part  with  sandstone, 
and  in  the  bottoms  with  alluvial  clay.  This  is  the  superficial  configuration 
of  the  land  as  it  strikes  the  eye ;  but  knowing  the  elevation  of  the  interior 
plateau  to  be  only  2,500  feet  above  the  sea  immediately  on  the  western  flank 
of  these  hills,  while  the  breadth  of  the  chain  is  100  miles,  the  mean  slope 
or  incline  of  the  basal  surface  must  be  on  a  gradual  rise  of  twenty  feet  per 
mile.  The  hill  tops  and  sides,  where  not  cultivated,  are  well  covered  with 
bush  and  small  trees,  among  which  the  bamboo  is  conspicuous ;  while  the 
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bottoms,  having  a  soil  deeper  and  richer,  produce  fine  large  fig-trees  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  beauty,  the  huge  calabash,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  Here,  in 
certain  places  where  water  is  obtainable  throughout  the  year,  and  wars,  or 
slave-hunts  more  properly  speaking,  do  not  disturb  the  industry  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  cultivation  thrives  surprisingly ;  but  such  a  boon  is  rarely  granted  them. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  these  constantly-recurring  troubles  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Wasagara  villages  are  built  on  hill-spurs  where  the  people  can 
the  better  resist  attack,  or  failing,  disperse  and  hide  efiectually.” 

On  leaving  the  Usagara,  Speke’s  course  lay  in  a  northwesterly  directicm 
to  Unyamuezi,  the  “  Country  of  the  Moon,”  one  of  the  largest  kingdoms  in 
Africa.  This  he  describes  as  a  high  plateau,  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  studded  with  little  outcropping  hills  of  granite,  between  which, 
in  the  valleys,  there  are  numerous  fertilizing  springs  of  fresh  water,  and  rich 
iron  ore  is  found  in  sandstone.”  The  Wanyamu^zi  are  superior  to  the 
negroes  generally,  as  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  :  they  make  cloths 
of  cotton  in  their  own  looms,  smelt  iron,  and  work  it  up  very  expertly.” 
Their  capital  Eaze,  in  5®  O'  53"  S.  lat,  and  33®  1'  34"  E.  long.',  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  depot  of  the  trading  caravans. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1858,  Captain  Speke  made  two  explora¬ 
tions  from  Raze,  as  a  depot ;  the  first  westward,  with  Burton,  to  the  Tan- 
ganjika,  the  second  northward,  alone,  to  the  Victoria  N’yanza,  which  he 
then  discovered.  He  now  proceeded  in  a  course  bearing  north  by  north¬ 
west,  through  the  Uzinza  country  to  the  Karagwe,  and  thence  to  the 
country  of  the  Uganda,  his  route  skirting  the  eastward  slope  of  the  “  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,”  as  identified  by  him  in  1858.  His  course  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  chiefs  of  various  powerful  and 
jealous  tribes,  and  the  expedition  was  obstructed,  imperilled,  and  at  times 
well-nigh  defeated,  by  the  vexatious  exactions  of  these  “  bloody  and  deceit-^ 
ful  men.” 

A  great  part  of  Speke’s  journal  is  made  up  of  the  monotonous  story  of 
his  hagglings  with  these  ignorant,  suspicious,  and  cunning  lords  of  the  soil. 
But  this  recital,  while  it  detracts  somewhat  from  the  scientific  value  of  the 
book,  both  certifies  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  and  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  cost  and  pains  of  the  exploration.  Moreover,  while  depict¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  his  successive  African  hosts,  the  author  unconsciously 
reveals  his  own  character  as  one  of  courage,  patience,  perseverance,  and 
generosity,  rather  than  of  prudence  and  tact. 

Tn  Usui  Captain  Speke  remarked  a  great  variety  of  facial  features,  —  a 
consequence  of  the  intermingling  of  tribes,  —  and  in  particular  he  noticed 
“  many  men  and  women  with  hazel  eyes.” 

In  Karagwe,  he  had  a  pleasant  detention  at  the  residence  of  Kumanika, 
the  most  intelligent  and  friendly  of  the  South  African  princes.  Upon 
leaving  Karagwe,  to  enter  the  Uganda  territory,  Speke  struck  upon  a  river 
of  which  he  had  heard  in  1858,  and  which  he  regards  as  an  important  link 
in  the  mountain  sources  of  the  Nile.  This  first  afiluent  of  the  Nile,  the 
Kitanguld,  was  reached  on  the  16th  of  January,  1862.  This  river,  which 
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falls  into  the  Victoria  N’yanza  on  the  west  side,  runs  at  a  velocity  of  from 
three  to  four  knots  an  hour,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  eighty 
yards.  “I  viewed  it  with  pride,” ^  says  Captain  Speke,  “ because  I  had 
formed  my  judgment  of  its  being  fed  from  high-seated  springs  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  solely  on  scientific  geographical  reasonings ;  and, 
from  the  bulk  of  the  stream,  I  also  believed  those  mountains  must  attain 
an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  or  more,  just  as  we  find  they  do  in  Ruanda.” 
This  conjecture  was  published  by  Speke,  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for 
August,  1859.  The  banks  of  the  river,  at  intervals,  are  covered  w  t!i 
impenetrable  forests ;  and  long  before  reaching  the  N’yanza  the  traveller 
came  upon  “a  rich,  well-wooded,  swampy  plain,  containing  large  open 
patches  of  water,”  which  are  said  to  have  been  navigable  within  a  recent 
period,  but  are  now  gradually  drying  up.  Captain  Speke  conjectures  that 
the  N’yanza  has  shrunk  away  from  its  original  margin. 

Uganda  is  the  most  powerful  state  of  the  ancient  Kittara.  The  Wahuma 
or  Gallas  are  a  pastoral  people  of  Abessinian  origin.  Their  king  Mtesa,  who 
rivals  the  king  of  Dahomey  in  his  cruelties,  detained  the  expedition,  under 
various  pretexts,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th 
of  July,  1862,  that  Captain  Speke  was  enabled  to  set  out  upon  the  last  stage, 
which  was  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  Nile.  Journeying  by  slow 
marches,  with  many  hinderances,  he  reached  the  river  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first.  “  Here,  at  last,  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile.  Most  beautiful 
was  the  scene ;  nothing  could  surpass  it  1  It  was  the  very  perfection  of  the 
kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  highly-kept  park ;  with  a  magnificent  stream, 
from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  dotted  with  islets  and 
rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fishermen’s  huts,  the  latter  by  sterns  and 
crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun,  —  fiowing  between  fine,  high,  grassy  banks, 
with  rich  trees  and  plantains  in  the  background,  where  herds  of  the  nsunnu 
and  hartebeest  could  be  seen  grazing,  while  the  hippopotami  were  snorting 
in  the  water,  and  florikan  and  guinea  fowl  rising  at  our  feet.”  * 

Following  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  after  passing  several  rapids,  he 
came  upon  the  falls  (now  named  Ripon  Falls),  by  which  the  N’yanza 
pours  itself  into  the  Nile.  Speke  records  this  discovery  with  a  tone  of 
moderation  which  shows  that  with  him  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion : 
“  Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was  not  exactly  what  I  expected ;  for  the 
broad  surface  of  the  lake  was  shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  hill,  and  the 
falls,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  broad, 
were  broken  by  rocks.  Still  it  was  a  sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for 
hours  —  the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  thousands  of  passenger  fish,  leaping  at 
the  falls,  with  all  their  might,  the  Wasoga  and  Waganda  fishermen  coming 
out  in  boats  and  taking  post  on  all  the  rocks  with  rod  and  hook,  hippopo¬ 
tami  and  crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the  water,  the  men  at  work  above  the 
falls,  and  cattle  driven  down  to  drink  at  the  margin  of  the  lake  —  made  in  all, 
with  the  pretty  nature  of  the  country,  —  small  hills,  grassy-topped,  with  trees 
on  the  hills,  and  gardens  on  the  lower  slopes,  —  as  interesting  a  picture  as 

1  Page  263.  *  Page  458. 
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one  could  wish  to  see.  The  expedition  had  now  performed  its  functions. 

I  saw  that  old  father  Nile,  without  any  doubt,  rises  in  the  Victoria  N’yanza 
and,  as  I  had  foretold,  that  lake  was  the  great  source  of  the  holy  river 
which  cradled  the  first  founder  of  our  religious  belief.  I  mourned,  how¬ 
ever,  when  I  thought  how  much  I  had  lost  by  the  delays  in  the  journey,  it 
having  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  look  at  the  furthest  corner 
of  the  N’yanza  to  see  what  connection  there  was,  by  the  strait  so  spoken  of, 
with  it  and  the  other  lake  where  the  Waganda  went  to  get  their  salt,  and 
from  which  another  river  flowed  to  the  north,  making  ‘  Usoga  an  island.’ 
But  I  felt  I  ought  to  be  content  with  what  I  had  been  spared  to  accom¬ 
plish  ;  for  I  had  seen  full  half  of  the  lake,  and  had  confirmation  given  me  of 
the  other  half,  by  means  of  which  I  knew  all  about  the  lake,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  chief  objects  of  geographical  importance  were  concerned.” 

From  this  point,  Captain  Speke  journeyed  north  by  northwest,  following 
mainly  the  direction  of  the  river,  though  at  times  deviating  considerably 
from  its  banks,  and  once  losing  it  for  several  days,  where  the  Nile  makes  a 
detour  westward  about  sixty  miles  from  Eaiuma  Falls  to  the  Little  Luta 
Nzigd.  The  connection  of  this  salt  and  marshy  lake  with  the  drainage  of 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Captain  Speke  had  already  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  tribal  wars  in  that 
vicinity  prevented  him  from  verifying  by  personal  observation  the  common 
report  of  the  junction  of  the  Little  Luta  with  the  Nile.  This  junction  takes 
place  in  the  Madi  country,  which  Speke  describes  as  a  marshy  fiat.  May 
not  the  “  paludes  ”  of  Senaca  be  sought  in  this  direction  ? 

Again  striking  the  main  stream,  in  3®  40'  N.  lat.,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Asua,  which  drains  the  northeast  corner  of  the  N’yanza,  Captain  Speke 
followed  its  course  to  Gondokoro  in  4®  54'  N.  lat.  and  31®  46'  E.  long., 
where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  February,  1863,  having  left  Zanzibar  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1860.  Here  he  met  Petheriek’s  party,  which  had  been 
equipped  for  his  relief  —  a  duty  which  Speke  complains  was  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  trading  in  ivory.  We  notice  with  regret  the  disposition  of 
Captain  Speke  to  speak  slightingly  of  other  explorers,  and  even  to  dwarf 
the  truly  important  and  valuable  labors  of  his  associate  Captain  Grant 
Such  expedients  are  not  needed  by  one  who  can  claim  the  exclusive  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  the  N’yanza  and  of  its  connection  with  the  Nile.  Captaun 
Speke  gives  the  following  as  the  net  results  of  his  labors : 

“  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  whole,  and  see  what  it  is  worth.  Comparative 
information  assured  me  that  there  was  as  much  water  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake  as  there  is  on  the  western ;  if  anything,  rather  more.  The 
most  remote  waters,  or  top  head  of  the  Nile,  is  the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
situated  close  on  the  third  degree  of  south  latitude,  which  gives  to  the  Nile 
the  surprising  length,  in  direct  measurement,  rolling  over  thirty-four  degrees 
of  latitude,  of  above  2,300  miles,  or  more  than  one  eleventh  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  our  globe.  Now,  from  this  southern  point,  round  by  the 
west  to  where  the  great  Nile  stream  issues,  there  is  only  one  feeder  of  any 
importance,  and  that  is  the  Kitangule  River,  while  from  the  southernmost 
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point,  round  by  the  east  to  the  strait,  there  are  no  rivers  at  all  of  any  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  the  travelled  Arabs,  one  and  all,  aver,  that  from  the  west  of 
the  snow-clad  Kilimanjaro  to  the  lake,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  second  degree 
and  also  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude,  there  arc  salt  lakes  and  salt  plains, 
and  the  country  is  hilly,  not  unlike  Unj'amudzi ;  but  they  said  there  were 
no  great  rivers,  and  the  country  was  so  scantily  watered,  having  only  occa¬ 
sional  runnels  and  rivulets,  that  they  always  had  to  make  long  marches  in 
order  to  find  water  when  they  went  on  their  trading  journeys ;  and  further, 
those  Arabs  who  crossed  the  strait,  when  they  reached  Usoga,  as  mentioned 
before,  during  the  late  interregnum,  crossed  no  river  either.” 

This  is  a  very  modest  statement ;  and  yet  we  cannot  quite  adopt  the  au¬ 
thor’s  confident  tone  with  regard  to  the  eastern  side  of  N’yanza. 

Three  points  remain  to  be  determined :  First,  what  affluents,  if  any,  the 
Victoria  N’yanza  receives  upon  its  eastern  side,  yet  unexplored.  Secondly, 
what  is  the  exact  connection  between  the  Nile,  the  Little  Luta  Nzige, 
and  the  crescent-shaped  mountains  at  the  bead  of  lake  Tanganyika. 
Thirdly,  are  these  mountains  to  be  regarded  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
or  must  these  be  found  upon  the  eastern  side  of  N’yanza  ?  Dr.  Beke  still 
contends  stoutly  for  the  latter  opinion,  and  that  there  will*  yet  be  found  a 
great  eastern  affluent  flowing  into  N’yanza  from  these  mountains,  which  will' 
prove  to  be  the  Nile  of  Ptolemy.  Captain  Speke  argues,  per  contra,  that 
the  name  “  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ”  was  derived  from  Unyamuezi,  which 
signifies  the  country  of  the  moon  ;  that  the  Wauyamuezi,  the  people  of  the 
moon,  have  from  time  immemorial  visited  the  eastern  coast  for  trade ;  and 
that  the  name  of  the  people  and  their  country  was  given  to  mountains 
which  they  reported  to  exist,  but  which  inquirers  at  the  coast  confounded 
with  the  snowy  peaks  of  Koenia  and  Kilimanjaro.  It  is  certain  at  last  that 
the  supposed  equatorial  line  of  mountains  that  so  long  figured  upon  the 
maps  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  was  a  geographical  fiction.  The 
N'yanza  belt  is  a  great  plateau,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  to  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika.  This  lake,  Speke  supposes,  from  native  authority,  to  have  an  out¬ 
let  through  the  Marungu  river,  thus  forming  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes  leading 
to  the  Nyassa  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  through  it,  by  the  Zambezi,  to  the  sea. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  honor  the  enterprize  and  fidelity  which  have  gained 
such  solid  and  substantial  results  upon  the  great  problem  of  the  Nile. 

It  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Captain  Speke  to  be  able  to  answer,  with 
the  tangible  evidence  of  his  new  discover)’,  the  ungenerous,  and  even  malicious, 
(javils  with  which  his  former  leader.  Captain  Burton,  received  his  discovery 
of  the  N’yanza  in  1858.  Burton  speaks  of  the  conjecture  of  the  N’yanza 
causing  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  as  one  “  which  no  geographer  can  admit,  and 
which  Is  at  the  same  time  so  weak  and  flimsy  that  no  geographer  has  yet 
taken  the  trouble  to  contradict  it.”  lie  also  alleges  that  Speke  has  exag¬ 
gerated  “a  thin  ridge  of  hill  fringing  the  Tanganyika  to  the  portentous 
dimensions  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  ”  adding,  “  Thus  men  do  geog¬ 
raphy  !  and  thus  discovery  Is  stultified.”  ^ 

*  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  pp.  336  and  413. 
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The  republication  of  Captjun  Speke’s  Journal  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
of  New  York,  brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  American  readers.  To  the 
same  bouse  we  are  already  indebted  for  available  editions  of  Barth,  Burton 
Livingstone,  Andersson,  Du  Chaillu,  Davis,  Gumming,  Wilson,  Lander 
—  in  short,  of  nearly  every  modem'  explorer  or  adventurer  in  Africa. 
Their  Catalogue  of  works  upon  Africa  represents  a  valuable  library  of 
geographical  discovery. 

,  The  map  of  Inner  Africa  referred  to  above,  deserves  a  more  particular 
notice.  It  appears  as  a  Supplement  to  Petermann’s  Mitiheilungen}  and 
is  divided  into  ten  sections,  as  follows:  section  1.  Fessan;  2.  Aegpyten ;  3. 
Tebu-Land;  4.  Nubien;  5.  Wadai  und  Bagirmi;  6.  Dar-Fur  und  Kordo- 
fan;  7.  Dar-Banda;  8.  Gondokoro;  9.  Kongo;  10.  Unyamwesi.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  maps  is  a  memoir  upon  each  section,  by  B.  Ilassenstein, 
working  up  carefully  the  results  of  all  recent  travels  and  explorations 
within  its  area.  In  addition  to  this  memoir,  there  is  a  brief  chapter  upon 
each  section,  giving  original  narratives  or  dissertations  from  various  author¬ 
ities.  Among  these  are  Moritz  von  Beurmann’s  Travels  through  the  Nubian 
Desert,  Theodore  Kotschy’s  Travels  from  Chartum  to  Kordofan,  Brun  Kol- 
let’s  Travels  in  the  Sumpe  District ;  the  Country  and  People  of  Tebu  by  Dr. 
E.  Behm;  Antinori’s  Travels  from  Bahhr  el  Gagal  to  Djur;  von  Heuglin’s 
Researches  in  Soudan,  Dor,  and  along  the  Bahhr  el  Abiad  and  Bahhr  Gha^kl 
and  Franz  Morlang’s  Travels  eastward  and  westward  from  Gondokoro. 
Thus  this  map,  with  the  memoir  and  the  dissertations  that  accompany  it, 
lays  before  us  the  African  continent  from  30°  N.  lat.  to  8®  S.  lat.,  and 
between  12®  and  35°  E.  long.  It  brings  the  geography  of  Africa  down  to 
the  present  date  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  reliable  form. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Beke,  referred  to  above  as  a  theoretical  discoverer  of  the 
Nile  sources,  proposes  to  transfer  Haran  or  Charran  from  Mesopotamia  to 
the  vicinity  of  Damascus.  His  opinion  is,  that  “  the  country  watered  by  the 
Pharpar  and  Abana  —  the  fertile  district  known  in  after  times  as  the  Ager 
Damascenm  —  is  Padan- Aram,  the  country  into  which,  by  the  Divine  di¬ 
rection,  Terah  and  his  family  removed,  and  in  which  was  situate  the  city 
of  Haran  or  Charran,  whence  Abraham  was  called,  and  which  afterwards 
was  the  residence  of  Laban.”  The  precise  locality  he  finds  in  the  modem 
village  of  Harrdn-el-Awamid,  or  “  Haran  of  the  Columns,’.’  lying  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  east  of  Damascus,  on  the  western  border  of  the  lake  into  which 
the  Barada  and  the  Awaj  empty  themselves.  Dr.  Beke  argues,  with  some 
plausibility  that  seven  day's  was  much  too  short  a  time  for  the  journey  of 
Laban  from  Haran  to  Gilead,  if  Haran  was  be  yond  the  Euphrates,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  350  miles,  but  was  a  reasonable  time  from  Damascus  to  Gilead. 
He  urges  also  the  resemblance  of  name  and  of  natural  scenery,  in  evidence 
that  this  was  the  Haran  of  Abraham;  but  these  two  points  will  apply 
equally  to  the  Haran  of  Mesopotamia,  which  has  in  its  favor  also  traditions 

*  Inner  Afrika  nach  dem  Stande  der  Geographischen  Kenntniss  in  dcr  Yalirer 
1861  bis  1063.  Nach  den  Qucllcn  Bearbeitet  von  A.  Peterman n  und  B.  lias- 
fccn-tcin. 
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of  the  patriarch,  which  do  not  appear  to  exist  at  Harran-el-Awamid.  'Mr. 
Porter  briefly  describes  this  village  in  his  Hand-Book  for  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine  (p-  497),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  associate  it 
with  Abraham. 

The  question  must  turn  somewhat  upon  the  location  of  Ur  in  Chaldea, 
which  ^wlinson  places  at  the  junction  of  ^ihe  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates, 
near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.^  Dr.  Beke’s  aigument  is  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1862,  and  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  separate  form,  by  Clowes  and  Sons  of  Ix)ndon,  under  the  title  of 

Notes  on  an  Excursion  to  Harran  in  Padan-Aram,  and  thence  over 
Mount  Gilead  and  the  Jordan  to  Shechem.”  An  important  feature  of  this 
narrative  is  a  vivid  description  of  Mount  Gilead,  Jebel  Ajiu,  and  of  the 
route  of  Jacob  from  Padan-Aram. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Robinson  was  engaged  upon  a  Biblical  Geog¬ 
raphy,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death.  His  plan  included  both  the 
physical  and  the  historical  geography  of  Syria  and  of  ihe  outlying  regions. 
Only  the  physical  geography  of  Syria  is  found  complete  among  his  manu¬ 
scripts.  This  exhibits  upon  every  page  his  thoroughness  of  research  and 
accuracy  of  statement.  It  will  soon  be  published  simultaneously  in  this 
country,  in  England,  and  in  Germany,  and  it  will  at  once  take  its  place' 
as  a  standard  authority  upon  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine.  The 
materials  for  a  historical  geography  must  be  sought  in  the  Biblical  Re¬ 
searches. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.^ 

We  gave  a  favorable  Notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  in  the 
January  Number  for  1861,  p.  250.  For  the  general  scope  and  character 
of  the  Dictionary,  we  refer  to  that  Notice.  The  favorable  opinion  there 
expressed  is  fully  sustained  by  the  volumes  just  published.  The  work 
was  originally  intended  to  be  comprised  in  two  volumes  ;  but  it  was  found, 
after  the  publication  of  the  first,  that  the  remaining  topics  must  be  very 
imperfectly  treated  if  they  were  compressed  within  one  more.  The  editor 
therefore  has  wisely  extended  the  work  to  three  volumes.  This  “  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  give  at  the  end  of  the  third  an  Appendix  to  Volume  I,  con¬ 
taining  many  important  articles  on  Natural  History,  as  well  as  some  subjects 

*  The  Five  great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  Vol.  I. 

*  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography 
and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL. D.  Boston:  Little^ 
Brown,  and  Co.  1863.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  fivo.  pp.  1862.  Appendix  to 
Vol.  I.  pp.  exvi. 
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omitted  in  the  first  volume.”  The  three  volumes  embrace  3154  octavo 
pages,  in  small  but  clear  type ;  and  the  contributions  are  made  by  sixty* 
eight  different  writers,  most  of  them  well  known  as  eminent  scholars. 
Professors  George  E.  Day,  C.  E.  Stowe,  and  H.  B.  Hackett,  and  Dr.  J.  p. 
Thompson,  of  our  own  country,  furnish  contributions. 

Something  is  lost  in  symmetry  and  unity  by  so  great  variety  of  authorship, 
but  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantages  gained.  This  division 
of  labor  gives  to  the  several  writers  such  subjects  as  they  are  particularly 
qualified  to  treat,  and  secures  more  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  investiga* 
tion,  and  brings  together  the  results  of  the  most  mature  and  critical  study 
on  all  points  tending  to  elucidate  the  Bible.  Whatever  has  been  gained 
from  oriental  travel,  from  exhumed  and  deciphered  monuments,  from  geo¬ 
graphical  investigations,  from  the  critical  discussions  respecting  the  can¬ 
onical  authority  and  genuineness  of  particular  books,  biblical  chronology, 
biography,  or  history,  is  here  made  ready  for  the  student’s  use.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  generally  treated  with  great  fairness  and  candor,  and  are  not 
shaped  for  the  interests  of  any  party.  Persons  of  extreme  views  on  either 
side  will  on  some  points  find  fault.  Bishop  Colenso  thinks  that  the  Article 
on  the  Pentateuch  is  as  amenable  to  the  sentence  of  the  church  courts 
as  his  own  treatment  of  the  same  ;  while  other  members  of  the  progressive 
church  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Article,  because  it  makes  Moses  the 
author  of  the  whole  Pentateuch.  In  questions  admitting  doubt,  the  lean¬ 
ing  is  generally  to  the  received  view  rather  than  to  a  possible  one,  in  favor 
of  which  some  plausible  arguments  might  be  adduced.  Thus  the  writers 
of  the  Articles  “  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ”  and  “  the  Revelation  ”  adopt 
the  generally  received  belief  that  Paul  and  the  Evangelist  John  were  the 
respective  authors.  Still  there  is  no  such  conservatism  as  rejects  new  facts, 
or  new  phases  of  truth  that  are  well  established. 

But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  in  a  work  of  so  great  extent,  and 
involving  such  a  variety  of  topics,  entire  freedom  from  fault.  A  just  mea¬ 
sure  is  not  always  observed  in  the  space  given  to  the  topics  —  some  having 
too  much  and  others  too  little.  Others,  still,  which  deserved  attention  have 
been  wholly  omitted.  The  Mount  of  Olives  is  said  to  be  “  hardly  more 
than  100  feet  above  the  so-called  Zion  ” ;  and  yet  by  the  table  of  elevations 
by  Van  de  Velde,  given  on  the  same  page  (H.  624.  5)  as  this  statement,  it 
is  187  feet  above  Zion.  Bethlehem  is  made  but  three  miles  from  Jerusalem 
(II.  989.  ft),  while  it  is  nearly  six. 

The  views  given  of  the  position  of  Sodom,  and  the  other  “  cities  of  the 
plain,”  seem  not  well  founded ;  and  some  of  them  are  contradictory.  In 
the  first  volume,  so  far  as  the  situation  of  Gomorrah  is  fixed  at  all,  it  is 
placed  at  the  south  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  writer  evidently  coinciding 
with  the  views  of  Dr.  Robinson,  whom  he  quotes  as  placing  it  there  (I.  p. 
709.  ft).  But  the  writer  of  the  Article  “  Sodom  ”  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  the  five  “  cities  of  the  plain  ”  (Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim, 
and  Zoar),  were  at  the  north  part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  True,  in  summing 
up  the  previous  arguments,  he  says :  “  It  thus  appears  that  on  the  situa- 
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fion  of  Sodom  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  at  present  be  come  to.  On 
the  one  hand  the  narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to  state  positively  that  it  lay 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long  contin¬ 
ued  tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots  seem  to  pronounce  with  almost 
equal  positiveness  that  it  was  at  i\iQ southern  end”  (III.  1340.  h).  Yet  the 
author  of  this  Article  subsequently  (III.  1856.  li)  refers  to  the  considerations 
here  presented  as  reasons  for  placing  the  “  cities  of  the  plain  ”  at  the  north 
end  of  the  sea. 

But  the  question,  which  in  the  Article  “  Sodom  ”  is  left  with  little  prepon¬ 
derance  in  either  scale,  takes  a  much  more  positive  shape  in  the  Article 
“  Zoar,”  written  by  the  same  author  as  that  of  “  Sodom.”  He  says  “  the  def¬ 
inite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably  will  always  be,  a  mystery,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  was  at  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  must  therefore  have  been  situated  there, 
instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  as  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
they  were.  The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  have  been  already  indicated 
under  ‘  Sodom.’  ”  (III.  1856.  b). 

The  Article  “  Lot  ”  is  by  the  same  writer  as  “  Sodom  ”  and  “  Zoar.”  In 

this  Article  (II.  144.  b)  he  says  :  “  Where  Zoar  was  situated . we  do. 

not  know  with  absolute  certainty.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  it  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  KeraJc,  then,”  etc.  Now,  Wady  Kerak  is  at  the  southeast 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  Zoar  generally  has  been  placed.  Under  the 
Article  “  Lot,”  then,  Zoar  was  “  most  probably  ”  at  the  southeast  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  under  the  Article  “  Zoar,”  there  “  can  be  little  doubt  ” 
that  it  was  at  the  north. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  what  seems  to  us  the  fallacy  of  placing 
these  five  cities  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  add  but  a  single 
point.  The  almost  uniform  belief  and  tradition  has  been  that  they  were  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Sea.  Tradition  in  that  land,  in  regard  to  the  situation 
of  places,  we  know  to  be  of  little  value  generally  ;  but  it  is  incredible  that 
tradition,  wild  as  its  vagaries  often  are,  should  place  a  city  forty  miles  (the 
length  of  the  Dead  Sea)  from  its  true  position  ;  and  more  incredible  still 
that  it  should  change  to  that  extent  the  position  of  five  cities  that  were  near 
each  other,  two  of  which  at  least  were  prominent  places.  —  Our  faith  is  still 
unshaken  in  the  received  locality  of  the  “  cities  of  the  plain.” 

The  defects,  however,  in  this  Dictionary  are  very  few  compared  with  its 
great  excellences.  It  is  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  yet  published ; 
a  monument  of  learning,  and  of  patient,  unwearied  investigation. 

History  op  Christian  Doctrine.* 

A  HISTORY  of  Christian  Doctrine  —  of  the  various  stages  and  courses 
of  thought  through  which  the  church  has  come  to  the  full  maturity  of  faith, 
and  the  most  exact  and  complete  expression  of  belief  in  her  symbols  —  is 

*  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  408  and  503.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.  1863. 
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certainly  of  the  greatest  consequence.  No  important  doctrine  can  be  fully 
understood,  until  we  see  something  of  the  mental  struggles  through  which 
the  soul  has  gained  the  clear  sunlight  of  an  assured  belief.  Professor 
Shedd,  in  supplying  a  deficiency  in  our  theological  literature,  has  rendered 
an  essential  serivce  to  all  thoughtful  men,  not  only  in  their  historical  hut 
their  theological  studies.  The  results  to  which  we  are  brought,  tend  to 
show  us  the  essential  unity  as  well  as  the  development  of  Christian  ideas. 
It  is  one  living,  unbroken  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  Professor  Shedd  divides  his  work  into  seven  books,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principal  subjects  which  are  discussed,  and  in  each  he  shows 
the  progress  of  scientific  thought,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period  when 
the  doctrine  assumes  its  accepted  and  established  form. 

After  an  introduction  on  Methodology,  the  subjects  of  the  several  books 
in  their  order,  are  as  follows  :  Influence  of  Philosophical  Systems  upon 
the  Construction  of  Christian  Doctrine ;  History  of  Apologies ;  Ilislorj’  of 
Theology  (Trinitarianism)  and  Christology;  History  of  Antliropologj’ ; 
History  of  Soteriology ;  History  of  Eschatology ;  History  of  Symbols. 

It  is  many  years  since  a  more  valuable  contribution  has  been  made,  in 
this  country  or  in  England,  to  theological  literature ;  one,  the  study  of 
which  will  yield  riper  fruits  of  Christian  knowledge.  We  come  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  profound  truths  of  theology  only  through  long  reflection, 
and  sometimes  by  a  painful  experience.  When  we  see,  too,  what  assaults 
they  have  met  and  overcome,  we  are  better  prepared  to  understand  and  to 
prize  those  symbolical  statements  into  which  the  church,  after  much  pon¬ 
dering,  has  compressed  its  creed.  Professor  Shedd  well  says :  “  The  en¬ 
deavor  to  defend  Christianity  very  often  elicits  a  more  profoundly  philc- 
sophical  statement  of  it.  The  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
Sabellian  and  Arian  objections,  resulted  in  a  deeper  view  of  the  subject 
than  had  heretofore  prevailed.  The  subtle  objections,  and  dangerous 
half-truths  of  the  Tridentine  divines,  were  the  occasion  of  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  church.  Indeed,  a  clear,  coherent,  and  funda¬ 
mental  presentation  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments.  Power  of  state¬ 
ment  is  power  of  argument”  Thus,  although  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christian  truth  is  contained  in  the  Holy  scriptures,  we  gather  up  the 
various  statements  into  one  compact  formula  only  after  many  struggles  with 
ourselves  and  with  unbelievers ;  and  almost  every  dogmatic  statement  is  the 
result  of  a  battle.  Hence  different  ages  have  been  marked  by  progress  in 
different  elements  of  Christian  thought ;  and  a  knowledge  of  past  contests 
and  victories  is  necessary,  if  we  would  save  ourselves  from  error,  or  come 
to  the  fulness  of  theological  attainment. 

These  volumes  are  marked  by  thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  clearness 
of  statement,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  vital  element  which  pervades  them, 
and  which  shows  the  love  of  the  author  for  his  great  themes,  and  that  he 
takes  his  position,  not  without  but  within  his  subject,  and  so  relates  the 
transformations  and  developments  of  religious  thought,  as  if  he  had  himself 
passed  through  them. 
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Craik’s  History  of  English  Literature.* 

The  increased  attention  paid  to  our  own  language  and  literature  is 
among  the  more  favorable  signs  of  our  general  culture.  Mr.  Marsh’s  two 
learned,  thorough,  and  independent  volumes  were  an  honor  to  American 
scholarship.  And  now  the  same  enterprising  publisher  has  given  us,  in 
two  ample  and  elegant  volumes,  a  reprint  of  Professor  Craik’s  really  valu¬ 
able  work.  It  is  now  twelve  or  thirteen  years  since  Professor  Craik  first 
published,  in  a  thin  duodecimo,  his  “  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Language,”  the  germ  of  the  present  publication,  new  editions  having  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  each  fuller  than  the  preceding,  till  we  are  favored 
Avith  a  work  embracing  all  the  old,  and  yet  essentially  new.  Commencing 
with  the  earliest  period  of  English  history,  the  author  brings  his  survey  down 
to  our  own  day.  The  first  illustrative  specimen  is  a  fragment  from  a  song 
which  king  Canute  is  said  to  have  composed  as  he  was  one  day  rowing  on 
the  Nen,  while  the  holy  music  of  the  monks  of  Ely  came  floating  over  the 
water.  The  last  is  from  Leigh  Hunt,  who  died  in  1859.  With  what  wealth 
of  thought  and  feeling,  of  imagination  and  wisdom,  is  the  interspace  crowded ! 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  devote  very  much  space  to  a  single  writer ;  but 
Professor  Craik,  by  dwelling  comparatively  less  on  those  poets  who  are 
most  familiarly  known,  has  contrived  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  all. 
Ills  criticisms  are  temperate,  candid  and  just,  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
genius  even  of  those  against  whom  the  moral  objection  might  be  the  most 
strong  To  the  poets,  as  of  right,  more  ample  room  is  assigned  than  to  the 
prose  writers.  The  selections  are  made  with  taste  and  skill.  Chaucer  he 
discusses  with  fulness  and  with  ample  illustrations,  in  sixty-two  pages.  To 
Shakspeare,  as  better  known,  he  gives  but  nine.  Spenser  has  forty  pages, 
and  Milton  but  ten.  The  wisdom  of  Burke  demands  twenty-five  pages,  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  twenty-three,  and  that  of  Coleridge  nineteen. 

Besides  the  general  survey  of  literature,  we  have  an  account  of  the  early 
universities  and  colleges ;  of  the  metaphysics  and  philosophy ;  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  of  whatever,  indeed,  has  tended  to  swell  that 
powerful  current  of  thought  which,  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  has 
been  flowing  with  such  ample  and  resistless  volume. 

With  this  history  of  the  literature,  the  author  combines  also  a  history  of 
the  language,  of  England.  This  he  divides  into  three  stages  :  the  first,  that 
of  Pure  or  simple  English  (commonly  called  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon')  ^  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  eleventh  century ;  the  second,  that  of  Broken  or  semi-English, 
coming  down  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  third,  that  of  Mixed  or 
Composite  English,  which  includes  our  own  time.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
that  no  history  of  our  language  and  literature  has  appeared  so  complete  as 
this,  or  so  valuable  for  assisting  one  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
English  thought  in  the  departments  of  which  it  specially  treats. 

*  A  Compendious  History  of  English  Literature  and  of  the  English  Language 
from  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  George  L.  Craik,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Hist,  and  of 
Eng.  Lit.  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  2  vols.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 
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Memoir  of  John  Rogers.^ 

The  author  of  this  Memoir  is  traditionally  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers. 
In  his  investigations  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  his  claim,  he  was  satis- 
fied  that  neither  he  nor  the  thousands  in  New  England  who  claim  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  martyr  of  Smithheld  have  any  grounds  on  which  to  establish 
such  a  relationship.  The  researches,  however,  in  the  line  of  genealogies,  con¬ 
vinced  the  author  that  History  had  not  done  justice  to  the  subject  of  the 
Memoir.  “  He  soon  discovered  that  the  only  original  account  concerning 
him,  which  has  been  received  as  authentic  for  nearly  three  centuries,  was 
full  of  the  widest  discrepancies  and  grossest  errors.”  *  This  volume  has  there¬ 
fore  been  prepared  to  redeem  his  character  from  the  oblivion  which  has 
gathered  about  it ;  and  to  show  from  the  important  labors  he  performed,  and 
from  his  fearless  and  unwavering  firmness  in  the  various  crises  of  his  life, 
that  “  he  was  even  a  greater  and  nobler  man  than  he  has  heretofore  been 
accounted.”  ® 

The  work  claims  that  John  Rogers  was  the  compiler  of  the  first  authorized 
English  Bible.  Tyndale,  who  had  previously  published  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  had  translated  a  considerable  part  of  the  Old.  In  this  he 
had  been  assisted  by  John  Frith,  who  suffered  martyrdom  before  the  arrest 
of  Tyndale.  Tyndale  was  at  Antwerp,  and  was  preacher  to  English  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and  Rogers  had  gone  there  in  a  similar  capacity  about  the  time  of 
Frith’s  death.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  at  once  became  acquainted 
with  Tyndale’s  labors  in  translating  the  Bible,  if  indeed  he  did  not  assist  him. 
But  Tyndale  was  soon  after  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  at  length  died  at 
the  stake,  and  his  manuscripts,  just  as  he  had  left  them,  without  any  e.xpla- 
nation,  —  as  he  was  suddenly  seized,  —  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rogers,  who 
made  such  use  of  them  as  he  could  in  the  further  translation  and  preparation 
of  the  Bible.  To  what  extent  the  labors  of  Frith  and  Tyndale  had  extended 
before  Rogers  assumed  the  work,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  so  far  as  the 
literary  preparation  is  concerned,  “  the  world  is  indebted  to  Rogers  alone 
for  the  production  of  the  first  authorized  and  recognized  English  translation 
of  the  Bible,  —  the  basis  of  every  subsequent  one,  even  that  now  in  use.” 
Although  the  title-page  of  this  Bible  says :  “  truly  and  purely  translated  into 
English  by  Thomas  Matthew,”  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  a 
pseudonyme,  under  which  it  was  thought  best  that  the  book  should  make  its 
appearance.  Hence  this  is  called  the  Matthew  Bible.  It  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  by  some  that  Thomas  IVlatthew  was  the  name  of  an  English  merchant 
at  Antwerp  ;  but  no  proof  of  this  has  yet  been  found. 

John  Rogers  prepared  and  published  the  first  English  Commentary  on  the 

'  John  Rogers :  the  Compiler  of  the  First  Authorized  English  Bible ;  the 
Pioneer  of  the  English  Reformation  ;  and  its  first  Martyr.  Embracing  a  gene¬ 
alogical  account  of  his  family,  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  his  principal 
descendants,  his  own  writings,  etc.  etc.  By  Samuel  Lemuel  Chester.  8vo. 
pp.  ix  and  452.  London  :  Longman,  Green,  and  Co. 

*  Preface,  p.  viii.  ®  Page  34. 
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Bible,  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  other  similar  works ;  also,  “  A  Table 
of  the  principal  Matters  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  which  the  Reader  may 
find  and  practise  many  Common  Places.”  Hence  he  is  the  author  of  the  first 
English  Commentary  on  the  Bible  and  of  the  first  English  Concordance. 

Ordered  to  preach  at  Paul’s  Cross  on  the  first  sabbath  after  the  arrival  of 
queen  Mary  in  London,  though  he  knew  that  the  appointment  was  made 
with  a  view  of  finding  charges  against  him  in  what  he  uttered,  and  though  ho 
saw  the  stake  before  him,  he  never  wavered.  .  He  uttered  fearlessly  the 
truths  which  he  believed.  This  was  his  last  sermon.  There  was  no  position 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Reformation  more  critical  than  this.  Had  he 
shrunk  from  the  responsibility  which  rested  on  him,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequences  ?  He  did  not  shrink  ;  and  for  his  heroic  adherence  to  the 
truth,  and  for  the  firmness  which  his  example  imparted  to  others,  he  may 
well  be  called  the  Pioneer  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  its  first  Martyr. 

These  are  the  claims  which  the  writer  has  advanced,  and  in  support  of 
which  he  has  adduced  weighty  and  cogent  considerations.  The  whole  work 
shows  careful  research  and  fairness. 

Eleven  children  attended  the  martyr  at  the  stake,  the  youngest  of  which 
he  had  never  seen  before.  This  puts  to  rest  the  long  unsettled  question  as 
to  the  number  of  bis  children. 

Redeemer  and  Redeemed.^ 

This  book  is  evidently  a  collection  of  sermons,  published  for  two  pur¬ 
poses  :  first,  in  self-justification,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  what  the 
writer  holds  and  teaches;  and  secondly,  that  the  larger  audience  of  the 
reading  public  may  receive  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  atonement. 
The  first  object  is  fully  accomplished.  None  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the 
book  without  a  clear  perception  of  the  author’s  peculiarities  of  belief,  or 
without  a  tenderness  of  feeling  toward  one  who  can  write  with  such  clear¬ 
ness  and  beauty,  and  with  such  fervor  of  Christian  feeling,  that  which  the 
deliberate  judgment  must  reject  as  visionary  and  unscriptural.  We  do  not 
deny  that  here  there  is  a  presentation  of  some  truths  which  the  church  is  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of,  such  as  the  existence  and  works  of  Satan  ;  but,  to 
say  the  least,  we  see  no  benefit  that  can  arise  from  the  acceptance  of  this 
new  theory  of  the  atonement.  We  cannot  willingly  comply  with  Mr. 
Beecher  when  he  asks  us  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  gene¬ 
rally  held,  for  his,  when  at  the  outset  he  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
existence,  on  which  it  rest-,  is  as  susceptible  of  proof  by  evidence  as  cogent 
as  that  which  establishes  the  doctrine  “  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible,  or  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible.” 

The  book  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  church  is  in  perishing  need  of  a 
new  adjustment  of  its  views  of  the  character  of  God  (page  216)  :  “  The 
church,  in  all  its  branches,  publicly  professes  that  the  Divine  dealings  with 

^  An  Investigation  of  the  Atonement  and  of  Eternal  Judgment.  By  Charles 
Beecher,  Geoivetown,  Mass.  pp.  xii  and  347.  Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard.  1SC4. 
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the  human  race  are  incapable  of  rational  explanation  and  defence.”  Here 
then,  is  the  Copernican  theory  to  be  substituted  for  the  cumbrous  Ptole* 
maic ;  yet  it  is  so  full  of  complicities  in  comparison  with  the  old,  that  to 
believe  it  would  require  such  a  surrender  of  reason  as  few,  if  any,  who 
calmly  read  the  scriptures  could  be  guilty  of,  and  a  blind  credulity  such  as 
none  could  give  but  those  who,  like  the  author,  have  a  firm  belief  in  the 
capacity  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve  all  questions  that  may  present  them¬ 
selves,  and  who,  like  him,  are  prone  to  build  up  arguments  on  figures  of 
speech,  and  to  take  rhetorical  expressions  as  logical  statements.  There  is  a 
great  show  of  logical  fairness,  but  at  times  a  startling  conclusion  is  reached, 
which  was  not  in  the  premise,  having  been  slipped  in  by  some  verbal  leger¬ 
demain.  We  doubt  if  the  various  writers  cited  in  the  abstracts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  theories  of  the  atonement,  would  recognize  their  own  views  after 
the  manipulation  they  have  received.  If  they  should  acknowledge  the 
words,  we  think  they  would  disclaim  the  meaning  put  upon  them. 

This  book,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  conscientiously  written  in  the  interest 
of  Christianity.  No  evangelical  doctrine  is  denied,  but  all  are  held  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  fierce  polemic  statements  in  the  beginning  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  chapters,  are  nullified  by  the  warmth  and  glow  of  Christian  exhor¬ 
tation  with  which  they  close.  A  sceptic  might  find  satisfaction  in  very  much 
that  is  written.  A  Christian  might  read  passages  with  an  awakened  devo¬ 
tion.  This  very  combination,  it  seems  to  us,  will  effectually  prevent  any 
injury  it  might  otherwise  occasion  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  while  it  will 
completely  destroy  its  power  as  a  work  in  defence  of  the  faith. 


Satan’s  Devices.^ 

A  PRACTICAL  treatise,  based  on  the  scrij)tural  doctrine  of  the  personality 
of  Satan,  and  his  agency  in  seducing  men  into  error  and  sin.  The  author 
shows  that,  while  Satan’s  object  is  to  pervert  the  action  of  the  human  will, 
he  “  must  fit  his  measures  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  he  seeks  to  control  by 
them,”  lodging  in  the  soul  the  most  pernicious  delusions,  warping  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  through  the  feelings,  exaggerating  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  duty,  painting  the  pleasures  of  sin  in  false  colors,  and  especially  mis¬ 
leading  men  in  every  way  in  respect  to  the  precise  work  of  faith  required 
of  them  in  the  gospel ;  his  first  and  great  object  being  to  make  and  keep  a 
separation  between  the  soul  and  Christ.  He  shows  also  how  the  especial 
work  of  the  Christian,  most  of  all  the  Christian  minister,  is  to  guide  the 
tempted  and  bewildered  soul,  through  all  these  cunning  devices,  directly  to 
the  Redeemer,  in  whose  presence  and  grace  alone  is  deliverance  from  “  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.”  We  regard  the  work  as  particularly  timely 
in  this  age,  when  so  much  scepticism  prevails  in  respect  to  “  the  devil  and 
his  angels.” 

t  Satan's  Devices  and  the  Believer’s  Victory.  By  Rev.  William  L.  Parsons, 
A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Mattapoisett,  Mass.  12mo.  pp. 
312.  Boston  :  Published  by  the  Author.  1864. 
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Dai.eth  ;  OR  THE  Homestead  op  the  Nations.' 

The  name  of  this  book  is  significant  of  the  relation  of  Egypt  to  other 
countries.  Dalctli,  a  Hebrew  letter,  signifies  a  “  door.”  Through  Egypt, 
as  a  gateway,  there  have  passed  out  to  other  lands,  her  arts,  sciences,  rites 
of  religion,  and  civilization.  Egypt  was  the  homestead,  the  cradle  of  the 
nations.  Her  most  famous  cities  were  in  their  pride  centuries  before  Troy 
was  built,  and  before  the  rich  cities  of  Phoenicia  had  a  name.  Her  temples, 
in  all  that  is  grand  and  imposing,  have  never  been  surpassed ;  the  results  of 
her  arts  and  sciences  still  excite  our  wonder,  and  her  schools  of  philosophy 
attracted  the  Grecian  Plato. 

It  is  into  the  door  "  this  old  and  mysterious  land  that  the  author  invites 
his  readei-s  to  enter,  while  he  shows  them  what  it  was  in  the  past,  and  what 
it  is  in  the  present. 

The  author  has  visited  the  most  celebrated  places  of  this  country  with 
the  eye  of  a  keen  observer ;  he  has  studied  their  past  history,  institutions, 
learning,  arts,  refinement,  their  religious  customs  and  private  life.  With 
these  he  has  made  himself  fully  acquainted.  He  seems  to  move  among  the 
scenes  of  the  past  as  if  they  were  present ;  and  the  pictures  which  have 
grown  up  in  his  own  mind,  he  faithfully  daguerrotypes  for  his  readers.  His 
efibrts  and  success  in  this  feature  of  his  book  remind  us  of  what  Becker  has 
done  in  his  “Charicles”  and  “Gallus”  to  illustrate  and  reproduce  Gre¬ 
cian  and  Homan  private  life.  With  these  pictures  of  the  past  he  mingles 
graphic  sketches  of  the  present,  giving  customs,  costumes,  scenes  of  in¬ 
terest  among  the  ruins  of  magnificent  temples,  at  the  pyramids,  on  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Desert.  His  personal  experiences  and  adventures  are 
gracefully  interwoven  with  the  whole.  He  writes  with  an  earnestness 
which  shows  a  hearty  love  for  his  subject.  The  work  is  popular  in  its  form ; 
it  does  not  deal  with  the  dry  details  of  measurements  or  dates ;  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  contribution  to  Egyptology,  nor  a  guide-book  for  travellers. 
But  it  is  a  better  popular  view  of  Egypt  than  any  we  have  seen.  Those 
who  shrink  from  scientific  treatises  will  read  this  with  unabated  interest 
and  with  profit.  While  the  style  and  arrangement  are  generally  clear,  we 
occasionally  detect  a  vagueness  of  statement,  which,  in  a  severe  review,  the 
author  will  no  doubt  correct. 

The  book  is  fully  and  richly  Illustrated,  and  in  the  beauty  and  neatness 
of  its  whole  appearance  is  scarcely  equalled  by  anything  published  in  the 
country. 

Dana’s  Text-Book  of  Geology  ^ 

Follows  the  general  plan  of  his  Manual  of  Geology,  which  we  highly 
commended  in  a  previous  Number  of  our  Review.  The  Text-book  does 

'  Daleth ;  or  the  Homestead  of  the  Nations.  Egypt  illustrated.  By  Edward 
L.  Clark.  8vo.  pp.  289.  Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1864. 

*  A  Text-Book  of  Geology ;  designed  for  Schools  and  Academics.  By  James 
D.  Dana,  LL.l).  Illustrated  by  375  wood-cuts.  12mo.  pp.  354.  Philadelphia: 
Theodore  Bliss  and  Co.  1864. 
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not  consist  of  extracts  merely  from  the  Manual ;  it  has  been  wholly  re¬ 
written  and  adapted  to  the  class  of  students  for  which  it  was  designed.  It 
covers  the  same  ground  as  the  larger  work,  but  the  principles  and  facts  are 
given  with  less  fulness  and  in  a  more  simple  style. 

The  work  embodies  the  results  of  the  latest  studies  and  investigations  in 
Geology,  and  in  all  its  parts  gives  evidence  of  eminent  scientific  attainments. 
It  is  happily  adapted  to  introduce  the  study  of  this  important  science  into 
our  schools  and  academies. 

The  Poems  of  Jeane  Ingelow^ 

Have  the  stamp  of  genuine  poetry.  They  are  not  the  product  of  imita¬ 
tion,  but  of  genius.  Rich  in  variety,  sweet,  vigorous,  pathetic,  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  objective  rather  than  subjective,  picturing  the  beauties  of  external 
nature  more  than  inward  feelings,  —  they  find  an  answering  chord  in 
every  breast.  It  is  long  since  a  new  poet  of  so  much  promise  and  merit 
has  claimed  attention.  The  clergyman  who  reads  “  Brothers  and  a  Ser¬ 
mon  "  cannot  fail  the  better  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

RECENT  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

BY  PROF.  W.  F.  WARREN  OF  BREMEN. 

We  open  our  quarterly  report  on  recent  German  theological  publica¬ 
tions  by  warmly  recommending  a  new  monograph  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will  in  its  relation  to  Grace.  Die  Lehre  vom  freien  Willne  und  seinem 
Verhdltniss  zur  Gnade  in  ihre  geschichtlichen  Enticicklung  dargestellt. 
Von  Chr.  Ernst  Luthart.  8vo.  pp.  480.  Leipzig :  1863.  Dr.  Lu- 
thardt  is  a  Leipsic  professor,  not  yet  old,  who  has  acquired  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  by  various  exegetical  writings,  a  work  on  Eschatology,  etc. 
The  work  before  us  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Doc¬ 
trine-History’,  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  survey  of  the  opinions,  con¬ 
troversies,  and  philosoj)hizings  which  have  centered  about  Free-w’ill  and 
its  relation  to  Divine  Grace,  which  we  as  yet  possess.  It  embraces  the 
whole  sweep  of  Christian  history,  from  apostolic  times  to  the  present  year 
of  grace.  But  more  than  history  is  presented :  in  a  second  exegetical  part 
a  new  and  fresh  investigation  of  the  scripture  doctrine  is  attemitted,  and 
then  follows  a  concluding  section  setting  forth  the  author’s  own  views.  Af¬ 
ter  a  philosophical  Introduction  of  twelve  pages,  the  chapter-headings  of 
the  historical  part  are  as  follows  :  I.  The  Greek  Church  ;  II.  The  Latin 
Church  ;  III.  The  Romish  Church  ;  IV.  The  Doctrine  of  Luther  (pp.  87  - 
148)  ;  V.  Melanchthon’s  Doctrine  (pp.  149  -  261)  ;  VI.  The  Struggle  of 

1  Toems  by  Jeane  Ingelow.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1804. 
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the  Antithesos ;  VII.  Conclusion  in  the  Concorclienformel ;  VIII.  The  Or¬ 
thodox  Dogmatik ;  IX.  The  Century  of  Transition  ;  X.  The  Renovation 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  exegetical  part  occupies  pp.  388  - 
428  ;  the  concluding  Dogmatic  statement,  pp.  429-470.  The  author  has 
an  uncommonly  perspicuous  style  tor  a  German  thiologlan,  and  the 
gift  of  lucid  statement  and  historical  reproduction  in  a  rare  degree. 
After  doing  such  full  justice,  however,  to  the  new  work,  we  cannot 
leave  it  without  alluding  to  what  seems  to  us  a  grand  defect,  viz.  the 
author’s  total  neglect  of  everything  outside  of  the  domain  of  Lutheran 
theology  in  the  period  since  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Luthardt  justifies  him¬ 
self  in  this  procedure  (p.  3)  by  simply  remarking  that  “  here,  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  dogma  in  the  Lutheran  church,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough-going  investigations  of  the  subject  have  been  made,” — a  state¬ 
ment  which  not  a  few  will  be  disposed  to  controvert.  But’ granting  it  were 
true,  a  work  which  purports  to  be  a  historical  portraiture  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  has  no  right  to  reject  such  developments  as  that  in  France  associated 
with  the  names  of  Amyraut  and  Pajon,  or  that  in  America  associated  with 
the  name  of  Edwards,  without  stating  that  by  its  plan  they  are  necessarily 
excluded.  An  unsophisticated  reader  of  the  book  before  us  would  finish  it 
with  the  impression  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  every  author  and  to 
every  theory  related  to  the  subject  worthy  of  historic  mention,  and  yet 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  work  the  name  of  a  Protestant  author  outside  6f 
Lutheran  Germany  !  This  bigotted  oncsidedness  and  superciliousness  of 
the  school  of  new-Lutheran  divines  to  which  Dr.  Luthardt  belongs,  is  a  sad 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  with  which  one  welcomes  their  learned  and  acute 
productions.  Apart  from  this  defect,  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
a  model  monograph. 

2.  Die  EntsteJiung  und  Forthildnng  des  Lutherlhums  von  1548  -1576.  Von 
Dr.  II.  Ileppe.  8vo.  p.  264.  Cassel:  1863.  The  body  of  this  work  is 
taken  up  with  extracts  from  twenty  old  Lutheran  Confessions,  prepared 
and  adopted  in  various  state  churches  between  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the 
Adiaphoristic  Controversy  and  the  adoption  of  the  Form  of  Concord.  The 
most  of  these  Confessions  are  wholly  unknown  to  ordinary  historians,  and 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Ileppe’s  antiquarian  researches.  They 
compose  a  documentary  history  of  the  rise  and  formation  of  the  dogmatic 
system  of  Lutheranism,  and  are  here  presented  and  commented  upon  as 
such.  At  the  same  time  he  finds  in  them  a  justification  of  the  positions 
taken  in  his  former  works,  “  Die  confessionelle  Entwicklung  der  altprotes- 
tantischen  Kirche  Deutschlands,”  and  “  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Protes- 
tantismus  in  den  Jahren  1555  -  1581,”  which  positions  have  been  violently 
controverted  by  zealous  Lutheran  writers.  In  an  Appendix  he  pays  his 
respects  to  the  two  (rhief  critics  of  his  views,  viz.  Plitt  and  Callnich,  the 
latter,  author  of  a  prize  essay,  entitled  “  Luther  and  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  ”  (  Leipsic :  1 8  6 1 ) .  Heppe  evidently  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  though 
the  prize  essay  is  uncommonly  interesting  and  able. 
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3.  Wahrlieiten  ties  Ilimmelreichs.  Aus  Predigten  und  Betrachl ungen  von 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  12mo.  pp.  264.  Bielefeld.  So  the  voice  of  the 
Brooklyn  preaeher  has  at  last  reached  Germany.  A  member  of  the  Dorn. 
Candidaten  Slift  at  Berlin  herewith  presents  the  German  public  with  a  ju¬ 
dicious  selection  of  passages  out  of  “  Summer  in  the  Soul,”  “  Life 
Thoughts,”  and  “  Royal  Truths,”  neatly  translated,  and  prefaced  with  a 
sketch  of  the  author’s  life  and  character.  May  it  have  “a  good  run” 
among  the  sleepy,  homily-making  old  domines  of  the  “  fatherland.” 

4.  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Lehrbegrtffe  der  Klcineren  protestantischen  Kir- 
chenparteien.  VonDr.MaUhiasSchneckenburger.  Ilerausgegeben  vonHundcs- 
hagen.  8vo.  pp.  250.  Frankfort  am  Maine  :  1863.  As  Dr.  Schnecken- 
burger  died  in  1848,  these  posthumous  Lectures  have  rather  an  old 
savor ;  nevertheless  we  will  give  them  for  their  author’s  sake  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  Few  readers  of  Dr.  S.’s  excellent  “  Vergleichende  Darstellung  des 
lutherischen  und  reformirten  Lehrbegriffs,”  are  aware  of  the  tribulation 
with  which  its  editor  and  his  friends  possessed  themselves  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  thus  rescued  from  long  obscurity  and  probable  destruction  the 
only  comparative  dogmatic  worthy  of  the  name.  A  family  catastrophe 
has  but  recently  released  the  remaining  manuscripts  from  the  clutch  of 
whimsical  widow  S.,  the  lectures  before  us  among  the  number.  Ar¬ 
raigned  for  causing  the  death  of  a  servant  girl  by  her  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment,  and  released  on  bail,  the  eccentric  lady,  instead  of  appearing  at 
court  at  the  proper  time,  sought  an  asylum  in  America,  leaving  the 
long-guarded  writings  of  her  husband  a  prey  to  his  still  surviving  friends. 

The  present  collection  of  lectures  possesses  most  of  the  excellences 
of  the  former  work,  only  it  was  impossible  for  the  author  to  enter  into 
the  real  spirit  and  essence  of  the  various  systems  described  so  fully  as 
he  did  into  that  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism.  Furthermore,  he  had 
not  so  many  different  studies  of  the  subject  by  other  minds  of  which 
he  could  avail  himself  as  in  the  former  case.  Still  the  lectures  arc 
valuable,  and  well  worthy  of  reproduction  by  the  press,  even  at  this 
late  day.  The  contents  are  :  Introduction  (pp.  1  -  4)  ;  1.  Arminianism 
(pp.  5-26);  II.  Socinianism  (pp.  27-68);  III.  Quakerism  (pp.  69- 
102)  ;  IV.  Methodism  (pp.  103  -  151)  ;  V.  Moravianism  (pp.  152  -  218) ; 
VI.  Swedenborgianism  (pp.  221  -  249). 

5.  Apologetische  Beifrdge.  Von  W.  F.  Gess  und  C.  J.  RJggenbach.  8vo 
pp.  248.  Basel :  1863.  Six  apologetlcal  essays  by  well-known  Swiss  di¬ 
vines.  The  three  by  Gess  are  entitled  “  The  Right  of  Doubt  ” ;  “  Doubt 
and  Conscience  ” ;  “  The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The  three  by 
Riggenbach  :  ‘‘The  Wrath  of  God”;  “Original  Sin”;  and  “The  Un¬ 
pardonable  Sin.”  All  of  them  are  in  the  best  style  of  modem  German 
apology.  As  Riggenbach  was  himself  originally  a  Rationalist,  he  under¬ 
stands  the  art  of  presenting  the  truth  in  its  most  effective  form.  The 
whole  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  a  work  published  two 
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rears  ago  by  the  same  house  :  “  Zur  Verantwortung  des  Christlichen 
Glau')ens,  zehn  Vortriige.”  The  first  three  are  designed  to  help  the 
sceptic  to  a  belief  in  God  and  Christianity ;  the  following  three,  to  aid 
him  in  then  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  threaten  to  overpower  his 
infant  faith. 

6.  Hades.  Exegetisch-dogmatisclie  Ahhandlung  iiber  den  Zustand  der 
Ahgeschiedenen  Seelen.  Von  J.  R.  Oertel.  8vo.  pp.  183.  Leipzic:  13G3. 
Eschatological  subjects  are  now  the  favorite  studies  all  over  Germany. 
Within  a  very  shoi  t  time  we  have  had  new  and  valuable  works  in  this 
department  from  Glider,  Luthardt,  Rinek,  RudlofF,  Laacke  (formerly  a 
Lutheran,  now  Catholic  priest),  and  many  othei-s.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  think  Parson  Oertel  runs  the  doctrine  into  the  ground,  when  we 
inform  them  that  he  locates  the  land  of  the  departed  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth;  but  such  a  view  is  by  no  means  uncommon  here  in  Ger¬ 
many.  We  believe  it  has  enjoyed  even  in  England  the  support  of  no 
less  authority  than  bishop  Horsley.  Though  not  a  Restorationist,  our 
author  believes,  with  a  large  number  of  the  German  theologians,  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  day  of  grace  till  the  day  of  judgment  Like  many  of  his 
learned  countrymen,  he  seems  to  conceive  of  the  ‘‘middle  state”  as  a 
grand  missionary  field  ;  though  we  do  not  find  that  he  goes  so  far  as  Weit- 
brecht,  who  accounts  for  the  ^'premature  (!)  death  of  so  many  competent  and 
useful  ministers  and  teachers  ”  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  needed  in  the 
canying  on  of  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  shadowy  hosts  of  Hades !  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  essay  is  the  logical  manner  in  which 
he  applies  the  idea  of  probation  to  both  classes.  If  the  unsaved  can  yet 
rise,  so  can  the  saved  still  fall.  This  we  have  never  seen  so  fairly  and  for¬ 
cibly  carried  out  as  in  the  present  treatise.  His  collective  results  are  well 
summed  up  by  himself  in  the  following  words :  “  We  have  found  as  the 
New  Testament  view  of  the  middle  state,  that  the  abode  of  the  departed  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  sought  under  the  earth  (§  9)  ;  that  this  abode  is 
divided  into  two  separate  localities,  one  for  the  relatively  blessed,  the  other 
for  the  relatively  miserable  (§§  10,1 1) ;  that  the  intermediate  state  is  only  a 
temporary  one  (§  12)  ;  that  all  departed  souls  enter  the  intermediate  state, 
either  under  the  earth  or  in  heaven  (§§  13,  14);  that  the  departed  are  bodi¬ 
less  (§  10) ;  that  they  possess  self-consciousness,  memory,  the  ability  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  receive  impressions,  to  have  intercourse  with  one  another  (§§  17, 
18),  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  make  progress  in  the  career  commenced  in 
this  life  (§  19),  and  retain  even  the  possibility  of  changing  the  course  com¬ 
menced  here,  either  to  salvation  (§§  28,  29)  or  to  destruction  (§  30).” 
A  concluding  chapter  discusses  the  relation  of  this  scripture  view  to  the 
established  Lutheran  doctrine. 

7.  C'lristliche  Glauhenslehre  nach  protestantischen  Grundsdtzen  dargestellt. 
Vnn  Dr.  Alex.  Schic'eizer.  Band  I.  pp.  394.  Leipzig:  1863.  Dr.  Schweizer 
is  well  known  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  earlier  Calvinistic  the- 
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ology,  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  “  History  of  the  Central  Dogmas  of  the 
Reformed  Church,”  and  of  a  “  Dogmatik  of  the  Reformed  Church,  repro- 
duced  from  the  Sources.”  Though  an  ecclesiastical  councillor  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Zurich,  Professor  in  the  University,  and  Pastor  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  in  the  same  city,  he  has  found  time  to  commence  the  elaboration 
of  an  entirely  new  treatise,  covering  the  whole  field  of  systematic  divin¬ 
ity,  in  which  he  aims  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  evangelical  church  of  to-day.  The  task  will  be  seen  to  be 
no  light  one,  when  we  remember  the  dissonant  schools  and  philosophies 
and  ty[)cs  of  doctrine  prevailing  in  the  churches  which  he  has  more  imme¬ 
diately  in  view;  but  our  author  enters  upon  it  courageously,  and  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  presenting  a  well-compacted  system,  may  be  hailed  by  thousands 
as  having  given  exact  expression  to  their  faith,  when  in  fact  he  first  gave 
them  something  which  they  in  consistency  with  their  principles  and  preju¬ 
dices  could  believe.  The  present  volume  contains  the  first  part,  and  pre¬ 
sents  not  a  few  features  worthy  of  notice.  For  instance,  we  have  never  found 
the  just  distinction  between  Dogmatik  as  “  Kirchensatzungen-Wissenschaft” 
and  Glaubenslehre,  as  the  scientific  reproduction  and  setting  forth  of  the  con- 
*  tents  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  beautifully  and  thoroughly  illustrated  as  here. 
He  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  ‘‘  Union  ”  as  that  essentially  attained  by 
the  whole  evangelical  church  of  Germany.  As  he  is  the  first  theologian 
of  strictly  Calvir.istic  antecedents  who  has  undertaken  an  original  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  “  Union  Theology,”  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  an  essential 
complementation  of  the  type  set  forth  by  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  etc.  Judging 
from  the  volume  before  us,  we  should  pronounce  Dr.  Schweizer  the  truest 
disciple  of  Schleiermacher  who  has  yet  appeared  in  this  field.  Though  no 
servile  imitation,  the  work  is,  in  form,  method,  spirit,  and  style,  through 
and  through,  Schleiermacherian.  Perhaps  rone  of  his  positions  will  ex¬ 
cite  more  discussion,  than  the  one  that  “  das  gbttliche  Wirken  auf  die 
Naturwesen  der  Bethiitigung  seiner  Naturordnung,  das  Wirken  auf  die 
sittlichen  Wessen  der  seiner  sittlichen  Weltordnung,  und  das  Wirken  auf 
die  Erlosten  oder  Kinder  Gottes  der  Bethatigung  seiner  Reichsordnung 
durchaus  gleich  gesteUt  wird.”  The  bearing  of  this  view  on  the  question 
of  miracles  and  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  concursus  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.  Lack  of  space  forbids  the  presentation  of  his  novel  method. 

8.  Miscellaneous :  —  Messrs.  Schwetsche  and  Son  having  completed  their 
magnificent  edition  of  Melanchthon’s  Works  in  twenty-seven  quarto  vol¬ 
umes,  have  now  commenced  upon  Calvin’s.  The  first  volume  (Tom. 
XXVIH.  of  the  Corpus  Reformatorum  (pp.  1151)  contains  the  Institutes  m. 
the  original  and  two  later  modified  editions.  It  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
and  most  critical  edition  extant.  Price,  4  thaler.  A  similar  republication 
of  Gerhardt’s  “  Loci  ”  has  just  been  commenced.  —  Part  IV.  of  Philippi’s 
Kirchliche  Dogmatik  is  out;  it  embraces  “  das  Werk  Christi.” —  Part  HI.  of 
J.  J.  van  Oosterzee’s  Dutch  Christology  has  just  been  published  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  under  the  title  “  Christi  Bild  nach  der  Schrifi.” 
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